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THE 


O 


„ HO haſt here the Beginning 
and End of a Diſconrſe concerning 
Government; what Fate has 
SY otherwiſe diſpoſed of the Papers | 
that ſhould have filled up the | 
iddle, and were more than all the reſt, tis 
ot worth while to tell thee. Theſe, which re- 
ain, I hope are ſufficient to eſtabliſh the Throne 
Four great Reſtorer, Our preſent King Wil. 
jam; to make good his Title, in the Conſent 
f the People, which being the only one of all 
A Governments, he has more fully and 
early, than any Prince in Chriſtendom ; 
d to juſtifie to the World the People of Eng- 
nd, whoſe love of their juſt and natural 
ia hts, with their Reſolution to preſerve them, 
ved the Natio3 when it was on the very brink 
| Hcg BY of 
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The PREFACE. 


of Slavery and Ruin. If theſe Papers have | 
that evidence, I flatter my ſelf, is to be found 
in them, there will be no great miſs of thoſe | 
which are loſt, and my Reader may be ſatisfied | 
without them. For, I imagine, I ſhall have 
neither the time, nor inclination to repeat my : 
Pains, and fill up the wanting part of my An-. 
ſwer, by tracing Sir Robert again, through all | 
the Windings and Obſcurities, which are to be 
met with in the ſeveral Branches of his wonder- 
ful Sytem. The Ring, and Body of the Na- 
tion, have ſince ſo throughly confuted his Hy- 
potheſis, that, I ſuppoſe, no body hereafter 
will have either the Confidence to appear againſt 


| 


our common Safety, and be again an Advocate 
for Slavery; or the Weakneſs to be deceived} , 
with Contradictions dreſſed up in a popular, f 
Stile, and well turned Periods. For if an) 

one will be at the pains himſelf, in thoſe Parts} © 
which are here untouched, to ſtrip Sir Robert”: ; 
Diſcourſes of the flouriſh of doubtful Expre 0 


ſions, and endeavour to reduce his Words to di ; 
rect, poſitive , intelligible Propoſitions , an 
then compare them one with another, he wil 

quickly be ſatisfied, there was never ſo much gl 
Nonſenſe put together in well ſounding Engl © 
If he think it not worth while to examine 
Works all through, let him make an Exper 
ment in that part, where he treats of Uſurp 


tion; and let him try, whether he can, wil 
a 
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The PREFACE 
all his Skill, make Sir Robert intelligible, 
and conſiſtent with himſelf, or common ſenſe. 
4 | I ſhould not ſpeak of a Gentleman, long 
0 I /ince paſt anſwering, had not the Pulpit, of late 
; Tears, publickly owned his Doctrine, and made 
it the current Divinity of the Times. *Tis 
¶ neceſſary thoſe Men, who taking on them to be 
Teachers, have (0 dangerouſly miſled others, 
51 ſbould be openly ſhewed of what Authority this 
, their Patriarch is, whom they have ſo blindly 
"| followed, that ſo they may either retract, what 
upon ſo ill Grounds they have wented, and 
¶ cannot be maintain'd ; or elſe juſtifie thoſe 
Principles which they preach d up for Goſpel 
though they had no better an Author than an 
y Engliſh Courtier. For I ſhould not have mrit 
againſt Sir Robert, or taken the pains toſhew 
his Miſtakes, Inconſiſtencies, and want of (what 
be ſo much boaſts of, and pretends wholly tobuild 
„on, Scriptare-proofs, were there not Men amongſt 
us, who, by crying up his Books, and en 6 

his Doctrine, ſave me from the Reproach of 
writing againſt a dead Adverſary. They have 
been ſo zealous in this Point, that, if I have 
done him any wrong, I cannot hope they ſhould 
are me. I wiſh, where they Lu done the 
Irutb, and the Publick wrong, to redreſs it: 
And allow its juſt Weight to this Reflection, 
that there cannot be done a greater Miſchief to 
Prince and People, than the Propagating wrong 
A 3 Notions 
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Notions concerning Government, that ſo at laſt 
all Times might not have reaſon to complain of 
the Drum Eccleſiaſtick. F any one, con- 

cerned really for Truth, undertake the Confuta- 

tion of my Hypotheſis, I promife him either 
| ro recant my Miſtake, upon fair Convictiun; 
or to anſwer his Difficulties. But he muſt re- 
member two Things. 
1 Firſt, That cavilling here and there, at ſome 
| Expreſſion, or little incident of my Diſcourſe, 
u not an Anſwer to my Book. 
Secondly, That I ſhall not take railing for 
Arguments, nor think either of theſe worth my 
Notice, Though I ſhall always look on my ſelf | 
. bound to give Satisfaction to any one, who | 
k Hall appear to be conſcientiouſly ſeruprlons in 
| the Point, and ſhall ſhew any juſt Grounds for 
his Scruples, 5 
I have nothing more, but to advertiſe the | 
Reader, that | 

q A. ſtands for our Author. ö 

| O. for his Obſervations on Hobbs, Mil- 

ton, &c. | 

And that a bare Quotation of Pages al- 

ways means Pages of his Patriarcha. | 
Eait. e 
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& Lavery is ſo vile and miſe- 
rable an Eſtate of Man, and 
o dirctly oppoſite to the 
generous Temper and Cou- 
8 / ö rage of our Nation; that 
tis hardly to be conceived, 
that an Engliſhman, much leſs a Gentleman, 
ſhould plead for't. And truly I ſhould have 
taken Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, às any o- 
ther Treatiſe, which would perſuade all Men, 
that they are Slaves, and ought to be ſo, for 
ſuch another Exerciſe of Wit, as was his, who 
writ the Encomium of Nero; rather than for a 
ſerious Diſcourſe meant in earneſt, had not the 


a 4 Gravity 


* 
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Gravity of the Title and Epiſtle, the Picture 
in the Front of the Book, and the Applauſe 


that followed it, required me to believe, that I 


the Author and Publiſher were both in earneſt. 
I therefore took it into my Hands with all the 


Expectation, and read it through with all the ; 


Attention due to a Treatiſe that made ſuch a 
Noiſe at its coming abroad, and cannot but 
confeſs my ſelf mightily ſurpriſed, that in a 
Book, which was to provide Chains for all Man- 


kind, I ſhould find nothing but a Rope of Sand, : 
uſeful perhaps to ſuch , whoſe Skill and Buſi- 
neſs it is to raiſe a Duſt, and would blind the 


People, the better to miſlead them; but in 


truth not of any Force to draw thoſe into Bon- : 
dage, who have their Eyes open, and ſo much 


Senſe about them, as to conſider, that Chains 
are but an ill wearing, how much Care ſoever 


hath been taken to file and poliſh them. 


§ 2. If any one think I take too much liber- 1 
ty in ſpeaking ſo freely of a Man, who is tbe 


great Champion of abſolute Power, and the l- 
dol of thoſe who worſhip it; I beſeech him to 


make this ſmall Allowance for once, to one, 


who, even after the reading of Sir Robert's 
Book, cannot but think himſelf, as the Laws 
allow him, a Freeman: And [| know no Fault 
it is to do ſo, unleſs any one better skill'd in 
the Fate of it, than I, ſhould have it revealed 


td it ot +HhS 


to him, that this Treatiſe, which has lain dor- 
mant ſo long, was, when it appeared in the 
World, to carry, by ſtrength of its Argu- * 


ments, all Liberty out of it; and that from 


thenceforth our Author's ſhort Model was ” | 
e 
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be the Pattern in the Mount, and the perfect 
Standard of Politics for the future. His Sy- 
ſtem lies in a little compaſs, tis no more but 
this, 


That all Government is abſolute Monarchy. 


} And the Ground he builds on, is this, 


That no Man is born free. 
3. In this laſt Age a Generation of Men has 


2 ſpruag up amongſt us, that would flatter Prin- 
ces with an Opinion, that they have a Divine 
Right to abſolute Power, let the Laws by 
which they are conſtituted, and are to govern, 
and the Conditions under which they enter up- 
on their Authority, be what they will, and 
their Engagements to obſerve them never ſo 
well ratified by folemn Oaths and Promiſes. 
To make way for this Doctrine, they have 
denied Mankind a Right to natural Freedom; 
whereby they have not only, as much as in 
them lies, expoſed all Subjects to the utmoſt 
Miſery of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, but have 
alſo unſettled the Titles, and ſhaken the Thrones 
Zof Princes: (For they too, by theſe Men's Sy- 
ſtem, except only one, are all born Slaves, 
Zand by Divine Right, are Subjects to Adam's 
right Heir;) As if they had deſign'd to make 
War upon all Government, and ſubvert the 
very Foundations of Human Society, to ſerve. 
their preſent Turn. 


4- However we muſt believe them upon their 


gown bare Words, when they tell us, We are 
all born Slaves, and muſt continue ſo, there 
is no Remedy for it; Life and Thraldom we 
enter 'd into together, and can never be quit of 


AS the. 


10 Of Government. 
| the one, till we part with the other. Scripture 
| or Reaſon Iam ſure do not any where ſay ! 
ſo, notwithſtanding the noiſe of Divine Right, 
as if Divine Authority hath ſubjected us to the 
unlimited Will of another. An admirable 
State of Mankind, and that which they have 
not had Wit enough to find out till this latter 
Age. For however Sir Robert Fi:mer ſeems to 
condemn the Novelty of the contrary Opini- 
on, Patr. p. 3. yet I believe it will be hard for 
him to find any other Age, or Country of the 
World, but this, which has aſſerted Monarchy 2? 
to be Jure Divino. And he confeſſes, Patr. p. 4. 
That Feyward, Blackwood, Barclay, and others, 
that have bravely vindicated the Right of Kings in 
moſt Points, never thought of this, but with one 
Conſent admitted the Natural Liberty and Equality * 
of Mankind. © 1 
5- By whom this Doctrine came at firſt to be 
broach'd, and brought in faſhion amongſt us, 
and what ſad Effects it gave riſe to, I leave to 
H. ſtorians to relate, or to the Memory of thoſe, 
who were Contemporaries with Sibthorp and 
Manwering to recollect. My Buſineſs at pre- 
ſent is only to conſider what Sir R. E, who is 
allowed to have carried this Argument fartheſt, 
and is ſuppoſed to have brought it to Perfecti- 
on, has ſaid in it; for from him every one, 
who would be as faſhionable as French was at 
Court, has learned, and runs away with this 
mort Syſtem of Politics, viz. Men are not born 
free, and therefore could never have the Liberty to 
chooſe either Governors, or Forms of Government. 
Princes have their Power abſolute, and by Di- 
| vine 
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vine Right; for Slaves could never have a 
Right to compact or conſent. Adam was an 
abſolute Monarch, and ſo are all Princes ever 
4 ſince. . ; 


HA P. I. 
Of Paternal and Regal Power. 


| 6. CIR K. E's great Poſition is, that An 


This 1s the Foun- 


are not naturally free. 


dation on which his abſolute Monarchy ſtands, 
and from which it erects it ſelf to an height, 
that its Power is above every Power, Caput in- 
ter nubila, fo high above all earthly and human 
Things, that Thought can ſcarce reach it; 
that Promiſes and Oaths, which tye the infinite 
Deity, cannot confine it. But if this Foun- 
dation fails, all his Fabric falls with it, 
and Governments muſt be left again to the 
old way of being made by Contrivance, and the 
x Conſent of Men (A αü%,j“eD making uſe 
of their Reaſon to unite together into Society. 
Io prove this grand Poſition of his, he tells 
zus, p. 12. Men are born in ſubjection to their Pa- 
rents, 
this Authority of Parents, he calls Royal Autho- 
rity, p. 12, 14. Fatherly Authority, Right of Fa- 
therhood, p. 12, 20. One would have thought 
Ihe would, in the beginning of ſuch a Work as 
this, on which was to depend the Authority 
j. Of Princes, and the Obedience of Subjects, 


and therefore cannot be free. And 


A 6 have 
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12 Of Government. 
have told us expreſly, what that fatherly Au- 
thority is, have defined it, though not limited 
it, becauſe in ſome other Treatiſes of his he 
tells us, *tis unlimitted, and *unlimitable; he 
ſhould at leaſt have given us ſuch an Account 
of it, that we might have had an entire No- 
tion of this Fatherhood , or Fatherly Authority, 
whenever it came in our way in his Writings: | 
This I expected to have found in the firſt | 
Chapter of his Patriarcha. But inſtead thereof, 
having, En Paſſant, Made his Obeyſance to the 
Arcana Imperii, p. 5. 2. Made his Compliment A 
to the Rights and Liberties of this, or any other 
Nation, P-. 6. which he is going preſently to 
null and deſtroy; And, 3. Made his Leg to 
thoſe learned Men, who did not ſee ſo far in- 


to the Matter as himſelf, p. 7. He comes to 


fall on Bellarmine, p. 8. and, by a Victory over 
him, eſtabliſhes his Fatherly Authority beyond a- 
ny queſtion. Bellarmine being routed by his 
own Confeſſion , p. 11. the Day is clear got, 


and there is no more need of any Forces: For 8 


having done that, I obſerve not that he ſtates 3 
the Queſtion, or rallies up any Arguments to ! 
make good his Opinion, but rather tells us the # 
Story, as he thinks fit, of this ſtrange kind of 


domineering Phantom, called the Fatherhood, K 


* In Grants and Gifts that have their Original from 
God or Nature, as the Power of the Father hath, no infe- 
rior Power of Man can limit, nor make any Law of Pre- 
ſeription againſt them, O. 158. | 4 

The Scripture teaches, that Supreme Power was origi- 
nally in the Father, without any Limitation, O. 2435. 


which 
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Which whoever could catch, preſently got Em- 
e, and unlimited abſolute Power. He aſ- 
res us how this Fatherhood began in Adam, 
Intinued its Courſe, and kept the World in 
aer all the time of the Parriarchs till the 
Mood, got out of the Ark with Noah and his 
Ins, made and ſupported all the Kings of the 
Harth till the Captivity of the Hraelites in E- 


|: Met, and then the poor Fatherhood was under 
f, Watches, till God by giving the Iſraelites Kings, 
ie Meſtabliſhed the ancient and prime Right of the li- 
1t Mal Succeſſion in Paternal Government. This is 


s Buſineſs from p. 12. to 19. And then obvia- 
ing an Objection, and clearing a Difficulty or 
Vo with one half Reaſon, p. 23. to confirm the 
Matural Right of Regal Power, he ends the firſt 
Qhapter. I hope *tis no Injury to call an half 
uotation an half Reaſon ; for God ſays, Ho- 


er 

a- Nur thy Father and Mother; but our Author 
nis Watents himſelf with half, leaves out thy Mo- 
ot, Mer quite, as little ſerviceable to his Purpoſe. 


t of that more in another Place. 
4 7. Ido not think our Author fo little skill'd 
the way of writing Diſcourſes of this Na- 
re, nor ſo careleſs of the Point in Hand, 
Kat he by over- ſight commits the Fault, that 
& himſelf, in his Anarchy of a mix d Monarchy, 
239. objects to Mr. Hunton in theſe Words: 
Mere firſt I charge the A. that he hath not gi- 
n us any Definition, or Deſcription of Monarchy in 
era !; for by the Rules of Method, he ſhould 
ve firſt defin d. And by the like Rule of Me- 
igi· Mod Sir Robert ſhould have told us, what his 
Wtherhood or Fatherly Authority is, before he had 
nich ; told 
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told us, in whom it was to be found, and tal; 
ked ſo much of it. But perhaps Sir Robe 
found, that this Fatherly Authority, this Powe 
of Fathers, and of Kings, for he makes ther 
both the ſame, p. 24. would make a very ol} 
and frightful Figure, and very diſagreeing 
with what either Children imagine of their Pi 
rents, or Subjects of their Kings, if he ſhoul 
have given ns the whole Draught together i 
that gigantic Form, he had painted it in hi 
own Phancy ; and therefore, like a wary Phy 
ſician, when he would have his Patient ſwallow 
ſome har fh or corroſive Liquor, he mingles 1 
with a large Quantity of that which may di 
lute it; that the ſcatter'd Parts may go dow! # 
with leſs feeling, and cauſe leſs Averſion. , 
8. Let us then endeavour to find what Ac 
count he gives us of this Fatherly Authority, a 
it lies ſcatter'd in the ſeveral Parts of his W ri 
tings. And firſt, as it was veſted in Adam, b& 
ſays, Not only Adam, but the ſucceeding Patri 
archs, had by Right of Fatherhood Royal Authoring 
over their Children, p. 12. This Lordſhip which A. 
dam by Command had over the whole World, ai 
by Right deſcending from him the Patriarchs did en 
Joy, was as large and ample as the abſolute Domi. 
nion of any Monarch, which hath been ſince th] 
Creation, P. 13. Dominion of Life and Death, 
making War, and concluding Peace, p. 13. Adan 
and the Patriarchs had abjulute Power of Lite an 
Death, p. 35. Kings, in the Right of Parent, 
ſucceed to the Exerciſe of ſupreme Tur: dition, p. 
19. As Kingly Power is by the Law of God, ſo it 
hath no inferior Law to limit it, Adam was Lori} 
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all, P- 40. The Father of a Family governs by 
other Law , than by his own Will, P. 78. The 
periority of Princes is above Laws, p. 79. The 
S-/imited Juriſdiction of Kings is fo _ de ſcri- 
a by Samuel, p. 80. Kings are above the Laws, 
93. And to this purpoſe ſee a great deal 
Wore which our A. delivers in Bodin's Words: 
ij certain, that all Laws, Privileges, and Grants 
Princes, have no Force, but during their Liſe; 
TJ they be not ratified by the expreſs Conſent , or by 
B//erance of the Prince following, eſpecially Priviles 
s, O. p. 279. The Reaſon why Laws have been 
made by Kings, was this; When Rings were ei- 
er buſied with Wars , or diſtracted with public 
eres, fo that every private Man could not have Ac- 
@/s to their Perſons, to learn their Wills and Plea- 
e, then were Laws of Neceſſity invented, that 
every particular Subject might find his principal 
Wraſure decypher d unto him in the Tables of his 
aws, p. 92. Ira Monarchy, the King muſt by 
ceſſity be above the Laws, p. 100. A perſett 


0 ing dom is that, wherein the King rules all things 


cording to his own Will, p. 100. Neither Com- 
on nor Statute Laws are, or can be, any Diminu- 
n of that general Power, which Kings have o- 
r their People by Right of Fatherhood, p. 115, 
dam was the Father, Ning, and Lord over his 
amily; a Syn, a Subject, and à Servant or Slave, 
ere one and the ſame thing at firſt. The Father 
V Power to diſpoſe or ſell his children or Servants; 
Hence we find, that the firſt -:: koning up of Goods 
$ Scripture, the Man-Serv4int and the Maid-Ser- 


ſo il ant, are numbred among tis Poſſeſſions and Sub- 


ance of the Owner, as other Goods were, O. Pref. 
God 


. 4 
: 43 
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God alſo bath given to the Father a Right or Liberty, Þ 
1 to alien his Power over his Children to any other; 
whence we find the Sale and Gift of Children 1 
have been much in uſe in the Beginning of the 
' UMWorld, when Men had their Servants for a Poſſeſſin® 
'8 and an Inheritance, as well as other Goods; where. 
\ upon we find the Power of Caſtrating and makin 
If | Eunuchs much in uſe in old times, O. p. 155M 
Wl | Law is nothing elſe but the Will of him that hat 
1 the Power of the Supream Father, O. p. 223. I 
| was God's Ordinance that the Supremacy ſhould 4 
unlimitted in Adam, and as large as all the Acts o 
1 bis Will, and as in him, ſo in all others that® 
E | | have Supream Power, O. P- 245. al 
13 9. I have been fain to trouble my Reader 
| with theſe ſeveral Quotations in our A.'s own 
Words, that in them might be ſeen his own 
id | Deſcription of his Fatherly Authority, as it lie 
ſcatter'd up and down in his Writings, which 
he ſuppoſes was firſt veſted in Adam, and bys 
| Right belongs to all Princes ever ſince. This 
| Fatherly Authority then, or Right of Fatherhood 
| 


|| in our A.*s Senſe, is a Divine unalterableRight? 
of Sovereignty, whereby a Father or a Princes 


| hath an abſolute, arbitrary, unlimited, ande 
# | unlimitable Power, over the Lives, Liberties 
| and Eſtates of his Children and Subjects; ſo 
that he may take or alienate their Eſtates, ſell 
caſtrate, or uſe their Perſons as he plea ſes 
they being all his Slaves, and he Lord or Pro- 
prietor of every thing, and his unbounded 
Will their Law. . 
10. Our A. having placed ſuch a mighty 
Power in Adam, and upon that Some 
| | OUNUECET 
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unded all Government, and all Power of 
Winces, it is reaſonable to expect, that he 
Puld have proved this with Arguments clear 
d evident, ſuitable to the Weightineſs of the 


Guuſe. That ſince Men had nothing elle left 
them, they might in Slavery have ſuch unde- 


able Proofs of its Neceſſity, that their Con- 
Jences might be convinced, and oblige them 
W ſubmit peaceably to that abſolute Dominion, 
Which their Governors had a Right to exerciſe 
er them. Without this, what Good could 
Mr A. do, or pretend to do, by erecting ſuch 
unlimited Power, but flatter the natural 
Anity and Ambition of Men, too apt of itſelf 
grow and encreaſe with the Poſſeſſion of any 
wer? And by perſuading thoſe, who, by 

2 Conſent of their Fellow-Men, are advan- 
d to great, but limited, Degrees of it, that 
that part which is given them, they have a 


aht to all, that was not ſo; and therefore 


Sy do what they pleaſe, becauſe they have 
Anthority to do more than others, and ſo 
Inpt them to do, what is neither for their 
Fn, nor the good of thoſe under their Care 
Pereby great Miſchiefs cannot but follow. 

$1 1. The Sovereignty of Adam, being that 
which, as a ſure Baſis, our A. builds his 
phty abſolute Monarchy, I expected, that, 
his Patriarcha, this his main Suppoſition 
Puld have been proved, and eſtabliſhed with 
that Evidence of Arguments, that ſuch a 


tyWdamentat Tenet required; and that this, 


= which the great Streſs of the Buſineſs de- 
p ds, would have been made out with ea- 
ons 
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18 Of Government, | 
ſons ſufficient to juſtihe the Confidence with 
which it was aſſumed. But in all that Trea. ' 
tiſe, I could find very little tending that way: 

The thing is there ſo taken for granted, with. 
out Proof, that I could ſcarce believe my ſelf, 
when upon attentive reading that Treatiſe, |} 
found there ſo mighty a Structure rais'd, upon 
the bare Suppoſition of this Foundation. For, 
It is ſcarce credible, that in a Diſcourſe, where 
he pretends to confute the Erroneous Princip 
of Man's Natural Freedom, he ſhould do it by 
bare Suppoſition of Adam's Authority, without F 
offering any Proof for that Authority. Indeed F 
he confidently ſays, that Adam had Royal Au! K 
thority, P. 12, and 13. Abſolute Lordſhip an 
Dominion of Life and Death, P. 13. Aa Univer, 5 
ſal Monarchy, P. 33. Abſolute Power of Lite an I 
Death, p. 35. He is very frequent in ſuch Af Þ 
ſertions, but, what is ſtrange, in all his whols! . 
Patri archa 1 find not one Pretence of a Reaſoi F 
to eſtabliſh this his great Foundation of G 
vernment; not any thing that looks like at 
Argument, but theſe Words: To confirm thi Þ 
Natural Right of Regal Power, we find in the De 
calogue, that the Law which enjoyns Obedience t 
Kings, is delivered in the Terms, Honour thy F.. 
ther, as if all Power were originally in the Father | 
And why may I not add as well, That in the 
Decalogue, the Law that enjoyns Obedience 1 
Queens, is delivered in the Terms of Hononp M1 
thy Mother, as if all Power were originally ii Ah 
the Mother? The Argument, as Sir Roben Ih. 
puts it, will hold as well for one as C'other] In 
But of this, more in its due Place. of h 

12. All 
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ith # 12. All that I take notice of here, is, that 
ea. This is all our A. fays in this firſt, or any of 
iy: The following Chapters, to prove the Abſolute 
th. Power of Adam, which is his great Principle: 
elf, And yet, as if he had there ſettled it upon ſure 
„ Pemonſtration, he begins his ſecond Chapter 
F'ith theſe Words, By conferring theſe Proofs and 
Feaſons, drawn from the Authority of the Scripture. 
Where thoſe Proofs and Reaſons for Adam's So- 
Fereignty are, bating that of Honour thy Father, 
above-mentioned, I confeſs, I cannot find; un- 
eſs what he ſays, p. 11. In theſe Words we have 
cel} n evident Confeſſion , VIZ. of Bellarmine, that 
PPeation made Man Prince of his Poſterity, muſt 
dc taken for Proofs and Reaſons drawn from 
Fcripture, or for any ſort of Proof at all: 
hough from thence by a new way of Inference, 


Aſi in the Words immediately following, he con- 
ole} Fludes, the Royal Authority of Adam, ſufficient- 
ſon Jy ſettled in him. 

G0, 13. If he has in that Chapter, or any where 
> a1 in the whole Treatiſe, given any other Proofs 
thi f Adam's Royal Authority, other than by often 


epeating it, which, among ſome Men, goes 
or Argument, I deſire any body for him to 
gew me the Place and Page, that I may be 
 Fonvinced of my Miſtake, and acknowledge 
#'y Overſignt. If no ſuch Arguments are to 
de found, I beſeech thoſe Men, who have ſo 
77 uch cryed up this Book, to conſider, whether 
y in hey do not give the World cauſe to ſuſpect, 
ben hat it's not the Force of Reaſon and Argu- 
* Ment, that makes them for Abſolute Monar- 
ul hy, but ſome other by Intereſt, and therefore 
are 
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be concluded, that there is little to be ſaid. 


whether in diſputing with others he made uſt 


claim or enjoy any thing but by Donation, Aſſigu 


Here we have the Sum of all his Arguments 
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arereſolved to applaud any Author, that writes 
in Favour of this Doctrine, whether he ſup. 
port it with reaſon or no. But I hope they do 
not expect, that rational and indifferent Men 
ſhould be brought over to their Opinion, be. 
cauſe this their great Dr. of it, in a diſcourt 
made on purpoſe, to ſet up the Abſolute Mona. 
chical Power of Adam, in oppoſition to the N 
tural Freedom of Mankind, has ſaid ſo little t) 
prove it, from whence it is rather naturally to 


14. But, that I might omit no care to in. 
form myſelf in our A.'s full Senſe, I conſult 
his Obſervations on Ariſtotle, Hobs, Cc. Tot: 


of any Arguments, for this his darling Tenet 
of Adam's Sovereignty ; fince in his Treatiſe oF 
the Natural Power of Kings, he hath been 

ſparing of them. In his Obſervations on Mr. F 
Hobs's Leviathan, I think he has put, in ſhort JF. 
all thoſe Arguments for it together, which ii 
his Writings I find him any where to make uk F 
of; his Words are theſe, If God created on! 
Adam, and of apicce of him made the Woman, and. 
by Generation from them Two, as parts of them il} 
Mankind be propagated : If alſo God gave to Adal | 

not only the Dominion over the Woman and the Chil 
dren that ſhould iſſue from them, but alſo over th 
whole Earth to ſubdue it, and over all the Creatunri 
on it, ſo that as long as Adam lived, no Man coul 


tion or Permiſſion from him, I wonder, &C. O. 165 


for Adam's Sovereignty, and againſt Natur 
Freedom ö 


ite: 


Of Government. a7: 1 
ſup. eedom, which 1 find up and down in his o- | 
2 Ther Treatiſes: And they are theſe following; | 

el | 


ods Creation of Adam, the Dominion he gave | 
im over Eve: And the Dominion he had as Fa- | 
urſe er over his Children, all which I ſhall particu- 


. 5 
Yarly conſider. 
Na. J 


e u 
y to 


in. 


be. 


HAK. 


2 F Adam's Title to Sovereignty by | 
uk ? Creation, | . 
net 7 ö 
e. IR Robert in his Preface to his Obſerya- | 
1 tions on Ariſtotle's Politics, tells us, A 


Mr Natural! Freedom of Mankind cannot be ſuppoſed 
ort ¶ without the denial of the Creation of Adam: But 
| I Yhow Adam's being Created, which was nothing 
ul: but his receiving a Being immediately from Om- 
on) F nipotency and the hand of God, gave Adam a 4 
di Þ Sovereignty over any thing, I cannot ſee, nor 
: & F conſequently underſtand, how a Suppoſition of 
lan ¶ Natural Freedom is a denial of Adam's Geation, 
and would be glad any body elſe (ſince our A. 
tk did not vouchſafe us the favour) would make 
un it out for him. For I find no difficulty to ſup- 
115. poſe the Freedom of Mankind, though I have al- 
11 ways believed the Creation of Adam. He was 
65.Y Created, or began to exiſt, by God's immedi- 
wy ate Power, without the Intervention of Parents 
or the pre-exiſtence of any of the ſame Species 
mY to beget him, when it pleaſed God he ſhould F 
I The 
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fore him, by the ſame Creating Power of God: 


and fo did the Lyon, the King of Beaſts, be. ' 


And if bare exiſtence by that Power, and in K. 


that way, will give Dominion, without any Þ 
more ado, our A. by this Argument, will 

make the Lyon have as good a Title to it, az Þ 
he, and certainly the Antienter. No! for Þ 
Adam had his Title by the Appointment of God, % 
ſays our A. in another place. Then bare Ce. F. 


tion gave him not Dominion, and one might 


have ſuppoſed Mankind Free without the denyin J 


the Creation of Adam, ſince *twas God's Appoint- | 


ment made him Monarch. 


16. But let us ſee, how he puts his Creation F 
and this Appointment together. By the Appoint- 
ment of God, ſays Sir Robert, as ſoon as Adam 
was Created, he was Monarch of the World, though 
he had no Subjects; for though there could not be 
actual Government till there were Subjects, yet by | 
the Right of Nature it was due to Adam to be Go- 
vernor of his Poſterity, though not in Act, yet at | 


leaſt in habit, Adam was a King from his Creation. 
I wiſh he had told us here, what he meant by 
God's Appointment. For whatſoever Providence 
orders, or the Law of Nature directs, or poſi- 
tive Revelation declares, may be ſaid to be by 
God's Appointment : But I ſuppoſe it cannot be 
meant here in the firſt Senſe, i. e. by Provi- 


dence ; becauſe that would be to ſay no more, 
but that as ſoon as Adam was Created he was de 


fatto Monarch, becauſe by right of Nature it was 
due to Adam, to be Governor of his Poſterity. But 


he could not de facto be by providence Conſtitn- | 
ted the Governor of the World, at a Time, 
when 
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be: Shen there was actually no Government, no 

Jubjects to be governed, which our A. here 
i Fonfeſſes. Monarch of the World is alſo difterent- 
y & uſed by our Author, for ſometimes he means 
wor it a Proprietor of all the World excluſive of 
"ny Sc reſt of Mankind, and thus he does in the 
* Time page of his Preface before cited, Adam, 
ys he, being Commanded to Multiply and People 
n pe Earth and to ſubdue it, and having Dominion 
_ iven him over all Creatures, was thereby the Mo- 
t urch of the whole World, none of his Poſterity had 
Ws y Right to poſſeſs any thing but by his Grant or 
Permiſſion, or by Succeſſion from him. 2. Let us 
Inderſtand then by Monarch Proprietor of the 
old, and by Appointment God's actual Donati- 
In, and revealed poſitive Grant made to Adam, 
Gen. 28. as we ſee Sir Robert himſelf does in 


45 Inis parallel place, and then his Argument will 
Th tand thus, by the poſitive Grant of God : As ſoon 
„Adam was Created, he was Proprietor of the 


Þerld, becauſe by the Right of Nature it was due to 


Adam to be Governor of his Poſterity. In which 
„ Pray of arguing there are two manifeſt Falſe- 
2 Foods. Firſt, It is falſe, that God made that 


Prant to Adam, as ſoon as he was Created, 
. Hce though it ſtands in the Text immediately 
by FSfter his Creation, yet It 1s plain 1t conld not 
e pe ſpoken to Adam, till after Eve was made 
ind brought to him, and how then could he be 
MW Monarch by Appointment as ſcon as Created, eſpe- 
* Filly ſince he calls, if I miſtake not, that which 


Pod fays to Eve, 3 Gen. 16. The original Grant 


t $f Government, which not being till after the 


Fall, when Adam was ſomewhat, at leaſt in 
„ | time 
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time, and very much, diſtant in condition fron } 
his Geation, I cannot fee, how our A. can ſaß 
in this Senſe, that by God's Appointment, as ſon 
& Adam was Created he was Monarch of the Worli, % 
Secondly, were it true that God's actual Dona. 
tion appointed Adam Monarch of the World as ſon 3 
as he was Created, yet the Reaſon here given for 
it would not prove it, but it would always be 
a falſe Inference, that God, by a poſitive Do 


nation appointed Adam Monarch of the World, b. 


cauſe by Right of Nature it was due to Adam to 
Governor of his Poſterity For having given hin 
the Right of Government by Nature, then 
was no need of a poſitive Donation, at leaſt it $ 
will never be a proof of ſuch a Donation. 
17. On the other ſide the matter will note 
much mended, if we underſtand by God's appoint Þ 
ment the Law of Nature, (though it be a pret 
ty harſh Expreſſion for it in this place) and) 


' Monarch of the World, Sovereign Ruler of Mai. 


kind: For then the Sentence under Conſiders ! 
tion muſt run thus: By the Law of Nature, | 


ſoon as Adam was Created he was Governor of Man 


kind, for by Right of Nature it was due to Adar 
to be Governor of his Poſterity, which amount 
to this, He was Governor by Right of Natwi Þ 
becauſe he was Governor by Right of Nature Þ 
But ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, that a Man! 
by Nature Governor of his Children, Adam coul 
not hereby be Monarch as ſoon as Created: Fo 
this Right of Nature being founded in his bein 
their Father, how Adam could have a Nats 
5s to be Governor, before he was a Father? 
when by being a Father only he had that Rig 


15, 


Thing 
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is, methinks, hard to conceive, unleſs he will 
have him to be a Father before he was a Fa- 
ther, and to have a Title before he had it. 


18. To this foreſeen Objection, our A. an- 


Iſwers very Logically, He was Governor in Ha- 
bit, and not in Act. A very pretty way of being 
da Governor without Government, a Father 
without Children, and King without Subjects. 
And thus Sir Robert was an Author before he 
Iurit his Book, not in Act tis true, but in Ha- 
bit, for when he had once Publiſh'd it, it was 


due to him by the Right of Nature, to be an Au- 


Tthor, as much as it was to Adam to be Governor 
$-f his Children, when he had begot them: And 
Sf to be ſuch a Monarch of the World, an abſo- 


Inte Monarch i» Habit, but not in Act, will 


ſerve the turn, I ſhould not much 'envy it to 
any of Sir Robert's Friends, that he thought 
It graciouſly to beſtow it upon, though even 


his of Act and Habit, if it ſignified any 
but our A.'s skill in diſtinctions, be 
ot to his purpoſe in this place. For the 


Nueſtion is not here about Adam's actual Exer- 
Fiſe of Government, but actually having a Title 
o be Governor: Government, ſays our A. 


as due to Adam by the Right of Nature: What 


Is this Right of Nature? A Right Fathers have 
Per their Children by begetting them; Gene- 
gatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos, ſays our 
A. out of Grotius, C. 223. The Right then fol- 
Nous the begetting as ariſing from it, ſo that 
Fccording to this way of reaſoning or diſt ingui- 


ing of our A. Adam, as ſoon as he was crea- 


ed, had a Title only in Habit, and not in Act, 
Fhich in plain Engliſh is, He had actually no 
B 


[tle at all. 19. To 
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19. To ſpeak leſs Learnedly, andmore In- 


telligibly, one may ſay of Adam, he was in a 


poſſibility of being Governor, ſince it was poſſi. 
ble he might beget Children, and thereby ac- 


quire that Right of Nature, be it what it will, 


to govern them, that accrues from thence: 


But what Connection has this with Adam's ea. 
tion, to make him ſay, that as ſoon as he was Crea- 
ted, he was Monarch of the World? for it may be 
as well ſaid of Noah, that as ſoon as he was 
born, he was Monarch of the World, ſince he 


was in poſlibility (which in our A.'s Senſe is 
enough to make a Monarch, a Monarch in Ha- 
bit,) to out live all Mankind, but his own Po- 
ſterity. What ſuch neceſſary Connection t. cre 


is betwixt Adam's Creation and his Right to Ge- 


vernment; 10 that a Natural Freedom of Mankind | 
cannot be ſuppoſed without the denial of the Creatio: | 
of Adam, I confeſs for my part J do not ſee; | 
nor how thoſe Words, by the Appointment, G 
O. 254. how ever explain'd, can be put tor. # 
ther, to make any tolerable Senſe, at leaſt to 


eſtabliſh this Poſition, with which they end, 


vix · Adam was a King from his Creation; a King F: 


ſays our A. not in Act, but in Habit, i. e. actuar 
ly no King at all. 

20. | fear I have tired my Reader's Patience, 
by dwelling longer on this Paſſage, than the 
weightineſs of any Argument in it, ſeems t. 
require: But I have unavoidably been engaged 
in it by our A.'s way of Writing, who, hud: 
ling ſeveral Suppoſitions together, and that | 
doubtful and general Terms, makes ſuch 3 


medly and Confuſion, that it is impoſſible 14 K 


ed 


ſhew his Miſtakes, without examining the 0 
vera 


Dr. 
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; Averal Senſes, wherein his Words may be taken, 
- and without ſeeing how, in any of theſe vari- 
Zous Meanings, they will conſiſt together, and 
Shave any Truth in them: For in this preſent 
paſſage before us, how can any one argue againſt 
this Poſition of his, that Adam was a King from 
his Creation, unleſs one examine, whether the 


be Words, from his Creation, be to be taken, as 
as they may, for the time of the Commencement 
he of his Government, as the foregoing words im- 
i Port, as ſoon as he was Created he was Monarch; 
. br, tor the cauſe of it, as he ſays, p. 11. Crea- 
tion made Man Prince of his Poſterity: How far- 


the nin one judge of the truth of his being thus 
, King, till one has examined, whether King be 
% Jo be taken, as the words in the beginning of 
his paſſage would perſwade, on ſuppoſition of 
is Private Dominion, which was by God's poſi- 
i ive Grant, Monarch of the World by Appoint- 
„ Det; or King on ſuppoſition of his Fatherly 
+ to Newer over his Off-ſpring, which was by Na- 
end, Are, due by the Right of Nature, whether, I 
ins, Py» King be to be taken 1n both, or one only 
ua, F theſe two Senſes, or in neither of them, but 
| Mly this, that Creation made him Prince, in 
nee, Lay different from both the other ? For tho? 
the is Aſſertion, that Adam was King from his 
eation, be true in no Senſe, yet it ſtands here 


18 0 . 
agel an evident concluſion drawn from the pre- 
** ding Words, though in truth it be but a 


re Aſſertion joyn'd to other Aſſertions of the 
ach Me kind, which confidently put together in 
le n rds of undetermined and dubious meaning, 
he ſe like a ſort of arguing, when there is in- 
ver ed neither Proof nor Connection: A way 
B 2 very 


at l 
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very familiar with our A. of which having gi- 
ven the Reader a taſte here, I ſhall, as much as 
the Argument will permit me, avoid touching 
on hereafter ; and ſhould not have done it here, 
were it not to let the World ſee, how Inco- 
herences, in Matter, and Suppoſitions without 
Proofs put handſomely together in good Words 
and a plauſible Stile, are apt to paſs for ſtrong 
Reaſon and good Senſe, till they come to be 
look'd into with Attention. 


— 
11 


P. IV. 


Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by 


Donation, Gen. 1. 28. 


41. AVING at laſt got through the fore. 

going Paſſage, where we have been ſo 
long detain'd, not by the Force of Arguments 
and Oppoſition, but the Intricacy of the Words, 
and the Doubtfulneſs of the Meaning; Let us 3 
go on to his next Argument, for Adam's Sove. F 
reignty. Our A. tells us in the Words 0! F 
Mr. Selden, that Adam by Donation from Ge, 
Gen. 1. 28. was made the general Lord of all Thins | 
not without ſuch a private Dominion to himſelf, « 


without his Grant did exclude his Children. Ti 
Determination of Mr. Selden Says our A. is cor 
ſonant to the Hiſtory of the Bible, and natural Rug 
ſon, O. 210. And in his Pref. to his Obſ. 0 


Ariſt. he ſays thus, The firſt Government in 1 


World was Monarchical in the Father of all He 
Adam being commanded to multiply and people it 
Earth, and to ſubdue it, and having Dominion 9 
ven him over all Creatures, was thereby the Men i 


i 
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of the whole World, none of his Poſterity had any 
\ Right to poſſeſs any thing, but by his Grant or Per- 
* miſſion, or by Succeſſion from him: The Earth, ſaith 
© the Pſalmiſt, hath he given to the Children of Men, 
which ſhew the Title comes from Fatherhood. 


22. Before I examine this Argument, and 


the Text on which it is founded, it is neceſ- 
ſary to deſire the Reader to obſerve, that 
our A. according to his uſual Method, begins 
in one Senſe, and concludes in another; he 
begins here with Adam's Propriety, or private 
Dominion, by Donation; and his concluſion is, 
which ſhew the Title comes from Fatherhood. 


23. But let us ſee the Argument. The 


words of the Text are theſe; Aud God bleſſed 
them, and God ſaid unto them, be Fruitful and 
Aultiply and Repleniſh the Earth and ſubdue it, and 
Shave Dominion over the Fiſh of the Sea, and over 


the Fowl of the Air, and over every living thing 


that moveth upon the Earth, 1 Gen. 28. from 
Iwhence our A. concludes, that Adam, having 
| Were Dominion given him over all Creatures, was 
; Whereby the Monarch of the whole World : W here- 
Dy muſt be meant, that either this Grant of 


od gave Adam Property, or as our A. calls 


It, Private Dominion over the Earth, and all in- 
Ferior or irrational Creatures, and ſo conſe- 


Juently that he was thereby Monarch; or 20, 


That it gave him Rule and Dominion over all 


arthly Creatures whatſoever, and thereby 
dver his Children, and ſo he was Monarch 3 for, 


Mr. Selden has properly worded it, Adam 


vas made General Lord of all things, one may ve- 


| Fy clearly underſtand him, that he means ne- 
hing to be granted to Adam here but Property, 
B 3 -- an > 
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and therefore he ſays not one word of Adam's 
Monarchy. But our A. ſays, Adam was hereby) 
Monarch of the World, which properly ſpeaking, 
ſignifies Sovereign Ruler of all the Men in the 
World; and ſo Adam, by this Grant, muſt 
be conſtituted ſuch a Ruler. If our A. means 
otherwiſe, he might, with much Clearneſs 
have ſaid, that Adam was hereby Proprietor of the 
whole World. But he begs your Pardon in that 
point, clear diſtin& ſpeaking not ſerving every 
where to his Purpoſe, you muſt not expect it in 
him, as in Mr. Selden, or other ſuch Writers. 
24. In oppoſition therefore to our A.*'s Do- 
ctrine, that Adam was Monarch of the whole \ | 
IWozl4, founded on this Place, I ſhall ſhew. | 
1. That by this Grant, 1 Gen. 28. God 
gave no immediate Power to Adam over Men, | | 
over his Children, over thoſe of his own Spe- 
cies; and fo he was not made Ruler, or Monarch 
by this Charter. — 
2. That by this Grant God gave him not 
Private Dominion over the inferior Creatures, 
but right in common with all Mankind; ſo 
neither was he Monarch, upon the account * | 
the Property here given him. 


25. 1. That this Donation. 1 Gen. 28. gave 
Adam no power over Men, will appear if ve 
conſider the Words of it. For ſince all Poſi- : 
tive Grants convey no more, than the expreß # 
Words, they are made in, will carry, let ua 
ſee which of them here will comprehend Mau 
kind, or Adam's Poſterity ; and thoſe, I ima-*? 
gin, if any, muſt be theſe, every living thing. 
that moveth, the Words in Hebrew are, 
Din MN i. e. Beſtiam Reptantem, 9 1 

ords 
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„ Words the Scripture it ſelf is the beſt inter- 
-by Apreter: God having created the Fiſhes and 
ig, Fovwls the 5th day, the beginning of the 67h, 
he he creates the Irrational Inhabitants of the dry 
aſt Land, which, v. 24. are deſcribed in theſe 
ns Words, let the Earth bring forth the living Crea- 
eſs ture after his kind; Cattle and creeping things, and 
the T beaſts of the Earth, after his kind, and V. 2. and 
iat God made the Beaſts of the Earth after his kind, 
Ty | and Cattle aſter their kind, and every thing that 
creepeth on the Earth after his kind : Here iu the 
Trreation of the brute Inhabitants of the Earth, 
)o- he firſt ſpeaks of them all under one General 
le Name, of Living Creatures, and then after- 
wards divides them into three ranks, 1. Cattle, 
or ſuch Creatures as were or might be tame, 
en, and ſo be the private Poſſeſſion of particular 
be- Ten; 2. Am which ver. 24. and 25. in our 
rc< Bible, is Tranſlated beaſts, and by the Septua- 
int hneia, Wild Beaſts, and is the ſame Word, 
wot! that here in our Text, ver. 28. where we have 
es, this great Charter to Adam, is Tranſlated 
ſo Living thing, and is alſo the ſame Word uſed, 
of | Gen. g. 2. where this Grant is renew'd to Noah, 
and there likewiſe Tranſlated Beaſt. 3. The 
we third Rank were the creeping Animals, which 
we ver. 24. and 25. are compriſed under the Word, 
ſi m, the ſame that is uſed here ver. 28. 
und is Tranſlated moving, but in the former 
gV cries Creeping, and by the Septuagint in all theſe 
Places, i, or Reptils ; From whence it ap- 
pears, that the Words which we Tranſlate 
here in God's Donation, ver. 28. Living Crea- 
re, Fures moving are the ſame, which in the Hiſto- 
ich ry of the Creation, ver. 24. 25. ſignifie two 
| B 4 Ranks? 
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Ranks of terreſtrial Creatures, viz. Mild Beaſts 
and Reptils, and are ſo underſtood by the Septu- 
aint. 

SAC, When God had made the Irrational 
Animals of the World, divided into three 
kinds, from the places of their Habitation, 
viz. Fiſhes of the Sea, Fowls of the Air, and living 
Creatures of the Earth, and theſe again into 
Cattle, Wild Beaſts, and Reptils, he conſiders of 
making Man, and the Dominion he ſhould have 
over the Terreſtrial World, ver. 26. and then 
he reckons up the Inhabitants of theſe three 
Kingdoms: But in the terreſtrial leaves out 
the ſecond Rank um, or wild Beaſts: But 
here, ver. 28. where he actually exerciſes this 
Deſign, and gives him this Dominion, the 
Text mentions the Fiſhes of the Sea, and Fowls of 
the Air, and the Terreſtrial Creatures in the 
Words that ſignifie the Mid Beaſts and Reptili, 
though Tranſlated Living thing that moveth, 
leaving out Cattle. In both which Places, | 


though the Word that ſignifies Wild Beaſts be 
omitted in one, and that which ſignifies Cattle 
in the other, yet, ſince God certainly executed 
in one place, what he declares he deſigned in 
the other, we cannot but underſtand the ſame | 7 
in both places, and have here only an Account, 4; 
how the terreſtrial irrational Animals, which T7 
were already created and reckon'd up at T7 


their Creation, in three diſtinct Ranks of Cattel | : 


FI 


* 
| 


Wild Beaſts, and Reptils, were here, ver. 28. 
actually put under the Dominion of Man, 
as they were deſigned wer. 26. nor do theſe 
Words contain in them the leaſt Appearance 
of any thing, that can be wreſted, to ſignifie J- 
God's giving to one Man Dominion over ano- 
her, to Adam over his Poſterity. 27. And 


; { 
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27. And this further appears from Gen. 9. 2. 
v here God renewing this Charter to Noah and 
11 his Sons, he gives them Dominion over the 
Fowls of the Air, and the Fiſhes of the Sea, and the 
Terreſtrial Creatures, expreſſed by TN and won 
Wild Beaſts and Reptils, the ſame Words that 
5 In the Text before us 1 Gez. 28. are Tranſlated 
of every moving thing, that moveth on the Earth, 
which by no means can comprehend Man, the 


ho Grant being made to Noah and his Sons, all 
_ the Men then living, and not to one part of 
it Men over another: Which is yet more evi- 
ut dent from the very next Words ver. 3. where 
is God gives every VD, every moving thing, the 
ne Lery words uſed, Ch. 1.28. to them for Food. 
＋ By all which it is plain, that Gods Donation 


ho to Adam, Ch. 1. 28. and his deſignation, v. 2 6. 
/;, and his Grant again to Noah and his Sons, 
refer to and contain in them neither more nor 


1 leſs, than the Works of the Creation the 
de Fth day, and the Beginning of the 6th, as 
% they are ſet down from the 20th, to 26th, 


ed ver. incluſively of the iſt Ch. and ſo 
comprehend all the Species of irrational Ani- 


= mals of the Terraqueous Globe, though all the 
nt. Words whereby they are expreſled in the Hi- 
ich ſtory of their Creation, are no where uſed in 
at any of the following Grants, but ſome of them 
rel omitted in one, and ſome in another. From 
28. hence I think it is paſt all doubt, that Man 
n. Kannot be comprehended in this Grant, nor 
eſe | any Dominion over thoſe of his own Species 
ww be convey'd to Adam. All the Terreſtrial ir- 


:ce rational Creatures are enumerated at their 
Creation, ver. 25. under the Names Beaſts 
B 5 of 
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of the Earth, Cattle and creeping things; but 
Man being not then Created, was not con- 
tain'd under any of thoſe Names; and there- 
fore, whether we underſtand the Hebrew 
Words right or no, they cannot be ſuppoſed 
to comprehend Man, in the very ſame Hiſto- 
ry, and the very next Verſes following, eſpe- 
clally ſince that Hebrew Word n which if 
any in this Donation to Adam, Ch. 1. 28. muſt _ 
comprehend Man, is ſo plainly uſed in contra- 
diſtinction to him, as Gen. 6. 20. 7. 14. 21. 23, 
Gen. 8. 17, 19. And if God made all Mankind 
flaves to Adam and his Heirs by giving Adan 
Dominion over every living thing that moveth on 
the Earth, Ch. 1. 28. as our A. would have it, 
methinks Sir Robert ſhould have carried his 
Monarchical Power one ſtep higher, and ſatis- 
fied the World, that Princes might eat their 
Subjects too, ſince God gave as full Power to 
Noah and his Heirs, Ch. 9. 2. to eat every living, | 
thing that moveth, as he did to Adam to bare“ 
Dominion over them, the Hebrew Words in 
both places being the ſame. | 
28. David, who might be ſuppoſed to un. 
derſtand the Donation of God in this Text, 
and the right of Kings too, as well as our A. 
in his Comment on this place, as the Learned 
and judicious Ainſworth calls it, in the 8th 
Pſalm, finds here no ſuch Charter of Monarchi. 
cal Power, his Words are, Thou haſt made him 
1. e. Man the Son of Man, à little lower than til 
Angels, thou mad'ſt him to have Dominion over tit! 
Works of thy hands, thou haſt put all things undo 
his Feet, all Sheep and Oxen and the Beaſts of tht | 


Held, and the Fowls of the Air, and Fiſh of tit 
544 
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Sea, and whatſoever paſſeth through the Paths of 
the Sea. In which words, if any one can find 
Tout, that there is meant any Monarchical 
power of one Man over another, but only the 
7 Dominon of the whole Species of Mankind, 
7 over the inferior Species of Creatures, he may, 
for ought I know, deſerve to be one of Sir Rob's 
Monarchis in habit, for the rareneſs of the diſco- 
very. And by this time, I hope it is evident, 
that he that gave Dominion over every Living 
thing that moveth on the Earth, gave Adam no 
* Monarchical Power over thoſe of his own Spe- 


cies, which will yet appear more fully ia the 


next thing I am to ſhew. 


29. 2. Whatever God gave by the Words of 


this Grant, 1 Ger. 28. it was not to Adam in 
particular, excluſive of all other Men: what- 
ever Dominion he had thereby, it was not a pri- 
Late Dominion, but a Dominion in common 
with the reſt of Mankind. That this Dona- 
tion was not made in particular to Adam, ap- 
7 pears evidently from the Words of the Text, 
it being made to more than one, for it was ſpok- 
en in the Plural Number, God bleſſed them, 
and faid unto them, Have Dominion. God ſays 
unto Adam and Eve, have Dominion; thereby, 

3 fays our A. Adam was Monarch of the World : But 
the Grant being to them, i. e. ſpoke to Eve alſo, 


as many Interpreters think with reaſon, that 
theſe Words were not ſpoken till Adam had his 
Wife, muſt not ſhe therebybe Lady, as well as he 


Lord of the World? If it be ſaid, that Eve was 


ſubjected to Adam, it ſeems ſhe was not ſo fub- 
jected to him, as to hinder her Dominion over the 
Creatures, or Property in them; for ſhall we ſay 

e that 
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that God ever made a joint Grant to two, and 
one only was to have the Benefit of it ? 

30. But perhaps *twill be ſaid, Eve was not 
made till afterward, grant it ſo, what Advan- 
tage will our A. get by it? The Text will be 
only the more directly againſt him, and ſhew 
that God, in this Donation, gave the World 
to Mankind in common, and not to Adam in 
particular. The Word Them in the Text 
muſt include the Species of Man, for 'tis cer- 
tain Them can by no means ſignifie Adam alone. 

In the 26th Verſe, where God declares his In- 
tention to give this Dominion, it is plain he | 
meant, that he would make a Species of 
Creatures, that ſhould have Dominion 
cover the other Species of this Terreſtrial ' 
Globe: The Words are, And God ſaid, Let 
us make Man in our Image, after our Likeneſs, 
and let them have Dominion over the Fiſh, &c. 
They then were to have Dominion. Who ? 
even thoſe who were to have the Inage of God, 
the individuals of that Species of Man, that he 
was going to make, for that Them ſhould ſig- *' 
nifie Adam ingly, excluſive of the reſt, that 
ſhould be in the World with him, is againſt  ? 
both Scripture and all Reaſon: And it cannot 
poſſibly be made Senſe, if Man in the former 
part of the Verſe do not ſignifie the ſame with ? 
Them in the latter, only Aan there, as is uſual, 
is taken for the Species, and them the individu- þ 3 
als of that Species; and we have a Reaſon inn 
the very Text. God makes him in his own [ | ? 
mage after bis own Likeneſs, makes him an intelle- | 
Qual Creature, and ſo capable of Dominion: 
For wherein ſoever elſe the Image of God 7 4 
| HILCN Bm 
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0 : ſed, the intellectual Nature was certainly a 


Hart of it, and belong'd to the whole Species, 


ind enabled them to have Dominion over the in- 
Frior Creatures; and therefore David ſays in 


he 8th Pſalm above cited, Thou haſt made him 
Fttle lower than the Angels, thou haſk made him to 


$ave Dominion. Tis not of Adam King David 


peaks here, for Verſe 4. tis plain, *tis of Man, 
d the Syn of Man, of the Species of Mankind. 
31. And that this Grant ſpoken to Adam was 
ade to him, and the whole Species of Man, is 


Tlcar from our A. so /n Proof out of the Pſalmiſt. 
he Earth, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, hath he given to 
he Children of Men; which ſhews the Title comes 

From Fatherhood. Theſe are Sir Robert's Words 


in the Preface before cited, and a ſtrange Infe- 


Fence it is he makes; God hath given the Earth to 
the Children of Men, ergo the Title comes from Fa- 
Fherhood. *T'1s Pity the Propriety of the Hebrew 


ongue had not uſed Fathers of Men, inſtead of 
ildren of Men, to expreſs Mankind ; then in- 


deed our A. might have had the Countenance 

of the ſound of the Words, to have placed the 
Title in the Eatherhood. But to conclude, that 
the Fatherhood had the Right to the Earth, be- 
cauſe God gave it to the Children of Men, is a 

Way of arguing peculiar to our A: And a 

Man muſt have a great mind to go contrary to 
the Sound as well as Senſe of the Words, be- 
fore he could light on it. But the Senſe is yet 
harder, and more remote from our A.'s pur- 
poſe: For as it ſtands in his Preface, it is to 
prove Adam's being Monarch, and his reaſo- 
: ning is thus, God gave the Earth to the Children 
ef Men, ergo Adam was Monarch of the World, | 


dehe 
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defie any Man to make a more pleaſant Con- 
cluſion than this, which cannot be excuſed 
from the moſt obvious Abſurdity, till it can 
be ſhewn ,, that by Children of Men, he who 
had no Father, Adam alone is ſignified; but 
whatever our A, does, the Scripture ſpeaks 
not Nonſenſe. 

32. To maintain this Property and Private 


Dominion of Adam, our A. labours in the fol. 


lowing Page to deſtroy the Community grant- 
ed to Noah and his Sons, in that parallel Place, 
9 Gen. 1, 2, 3. and he endeavours to do it 


two Ways. 


I. Sir Rob. would perſwade us againſt the 


expreſs Words of the Scripture, that what was 
here granted to Noah, was not granted to 
his Sons in common with him. His Words 
are; As for the general Community between Noah 


and his Sons, which Mr. Selden will have to be 


granted to them, 9 Gen. 2. the Text doth not war- 
rant it. What Warrant our A. would have, 
when the plain expreſs Words of Scripture, 
not capable of another meaning, will not ſatis- 
fie him, who pretends to build wholly on 
Scripture, is not eaſie to imagine. The Text 
lays, God bleſſed Noah and his Sons, and ſaid ut 


to them, 1. e. as our A. would have it, unto him 


For, ſaith he, although the Sons are there mentic 


ned with Noah in the Bleſſing, yet it may beſt be un- N 
derſtood, with a Subordination or Benediction in Su- 
ceſſion, O. 211. That indeed is beft, for our 
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A. to be underſtood, which beſt ſerves to 


his Purpoſe, but that truly may beſt be under- 


ftood by any body elſe, which beſt agrees with 


the plain conſtruction of the Words, and 2 , 
1 es 
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; es from the obvious meaning of the place; 
und then with Subordination and in Succeſſion, 
vill not be beſt underſtood, in a Grant of God, 


here he himſelf put them not, nor mentions 


any ſuch Limitation, But yet, our A. has rea- 

ſons, why it may beſt be underſtood ſo. The Bleſſing, 
ſays he in the following words, might truly be 
3 fulfilled, if the Sons either under or after their Fa- 
3 ther, enjoy d a Private Dominion, O. 211. which 
is to ſay, that a Grant, whoſe expreſs Words 
give a joint Title in preſent (for the Text 
ſays, into your Hands they are delivered) may 

beſt be underſtood with a Subordination or in Suc- 

cceſſion: becauſe tis — that in Subordination, 
or Succeſſion it may be 


enjoy*d. Which is all one 
as to ſay, that a Grant of any thing in preſent 


poſſeſſion, may beſt be underſtood of Reverſion: Be- 
cauſe *tis poſſible one may live to enjoy it in 
Reverſion. If the Grant be indeed toa Father 
and to his Sons after him, who is ſo kind as to 
let his Children enjoy it preſently in common 
with him, one may truly ſay, as to the event 
one will be as good as the other; but it can ne- 
ver be true, that what the expreſs words grant 
in poſſeſſion, and in common, may beſt be under- 
ſtood, to be in Reverſion. The ſum of all his 
reaſoning amounts to this: God did not give 


to the Sons of Noah the World in common 
with their Father, becauſe *twas poſlible they 
might enjoy it under, or after him. A very 
good ſort of Argument, againſt an expreſs 
Text of Scripture : But God muſt not be be- 
heved, though he ſpeaks it himſelf, when he 


ſays, he does any thing, which will not conſiſt _ ü 


with Sir Robert's Hypotheſis. 
33. For 
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33. For *tis plain, however he would ex- 
clude them, That part of this Benediction, as he 
would have it in Succeſſion, mult needs be meant 


Fruitful, and Multiply, and Repleniſh the Earth, 
ſays God, in this Bleſſing. This part of the 
BenediCtion, as appears by the ſequel, con- 
cerned not Noah himſelf at all; for we read 
not of any Children he had after the Flood, 
and in the following Chapter, where his Poſte- 
rity is reckon'd up, there is no mention of any, 


and ſo this Benediction in Succeſſion, was not to | 
take place till 350 Years after, and to ſave our 
the Peopling of the | 


A's imaginary Monarchy, 
World muſt be deferr'd 350 Years; for this 
palit of the Benediction cannot be underſtood | 
with Subordination, unleſs our A. will ſay, that 
they muſt ask leave of their Father Noah to lie 


with their Wives. But in this one point our 


A. is conſtant to himſelf in all his Diſcourſes, | 
he takes great care there ſhonld be Monarchs 
in the World, but very little that there ſhould 
be People; and indeed his way of Government 
is not the way to People the World. For 
how much Abſolute Monarchy helps to fulfil 
this great and primary Bleſſing of God AL | 
mighty, Be Fruitful, and Multiply, and repleniſh 


the Earth, which contains in it the improve- | N 


ment too of Arts and Sciences, and the 
conveniences of Life, may be ſeen in thoſe | 
large and rich Countries, which are hap- | 


py under the Turkiſh Government, where are 
not now to be found 3, nay in many, if not | 


molt parts of them , perhaps I might ſay not 
—* of the People, that were formerly, as will 
| eaſily 


to the Sons, and not to Noah himſelf at all, Be 
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ſaſily appear to any one, who will compare the 
Accounts we have of it at this time, with 
Aatient Hiſtory. But this by the by. 
34. The other Parts of this Benediction or 
th; Prant, are ſo expreſſed, that they muſt needs be 
he Anderſtood to belong equally to them all;as much 
N- to Noah's Sons as to Noah himſelf, and not to his 
ad Fons with a Subordination or in Succeſſion. The Fear 
d, | of you, and the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be up- 
e pn every Beaſt, &c. Will any Body but our A. ſay, 
„ that the Creatures feared and ſtood in awe of 
to Wah only, and not of his Sons without his 
Ur | Jeave, or till after his death ? And the follow- 
ne ing Words, into your hands they are delivered, are 
IS they to be underſtood as our A. ſays, if your 
d Father pleaſe, or they ſhall be deliver'd into 
it Four hands hereafter. If this be to argue from 
e | Kcripture, I know not what may be proved 
rp it, and I can ſcarce ſee how much this dif- 
„fers from that ction and Phanſie; or how much 
aa ſurer Foundation it will prove, than the opi. 
1 Fnions of Philoſophers and Poets, which our A. ſo 
t much condemns in his Preface. | 
| } 35. But our A. goes on to prove, that i: 
113 may beſt be underſtood with a Subordination or 
- | Ja Benediftion in Succeſſion, for, ſays he, it is not 
probable that the private Dominion which God gave 
to Adam, and by his Donation, Aſſignation or Ceſ- 
¶ſion to his Children, was Abrogated, and a Ommu- 
 Inity of all things inſtituted between Noah and his 
| 2 Sons------Noah was left the ſole Heir of the World, 
' 3 why ſhould it be thought that God would diſinherit 
bim of his Birth. right, and make him of all Men in 
the World the only Tenant in Common with his Chil- 
aren, O. 211. 


36. The 
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36. The Prejudices of our own ill grounded 
Opinions, however by us called probable, can. 
not authorize us to underſtand Scripture con. 
trary to the direct and plain Meaning of the 
Words. I grant, *tis not probable, that Adam's 
private Dominion was here Abrogated : Becauſe it 
is more than improbable, (for it will never he 
proved) that ever Adam had any ſuch privat: 
Dominion: And ſince parallel-Places of Scrip-- 
ture are moſt probable to make us know, how 
they may be beſt underſtood. there needs but the 
comparing this Bleſſing here to Woah and his 
Sons after the Flood, with that to Adam after | 
the Creation, 1 Gen. 28. to aſſure any one that 
God gave Adam no ſuch private Dominion. *Tis } 
probable, 1 confeſs, that Noah ſhould have the 
ſame Title, the ſame Property and Dominion 
after the Flood, that Adam had before it: But 
ſince private Dominion cannot conſiſt with the 
Bleſſing and Grant God gave to him and his 
Sons in Common, *tis a ſufficient Reaſon to! 
conclude, that Adam had none, eſpecially ſince 
in the Donation made to him, there is no 
Words that expreſs it, or do in the leaſt fa- 
vour it; and then let my Reader judge whe- 
5 ther it may beſt be underſtood; when in the one 
5 place there is not one Word for it, not to ſay 

|| what has been above proved, that that Text 
f | itſelf proves the contrary ; and in the other, 
the Wordsand Senſe are directly againſt it. 
|| 
i 
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37. But our A. ſays, Noah was the ſole Heir 
of the World, why ſhould it be thought that God 


þ would diſinherit him of his Birth-right :- Heir, in- 

jj deed, in England, ſignifies the Eldeſt Son, who 

is by the Law of England to have all wr 
nd, 


ded 


can.“ 


*ON- 
the 
m 
ſe it 
he 


Uate 


rip 2 
poſſeſſions of one could not at all Prejudice, or, 


O 


the 
his 
ter not be very ſucceſsful in perſuading People out 
pf their Senſes, and ſay what he could, Men 
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and, but where God ever appointed any ſuch 


ir of the World, our A. would have done wel] 


Fo have ſhewed us; and how God diſinherited 
Sim of his Birth-right, or what harm was done 
Sim if God gave his Sons a Right to make uſe 
pf a part of the Earth for the ſupport of them- 
ſelves and Families, when the whole was not 
dnly more then Noah himſelf, but infinitely 


ore then they all could make uſe of, and the 


15 to any uſe, ſtreighten that of the other. 
38. Our A. probably foreſeeing he might 


ould be apt to believe the plain Words of 


Scripture, and think, as they ſaw, that the 
Grant was ſpoken to Noah and his Sons joint- 
ly. He endeavours to inſinuate, as if this 


rant to Noah, conveyed no Property, no 


Dominion; becauſe, Subduing the Earth and Do- 


inion over the Creatures are therein omitted, nor 


The Earth once named. And therefore, ſays he, 
fſtthere is à conſiderable Difference between theſe two 
Texts, the firſt Bleſſing gave Adam a Dominion o- 
wer the Earth and all Creatures, the latter allows 
Noah liberty to uſe the living Creatures for Food , 

here is no 22 or Diminiſhing of his Title, to 
4 Property of all Things, but an Enlargement only 
of his Commons, O. 211. 


So that in our A.“? 


Senſe, all that was ſaid here to Noah and his 
Sons, gave them no Dominion, no Property, 
but only Enlarged the Commons ;, their Commons 
{1 ſhould ſay ſince, God ſays, to you are they gi. 
ven, though our A. ſays his, for as for Noah', 
Sons, they it ſeems by Sir Robert's Appoint 
| ment” 
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ment, during their Father's Life-time, wen 


to keep faſting Days. 


39. Any one but our A. would be migh. : 
tily ſuſpected, to be blinded with Prejudice 
that in all this Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons, 
could ſee nothing but only an Enlargement o 
Commons. For as to Dominion which our A. 
thinks omitted, the Fear of you, and the Dread 
7 ons ſays God, ſhall be upon every Beaſt, which 

u 


ppoſe, expreſſes the Dominion, or Superio- 
rity was deſigned Man over the living Cres. 


tures, as fully as may be, for in that Fear an, 


Dread, ſeems chiefly to conſiſt what was given 


to Adam, over the inferior Animals; who a | 


abſolute a Monarch as he was, could not mak: 
bold with a Lark or Rabbet to ſatisfie his hun. 
ger, and had the Herbs but in common wit 


the Beaſts, as is plain from 1 Gen. 2.9. and 30 


In the next place, *tis manifeſt that in thi; 


Bleſſing to Noah and his Sons; Property is not 


only given in clear Words, but in a larger Ex-| 
tent than it was to Adam. Into your Hands the) 
are given, ſays God, to Noah and his Sons; 


which Words, if they give not Property, nay, | 


Property in Poſſeſſion , *twill be hard to find 
Words that can; fince there 1s not a way to 


expreſs a Man's being poſſeſſed of any thing 


more natural, nor more certain, than to ſay, 
it is delivered into his Hands. And, ver. 3. to 
ſhew,that they had then given them the utmoſt 


Property Man is capable of, which is to have 
a right to deſtroy any thing by uſing it; Eve- 
ry moving thing that liveth , ſaith God, ſhall be 


Meat for you, Which was not allowed to Adam 


in his Charter. This our A. calls, a Liberty of 


uſing 4 


—— ** er 


r e 


Dot 


mitted to another. 
abſolute Lord of a Country, have bidden our 
A. ſubdue the Earth, and given him Dominion 
pver the Creatures in it, but not have permit- 
ted him to have taken a Kid or a Lamb out of 
the Flock, to fatisfie his Hunger, I gueſs, he 
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Vis them for Food, and only an Enlargement of C. 
Jens, but no alteration of Property, O 217 NWA 


her Property Man can have in the Creatures, 
t the Liberty of uſing them, is hard to be 
iderſtood : So that if the firſt Bleſſing, as 
r A. ſays, gave Adam Dominion over the 


eatures, and the Bleſſing to Noah and his 


ons , gave them ſuch a Liberty to uſe them, 
s Adam had not; ir muſt needs give them 


ppmething that Adam with all his Sovereign- 


y wanted, ſomething that one would be apt 


to take for a greater Property; for certainly 


has no abſolute Dominion over even the bru- 


tal part of the Creatures, and the Property he 
as in them is very narrow and ſcanty, who 


annot make that uſe of them, which is per- 
Should any one, who is 


vould ſcarce have thought himſelf Lord or Pro- 


prietor of that Land, or the Cattle on it; but 


ould have found the difference between havin 
Dominion, which a Shepherd may have, an 


| Fhaving full Property as an Owner. So that, 
| Fhad it been his own Cafe, Sir Rob. I believe, 
would have thought here was an Alteration, nay, 
an enlarging of Property; and that Noah and his 
Children had by this Grant, not only Proper- 
ty given them, but ſuch a Property given them 
in the Creatures, as Adam had not: For how- 
ever, in reſpect of one another, Men may be 
allowed to have propriety in their diſtinct Por- 


tions 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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tions of the Creatures; yet in reſpect of Got} F 
the Maker of Heaven and Earth, who is ſole} | 


Lord and Proprietor of the whole World:] F, 


Mans Propriety in the Creatures is nothing but 


that Liberty to uſe them, which God has per.] K. 
mitted, and ſo Man's property may be altered. 


and enlarged, as we ſee it was here, after the 
Flood, when other uſes of them are allowed, 
which before were not. From all which I ſup. 
poſe, it is clear, that neither Adam nor Noah, 
had any Private Dominion, any Property 1n the 
Creatures, excluſive of his Poſterity, as they 
ſhould ſucceſſively grow up into need of them, 
and come to be able to make uſe of them. 

40. Thus we have examined our A.'s Ar. 
gument for Adam's Monarchy, founded on the 
Bleſſing pronounced, 1 Gen. 28. Whereln | 
think *tis impoſſible for any ſober Reader, to 
find any other but the ſetting of Mankind above 
the other kinds of Creatures, in this habitable 
Earth of ours. *Tis nothing but the giving to 
Man, the whole Species of Man, as the chief 
Inhabitant, who is the Image of his Maker, the 
Dominion over the other Creatures. This lies 
ſo obvious in the plain Words, that any one 
but our A. would have thought it neceſlary to 
have ſhewn, how theſe words that ſeem'd to 
ſay the quite contrary, gave Adam Monarchical 
abſolute Power over other Men, or the Sole Pro- 

erty in all the Creatures; and methinks in a 
uſineſs of this Moment, and that whereon he 
Builds all that follows, he ſhould have done 
{ſomething more than barely cite Words, which 
apparently make againſt him; for I confeſs, 1 


cannot ſee any thing in them, tending to A-. 


dam's 
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Ham's Monarchy, or Private Dominion, but quite 


he contrary. And l the leſs deplore the dul- 


heſs of my apprehenſion herein, ſince I find the 


Apoſtle ſeems to have as little notion of any 
ſuch Private Dominion of Adam as I, when he 
ays, God gives us all things richly to enjoy, which 
he could not do, if it were all given away al- 
eady, to Monarch Adam, and the Monarchs 
his Heirs and Succeſſors. To conclude, this 
Text is ſo far from proving Adam ſole Propri- 
tor, that on the contrary, it is a Confirma- 
tion of the Original Community of all things 
zmongſt the Sons of Men, which appearing 
—— this Donation of God, as well as other 
3 of Scripture, the Sovereignty of Adam, 
built upon his Private Dominion, mult fall, not 

having any Foundation to ſupport it. 
41. But yet if after all, any one will needs 
ol it ſo, that by this Donation of God, Adam 
was made ſole Proprietor of the whole Earth, 
what will this be to his Sovereignty ? and how 
will it appear, that Propriety in Land gives a 
Man Power over the Life of another? or how 
will the poſſeſſion even of the whole Earth, 
give any one a Sovereign Arbitrary Authority 
-vrer the perſons of Men? The moſt ſpecious 
thing to be ſaid, is, that he that is Proprietor 
df the whole World, may deny all the reſt of 
Mankind Food, and ſo at his pleaſure ſtarve 
them, if they will not acknowledge his Sove- 
reignty, and obey his Will. If this were true, 
it would be a good Argument to prove, that 
there was never any ſuch Property, that God 
never gave any ſuch Private Dominion; ſince it 
1 more reaſonable to think, that God * 
an- 
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to the Abſolute Monarchies of the World, and 
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Mankind increaſe and multiply, ſhould rather!“ 
himſel: give them all a Right, to make uſe of 
the Food and Rayment, and other Convenience 
of Life, the Materials whereof he had ſo plen| : 
tifully provided for them, then to make then 
depend upon the Will of a Man for their Sul 
ſiſtence, who ſhould have Power to deſtra 
them all when he pleaſed, and who being nm! 
better than other Men, was in Succeſſion like. 
lier by want and the dependance of a ſcany 
Fortune, to tye them to hard Service, than by 
liberal Allowance of the Conveniences of Lift 
promote the great Deſign of God, HTacreaſe and 
Multiply : He that doubts this, let him look in. 


5 


ſee what becomes of the Conveniences of Life 
and the Multitudes of People. 
42. But we know God hath not left one Mu 
ſo to the Mercy of another, that he may ſtarve 
him if he pleaſe : God the Lord and Father 
all has given no one of his Children ſuch a Pro 
perty in his peculiar portion of the things. 
this World, but that he has given his nec |. 


Brother a Right in the Surpluſſage of his Good 


ſo that it cannot juſtly be denyed him, when iff x 
preſſing wants call for it. And therefore uM” 
Man could ever have a juſt Power over the Li. 
of another, by Right of property in Land . 


Poſſeſſions, ſince *twould always be a Sin in au. 


Man of Eſtate, to let his Brother periſh fl" 
want of affording him Relief out of his PlenMl © 
As Juſtice gives every Man a Title to the pi! " 
duct of his honeſt Induſtry, and the fair AM 
quiſizions of his Anceſtors deſcended to hin 

10 Charity gives cvery Man a Titlejto ſo mic 


Ol | 


* - 
— 


cut of another's Plenty, as will keep him from 
J extream Want, where he has no means to ſub- 
dt otherwiſe: and a Man can no more juſtly 
make uſe of another's Neceſlity, to force him to 
become his Vaſſal, by with-holding that Relief, 
God requires him to afford to the wants of his 
Brother, than he that has more ſtrength can 
I ſcize upon a weaker, maſter him to his Obedi- 
ence, and with a Dagger at his Throat offer 
him Death or Slavery. 

| Should any one make fo perverſe an 
uſe of God's Bleſſings poured on him with a li- 
n peral Hand : ſhould any one be Cruel and Un- 
i charitable to that extremity, yet all this would 
not prove that Propriety in Land, even in this 
Caſe, gave any Authority over the Perſons of 
Men, but only that Compact might; ſince the 


la Authority of the Rich Proprietor, and the Sub- 
* zection of the needy Beggar began not from the 
: l N oſleſſion of the Lord, but the Conſent of the 
poor Man, who prefer'd being his Subject to 


Sl 2 


c arving. And the Man he thus ſubmits to, 
en pretend to no more Power over him, than 
ade has conſented to, upon Compact. Upon 
e his ground a Man's having his Stores filled in 
1 time of Scarcity, having Money in his Pocket, 
dc ing in a Veſſel at Sea, being able to Swim, 


. May as well be the Foundation of Rule and 


9 Pominion, as being Poſſeſſor of all the Land 
' "Wh the World ; any of theſe being ſufficient to 


able me to ſave a Man's Life, who would pe- 
Wh if ſuch Aſſiſtance were denied him; and 
Wy thing by this Rule, that may be an occaſi- 

| of working upon another's Neceſlity, to ſave 
ol 


p Lite, or any thing dear to him, at the Fate 
0 
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of his Freedom, may be made a Fonndation of 
Sovereignty, as well as Property. From all 
which it is clear, that tho? God ſhould have 
given Adam Private Dominion, vet that Privare 
Dominion could give him no Sovereignty ; But 
we have already ſufficiently proved, that God 
gave him no Private Dominion. 


P. V. 
Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by 
the Subjeition of Eve. © 


44. TH E next place of Scripture we find 
our A. builds his Monarchy of Adam N 


on, is 3 Gen. 26. And thy deſire ſhall be to tly Þ 6. 
Husband, and he ſhall rule over thee. Here me M 
have (ſays he) the Original Grant of Government, 
from whence he concludes, in the following Þ 
part of the Page, O. 244. That the Supream Pow fer} 
er is ſettled in the Fatherhood, and limited to ont ſol 
kind of Government, that is to Monarchy : For let 
his premiſes be what they will, this is always 
the concluſion ; let Ryle in any Text, be butÞ 
once named, and preſently Abſolute Monarch 
is by Divine Right Eſtabliſn'd. If any oe 
will but carefully read our A.'s own reaſoning. , 
from theſe Words, O. 244. and conſider among; ... 
other things, the Line and Poſterity of Adam, i 
he there brings them in, he will find ſome dip. 
ficulty, to make Senſe of what he ſays ; bu, 
we will allow this at preſent, to his peculiF.. 


way of Writing, and conlider the Force N ti 
oy 
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Text in hand. The Words are the Curſe of 
God upon the Woman, for having been the Use 
and forwardeſt in the Diſobedience, and if we 
* will conſider the occaſion of what God ſays here 
to our firſt Parents, that he was denouncing 
| Judgment, and declaring his Wrath agaiaſt 
| them both, for their Diſobedience, we cannot 
7 ſuppoſe that this was the time, wherein God 
was granting Adam Prerogatives and Privileges, 
' Inveſting him with Dignity and Authority, 
Elevating him to Dominion and Monarchy : For 
though as a helper in the Temptation, Eve was 
laid below him, and ſo he had accidentally a 
- Superiority over her, for her greater Puniſh- 
ment; yet he too had his ſhare in the fall, as 
well as the Sin, and was laid lower, as may be 
been in the following Verſes ; and 'twould be 
hard to imagine, that God, in the ſame Breath, 
J bould make him Univerſal Monarch over all 
re Mankind, and a Day-Labourer for his Life; 
"| turn him out of Paradiſe to till the ground, ver. 
> $23. and at the fame time, advance him to a 
Throne, and all the Privileges and Eaſe of Ab- 
e polute Power. | 
et 45. This was not a Time, when Adam could 
n l xpect any Favours, any Grant of Privileges, 
* from his offended Maker. If this be rhe O- ginal 
122 of Government, as our A. tells us, and 
dae was now made Monarch, whatever Sir 
__ vbert would have him, *tis plain, God made 
"oY im but a very poor Monarch, ſuch an one, as 
we ur A. himſelf would have counted it no great 
* rivilege to be. God ſets him to work for his 
l. ns and ſeems rather to give him a Spade 
co his hand, to ſubdue the Earth, than a 


"Pt C 2 'Scepter 
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Scepter to rule over its Inhabitants. V the 
Sweat of thy Face thou ſhalt eat thy Bread, ſays God 
to him, ver. 19. This was unavoidable, may it 
perhaps be anſwered, becauſe he was yet with- 
out Subjects, and had no body to work for him, 
bur afterwards living as he did above 900 Years, 
he might have People enough, whom he might 
Command, to work for him; no, ſays God, 
not only whilſt thou art without other help, 
fave thy Wife, but as long as thou liveſt, ſhalt 
thou live by thy Labour. Iz the Sweat of thy 
Face, ſhalt thou eat thy Bread, till thou return unto 


the Ground, for out of it waſt thou taken, for diſt Þ 


thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return, v. 19, 


It will perhaps be anſwered again, in Favour of 


our A. that theſe words are not ſpoken perſo- 
nally to Adam, but in him, as their Repre- 
ſentative to all Mankind, this being a Curſe 
upon Mankind, becauſe of the fall. 

46. God I believe, ſpeaks differently from 


Men, becauſe he ſpeaks with more Truth, more 4 


Certainty : But when he vouchſafes to ſpeak to 


Men, I do not think, he ſpeaks differently from 


them, in croſling the rules of Language in uſe 
amongſt them: This would not be to condeſ- 


cend to their Capacities, when he humbles Þ 
himſelf to ſpeak to them, but to loſe his deſign Þ 
in ſpeaking, what thus ſpoken, they could not 
underſtand. And yet thus muſt we think of 4, 


God, if the Interpretations of Scripture, ne- 


ceſſary to maintain our A.'s Doctrine, muſt be, 


received for good. For by the ordinary Rules 
of Language, it will be very hard to under-F 
ſtand, what God ſays; If what he ſpeaks here, 


in the ſingular Number to Adam, muſt be un- 
derſtood 


Aer eee | : 
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derſtood to be ſpoken to all Mankind, and what 
he ſays in the Plural Number, 1 Gen. 26. and 
28. muſt be underſtood of Adam alone, exclu- 
ſive of all others, and what he ſays to Noah 
and his Sons Joyntly, muſt be underſtood to be 
meant to Noah alone, Gen. 9. 

47. Farther it is to be noted, that theſe 


Words here of 3 Gen. 16. which our A. calls 


the Original Grant of Government, were not ſpo- 
ken to Adam, neither indeed was there any 
Grant in them made to Adam, but a puniſh- 


ment laid upon Eve: And if we will take them 
as they were directed in particular to her, or 


in her, as their repreſentative, to all other 
Women, they will at moſt concern the Female 
Sex only, and import no more, but that Sub- 


jection they ſhould ordinarily be in to their 
Husbands: But there is here no more Law to 
- oblige a Woman to ſuch a Subjection, if the 
: Circumſtances either of her Condition, or 
Contract with her Husband ſhould exempt her 
from it, than there is, that ſhe ſhould bring 
* forth her Children in Sorrow and Pain, if there 


could be found a Remedy for it, which alſo is a 
part of the ſame Curſe vpon her : For the whole 


: Verſe runs thus, Unto the Woman he ſaid, I will 
» greatly multiply thy Sorrow and thy Conception \, in 
* ſorrow thou ſhalt bring forth Children, and thy deſire 
ſhall be to thy Husband, and he ſhall rule over Thee. 
> *Twould, I think, have been a hard matter for 
any Body, but our A. to have found out a 
Grant of Monarchical Government to Adam in 


£ 


- Ch 
+ 


© theſe Words, which were neither ſpoke to, 


nor of him: neither will any one, I ſuppoſe 


by theſe Words, think the weaker Sex, as by 
: C 3 a Law, 
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a Law, ſo ſubjected to the Curſe contained in 


them, that 'tis their duty not to endeavour to | 


avoid it. And will any one ſay, that Eve, or 
any other Woman, ſinn'd, if ſhe were brought 
to Bed without thoſe multiplyed Pains God 
threatens her here with? Or that either of 
our Queens Mary or Elisabeth, had they Mar- 
ried any of their Subjects, had been by this 
Text put into a Political Subjection to him? or 


„ 4 LY 
. 8 


that he thereby ſhould have had Monarc hical] 


Rule over her? God, in this Text, gives not, 
that i jce, any Authority to Adam over Eve, 
or to Men over their Wives, but only foretel; 
what ſhould be the Woman's Lot, how by his 
Providence he would order it fo, that ſhe ſhould 
be ſubject to her Husband, as we ſee that ge- 
nerally the Laws of Mankind and Cuſtoms of 
Nations have ordered it ſo; and there is, I 
grant, a Foundation in Nature for it. 


48. Thus when God ſays of Jacob and Eſau, Þ 


That the Elder ſhould ſerve the Younger,25 Gen. 23. 
no body ſuppoſes that God hereby made Jacob Þ 


Eſau's Sovereign, but foretold what ſhould 
de fatty come to Pals. 

But if theſe words here ſpoke to Eve muſt 
needs be underſtood as a Law to hind her and 
all other Women to Subjection, it can be no 
other Subjection, than what every Wife owes 
her Husband, and then if this be the Original 


Grant of Government and the Foundation of A. 
narchical Power, there will be as many Monarchs 


as there are Husbands: If therefore theſe 
words give any Power to Adam, it can be only 


a Conjugal Power, not Political; the Power! 


that every Husband hath to order the thing? 
f 
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of private Concernment in his Family, as Pro- 

rietor of the Goods and Land there, and to 
have his Will take place before that of his Wife 
in all things of their common Concernment : 


But not a Political Power of Life and Death 
cover her, much leſs over any body elſe. 


40. This Jam ſure: If our A. will have 


| this Text to be a Grant, the Original Grant of Go- 
verament , Political Government, he ought to 


have proved it by ſome better Arguments than 
by barely ſaying, That thy deſire ſhall be unto thy 


' Huband was a Law, whereby Eve, and all that 
| ſhould come of her, were ſubjected to the abſolute 
Monarchical Power of Adam and his Heirs. 
+ Thy deſire ſhall be to thy Husband, is too doubtful 


an Expreſſion, of whoſe ſignification Interpre- 
ters are not agreed, to build ſo conſidently on, 
and in a matter of ſuch Moment, and fo great 
and general Concernment: But our A. accord- 
ing to his way of Writing, having once nam- 


ed the Text, concludes preſently without any 
more ado, that the meaning is, as he would 
* have it. Let the words Rule and Subject be 
but found in the Text or Margent, and it im- 


mediately ſignifies the Duty of a Subject to his 
Prince; the Relation is changed, and though 
God ſays Husband, Sir Robert will have it King; 


Alam has preſently Abſolute Monarchical Pow- 
er Over Eve, and not only over Exe, but all 


that ſhould come of her, though the Scripture ſays 


not a word of it, nor our A. a word to prove 
It. But Adam mult for all that be an Abſolute 


Monarch, and fo down to the end of the Chap- 


ter. And here leave my Reader to conſider, 
whether my bare ſaying, without offering any 
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Reaſons to evince it, that this Text gave not 
Adem that Abſolute Monarc hical Power, our A, 
ſuppoſes, be not as ſufficient to deſtroy that Pow. 
er, as his bare Aſſertion is to Eſtabliſh it, ſince 
the Text mentions neither Prince nor People, 


e 
4 


ſpeaks nothing of Abſolute or Monarchical Power, | 


hut the Subjection of Eve to Adam, a Wife to 
her Hushand. And he that would trace our 
A. fo all through, would make a ſhort and 
ſufficient anſwer to the greateſt part of the 


Grounds he proceeds on, and abundantly con- 


fute them by barely denying ; It being a ſuf— 
ficient anſwer to Aſſertions without Proof, to 
deny them without givinga Reaſon. And there- 


fore ſhould I have ſaid nothing but barely de- 


ny d, that by this Text the Supream Power wat 
ſettled and founded by God himſelf, in the Father- 
hood, Limited to Monarchy, and that to Adam's 
Perſon and Heirs, all which our A. notably con- 


eludes from theſe words, as may be ſeen in the 


ſame Page, O. 244. it had been a ſufficient 
anſwer ; ſhould I have deſired any ſober Man 
only to have read the Text, and conſidered to 
whom, and on what occaſion it was ſpoken, he 
would no doubt have wondered how our A, 


found out Monarchical Abſolute Power in it, had 


he not had an exceeding good Faculty to find it 
himſelf, where he could not ſhew it others. And 
thus we have examined the two places of Scrip- 
ture, all that I remember our A. brings to 
prove Adam's Sovereignty, that Supremacy, which 
he ſays, it was God's Ordinance ſhould be unlimited 
in Adam, and as large as all the Acts of his Will 
O. 254. viz. 1 Gen. 28. and 3 Gen. 16. one 


whereof ſigniſies only the Subjection of the In- 
ferio! 


% 
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ferior Ranks of Creatures to Mankind, and the 
other the Subjection that is due from a Wife 
to her Husband, both far enough from that 


' which Subjects owe the Governors of Political 
„bocieties. 

18 

. CHAP. VL 

eÞ Of Adam's Title to Sovereignty by 
' Fatherhood. 


1 E RE is one thing more, and then 
I think I have given you all that our 
A. brings for proof of Adam's Sovereignty, 
and that is a Suppoſition of a natural Right of 

Dominion over his Children, by being their 

Father: And this Title of Fatherhood he is ſo 
: pleaſed with, that you will find it brought in 
+ | almoſt in every Page; particularly he ſays, Nor 
n # only Adam, but the ſucceeding Patriarchs. had by 
ob, Right of Fatherhood Royal Authority over their 
ie | Ouldren, p. 12. And in the ſame Page, This 
. Subjection of Children being the Fountain of all 
d Kegal Authority, &c. This being as one would 
it think by his ſo frequent mentioning it, the 
d main Baſis of all his Frame, we may well ex- 
N- pect clear and evident Reaſon for it, ſince he 
to lays.it down as a Poſition neceſſary to his pur- 
| poſe, That every Man that is born is fo far from 
being Free, that by his very Birth he becomes a Sub- 
I, Jeet of him that begets him, O. 156. So that . 
e 4am deing the only Man Created, and all ever 
ice being Begotten, no body has been born 

C5 free. 
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free. If we ask how Adam comes by this Pow. 
er over his Children, he tells us here 'tis by 
begetting them: And fo again, O. 223. Thi; 
Natural Dominion of Adam, ſays he, may be pro- 
ved out of Grotius himſelf, who teacheth, That 
generatione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos. An 
indeed the Act of begetting being that which 
makes a Man a Father, his Right of a Father 
over his Children can naturally ariſe from no- 
thing elſe. 


51. Grotius tells us not here how far this ju 


in liberos, this Power of Parents over their 


. 
"444450 eee 


Children extends; but our A. always very! 


clear in the point, aſſures us, *tis Supream Pow: 
er, and like that of Abſolute Monarchs over 


their Slaves, Abſolute Powerof Life and Death. 
He that ſhould demand of him, how, or for 
what Reaſon it 1s, that begetting a Child gives 
the Father ſuch an Abſolute Power over him, 
will find him anſwer nothing : We are to take 
his word for this, as well as ſeveral other things, 
and by that the Laws of Nature and the Con- 
ſtitutions of Government muſt ſtand or fall: 
Had he been an Abſolute Monarch, this way 
of talking might have ſuited well enough ; pr 
ratione voluntas might have been of force in 
his Mouth; but in the way of Proof or Argu- 
ment is very unbecoming, and will little ad 


vantage his plea for Abſolute Monarchy. Sit] 


Robert has too much leſſen'd a Subjects Authority to 


leave himſel/ the hopes of eſtabliſhing any thing 5 
his bare Saying it; one Slave's Opinion without 
proof is not of weight enough to diſpoſe off K 
the Liberty and Fortunes of all Mankind. IF 
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all Men are not, as I think they are, naturally 
equal, I'm ſure all Slaves are; and then I may 
without preſumption oppoſe my ſingle Opini- 
on to his; and be confident that my Saying, 
That Begetting of Chilaren makes them not Slaves to 
their Fathers, as certainly ſets all Mankind Free, as 
his affirming the contrary makes them all Slaves. 
But that this Poſition, which is the Foundati- 
on of all their Doctrine, who would have Mo- 
narchy to be Jure Divino, may have all fair play, 
let us hear what Reaſons others gave for it, 
ſince our A. offers none. 
$52. The Argument, I have heard others 
| make uſecof, to prove that Fathers, by beget- 
ting them, come by an Abſolute Power over 
their Children, 1s this; That Fathers have a 
' Power over the Lives of their Children, becauſe they 
ive them Life and Being, which is the only proof 
„it is capable of: Since there can be no Reaſon, 
e why naturally one Man ſhould have any claim 
, | or pretence of Right over that in another, 
- which was never his, which he beſtowed not, 
but was received from the bounty of another. 
Ii. Ianſwer, That every one who gives another 
„any Thing, has not always thereby a Right to 
ng take it away again. But, 2. They who fay 
„the Father gives Life to his Children, are fo 
T dazled with the thoughts of Monarchy, that 
ir they do not, as they ought, remember God, 
who is the Author and Giver of Life: *Tis in him 
alone we live, move, and have our Being. How 
ut can he be thought to give Life to another, that 
of knows not wherein his own Life conſiſts ? Phi- 
loſophers are at a loſs about it after their moſt 
diligent enquirics ; and Anatomilts, after their 
5 C6 whole 
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whole Lives and Studies ſpent in Diſſections, 
and diligent examining the Bodies of Men, con- 
feſs their Ignorance in the Structure and Uſe 
of many parts of Man's Body, and in that Ope- 
ration wherein Life conſiſts in the whole. And 
doth the rude Plough-Man, or the more 1gno. 
rant Voluptuary frame or faſhion ſuch an ad. 
mirable Engine as this is, and then put Life 
and Senſe into it ? Can any Man ſay, He form- Þ 
ed the parts that are neceſſary to the Life of 
his Child? Or can he ſuppoſe himſelf to give 
the Life, and yet not know what Subject is fit 
to receive it, nor what Actions or Organs are 
neceſſary for its Reception or Preſervation ? 
$3. To give Life to that which has yet no 
Being, 1s to frame and make a living Creature, 
faſhion the parts, and mould and ſuit them to 
their uſes, and having proportion'd and fitted 
them together, to putintothem a living Soul. 
He that could do this, might indeed have ſome 
pretence to deſtroy his own Workmanſhip. 
But 1s there any one ſo bold, that dares thus 
far Arrogate to himſelf the Incomprehenſible Þ 
Works of the Almighty ? Who alone did at 
firſt, and continues ſtill to make a living Soul, Þ 
He alone can breathe in the Breath of Life. 1! Þ 
any one thinks himſelf an Artiſt at this, le: 
him number up the parts of his Child's Body, 
which he hath made, tell me their Uſes and 
Operations, and when the living and rational 
Soul began to inhabit this eurious Structure, 
when Senſe began, and how this Engine which 
he has framed, Thinks: and Reaſons: If be? 
made it, let him, when it is out of order mend 
it, at leaſt tell wherein the defects lie. Shal 
it 
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he that made the Eye not ſee ? ſays the Pſalmiſt, 


* Pſalm 94. 9. See theſe Mens Vanities ? The 
Structure of that one part is ſufficient to con- 
vince us of an All-wiſe Contriver, and he has 
ſo viſible a claim to us as his Workmanſhip, 


that one of the ordinary Appellations of God 
in Scripture is, God our Maler, and the Lord 


our Maker. And therefore though our A. for 
the magnifying his Fatherhood, be pleaſed to ſay, 


0. 159. That even the Power which God himſelf 


- excludes all pretence of Title in Earthly Pa- 


exerciſeth over Mankind is by Right of Fatherhood, 
yet this Fatherhood is ſuch an one as utterly 


rents; for he is King, becauſe he is indeed 


Maker of us all, which no Parents can pretend 


to be of their Children. 
54. But had Men Skill and. Power to make 
their Children, *tis not ſo ſlight a piece a Work- 


manſhip, that it can be imagined, they could 
make them without deſigning it. What Fa- 
ther of a Thouſand, when he begets a Child, 
thinks farther than the ſatisfying his preſent 
Appetite. God in his infinite Wiſdom has put 


{ſtrong deſires of Copulation into the Conſtitu- 


tion of Men, thereby to continue the race of 
Mankind, which he doth moſt commonly with- 
out the intention, and often againſt the Con- 
ſent and Will of the Begetter. And indeed 
| thoſe who deſire and deſign Children, are but 
the occaſions of their Being, and when they 
| deſign and wiſh to beget them, do little more 
| towards their making, than. Deucalion and his 
| Wife in the Fable did towards the making of 
Mankind, by throwing Pebbles over their 


Heads. 


53. But 
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55. But grant that the Parents made their 
Children, gave them Life and Being, and that 
hence there followed an Abſolute Power. This 
would give the Father but a joynt Dominion 
with the Mother over them. For no body can 
deny but that the Woman hath an equal ſhare, 
if not the greater, as nouriſhing the Child a 
long time in her own Body out of her own Sub. 
ſtance : There it is faſhion'd, and from her it 
receives the Materials and Principles of its 
Conſtitution : And it is ſo hard to imagine the 
rational Soul ſhould preſently Inhabit the yet 
unformed Embrio, as ſoon as the Father has 
done his part in the Act of Generation, that 
if it muſt be ſuppoſed to derive any thing from 
the Parents, it muſt certainly owe moſt to the 
Mother. But be that as it will, the Mother 
cannot be denied an equal ſhare in hegetting of 
the Child, and ſo the Abſolute Authority of 
the Father will not ariſe from hence. Our A, 
indeed is of another Mind ; for he ſays, We 
know that God at the Creation gave the Sovereignty 
to the Man over the Woman, as being the Nobler 
and Principal Agent in Generation, O. 172. | 
remember not this in my Bible, and when the 
place is brought where God at the Creation gave 
the Sovereignty to Man over the Woman, and 
that for this Reaſon, becauſe he is the Nobler 
and Principal Agent in Generation, it will be time 
enough to conſider, and anſwer it. But it is 
no new thing for our A. to tell us his own 
Fancies for certain and Divine Truths, though 
there be often a great deal of difference between 
his and Divine Revelations; for God in the 
Scripture ſays, his Father and his Mother that 
begot him. 56. They 
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56. They who allege the Practice of Man- 


! kind, for expoſing or ſelling their Children, as a 
Proof of their Power over them, are with Sir 
Nobert happy Arguers ; and cannot but recom- 


mend their Opinion, by founding it on the 


- moſt ſhameful Action, and molt unnatural 
Murder, human Nature is capable of. The 


Dens of Lions and Nurſeries of Wolves know 
no ſuch Cruelty as this : Theſe Savage Inha- 


bitants of the Deſert obey God and Nature in 


being tender and careful of their Off:ſpriag : 


They will Hunt, Watch, Fight and almoſt 
| Starve for the Preſervation of their Young ; 
never part with them; never forſake them, 


till they are able to ſhift for themſelves. And 
is it the Privilege of Man alone to act more 
contrary to Nature than the Wild and moſt 
Untamed Part of the Creation? doth God for- 
bid us under the ſevereſt Penalty, that of 
Death, to take away the Life of any Man, a 


Stranger, and upon Provocation ? and does 


he permit us to deſtroy thoſe, he has given us 


the Charge and Care of; and by the dictates 


of Nature and Reaſon, as well as his Reveal'd 
Command, requires us to preſerve. He has in 
all the parts of the Creation taken a peculiar 


care to propagate and continue the ſeveral 


Species of Creatures, and makes the Individuals 


act ſo ſtrongly to this end, that they ſometimes 
neglect their own private good for it; and 


ſeem to forget that general Rule, which Na- 


ture teaches all things of ſelf Preſervation; 


and the Preſervation of their Young, as the 


| ſtrongeſt Principle in them, over-rules the 
| Conſtitution of their particular Natures, Thus 


We 
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we ſee when their Young ſtand in need of it, 
the timerous become Valiant, the fierce and 
favage Kind, and the ravenous Tender and 
Liberal. 

57. But if the Example, of what hath been 
done, be the Rule of what ought to be, Hi. 
ftory would have furniſh'd our A. with in- 
ſtances of this Abſolute Fatherly Power 1n its 
height and perfection, and he might have 
fhew'd us in Peru, People that begot Children 
on purpoſe to Fatten and eat them. The Sto- 
Ty is fo remarkable, that I cannot but ſet it 
down in the A.*'s Words. In ſome Provinces, 
& ſays he, they were ſo liquoriſh after Man's 
* Fleſh, that they would not have the patience 
© to ſtay till the Breath was out of the Body, 
© but would ſuck the Blood as it ran from the 
© Wounds of the dying Man; they had pub— 
lick Shambles of Man's Fleſh , and their 

« Madneſs herein was to that degree, that 
they ſpared not their own Children which 
they had begot on Strangers, taken in War: 
For they made their Captives their Miſtreſſes 
and choicely nouriſhed the Children they had 
by them, till about thirteen Years Old they 
© Butcher'd and Eat them; and they ſerved 
© the Mothers after the ſame faſhion, when 
they grew paſt Child bearing, and ceaſed to 
bring them any more Roaſters, Garcilaſſo de 
* la Vega hiſt. des Tacas de Peru, LI. c. 12. 

58. Thus far can the buſie mind of Man car- 
ry him to a Brutality: below the level of Beaſts, Þ 
when he quits his Reaſon, which places him 
almoſt equal to Angels. Nor can it be other- 
wile in a Creature, whoſe thoughts are 3 

an 
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than the Sands, and wider than the Ocean, 
where Fancy and Paſſion muſt needs run him 


into ſtrange Courſes, if reaſon, which is his 


only Star and Compaſs, be not that he ſteers 
by. The Imagination is always reſtleſs and 
ſuggeſts variety of Thoughts, and the Will, 
Reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every 


extravagant Project; and in this State, he that 
goes fartheſt out of the Way, is thought fitteſt 
to lead, and is ſure of moſt Followers: And 


when Faſhion hath once eſtabliſhed what Folly 
or Craft began, Cuſtom makes it ſacred, and 
twill be thought Impudence or Madneſs, to 
© contradict or queſtion it. He that will impar- 
* tially ſurvey the Nations of the World, will 
find ſo much of their Religions, Governments 
and Manners, brought in and continued a- 
mongſt them by theſe Means, that he will have 
but little Reverence for the Practices which 
are in Uſe and Credit amongſt Men; and will 
have Reaſon to think, that the Woods and Fo- 
reſts, where the irrational untaught Inhabi- 
tants keep right by following Nature, are 


fitter to give us Rules, than Cities and Pa- 
laces, where thoſe that call themſelves civil 
and rational, go out of their Way, by the 
Authority of Example. If precedents are 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh a Rule, in this Caſe our 


A. might have found in holy Writ Children 


facrificed by their Parents, and this amongſt 


the People of God themſelves : The Pſalmiſt 
tells us, Pſal. CVI. 38. They ſhed innocent Blood, 


even the Blood of their Sons and of their Daughters, 


| whom they ſacrificed unto the Idols of Canaan. But 
| God judg'd not of this by our A.'s rule, nor a- 


low'd 
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low'd of the Authority of Practice againſt hi; 
righteous Law, but as it follows there, The Lau 
mas polluted with Blood, therefore was the Wrath 
the Lord kindled againſt his People inſomuch that |; 
abhorr'd his own Inheritance. IJ he killing of their 
Children though it were faſhionable, was char. 
ged on them as innocent Blood, and fo had in 
the account of God the Guilt of Murder, «i 
the offering them to Idols had the Guilt gi; 
Idolatry. i 
59. Be it then as Sir Rob. ſays, that arcim N. 
ly, it was uſual for Men to ſell and caſtrate ther 
Children, O. 155. Let it be, that they expoſe 
them; add to it, if you pleaſe, for this is {il 
greater Power, that they begat them for their 


right to do ſo, we may, by the ſame Arg 
ment, juſtihe Adultery, Inceſt and Sodom), 
for there are Examples of theſe too, both an- 
cient and modern; Sins, which I ſuppoſe, have 
their principal Aggravation from this, that 
they croſs the main Intention of Nature, which 
willeth the Increaſe of Mankind, and the Con- 
tinuation of the Species in the higheſt per. 
fection, and the diſtinction of Families, with 
the ſecurity of the Marriage Bed, as neceſ[arj 
thereunto. 

60. In confirmation of this natural Author 
ty of the Father, our A. brings a lame Proof from 
the poſitive command of God in Scripture ; Hi 
words are, to confirm the natural Right of Regal Por- 
er, we find in the Decalogue, that the Law which en join 
Obedience to Kings, is delivered inthe Terms, Honou 
thy Father, p. 23. whereas many confeſs, that Co- 


vernment only in the Abſtract, is the Ordinance / 
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lis Cod, they are not able to prove any ſuch Ordinance 
alt in the Scripture, but only in the Fatherly Power, and 

therefore we find the Commandment, that enjoyns 
Obedience to Superiorsy given in the Terms, Ho- 
: our thy Father; ſu that not only the Power and 
Right of Government, but the Form of the Power 
IF . ) 

Governing, and the Perſon having the Power, are 
"Wl! the Ordinances of God. The firſt Father had not 
12 ſimply Power, but Power Monarchical, as he was 
Father immediately from God, O. 254. To the 
ſime Purpoſe, the ſame Law is cited by our A. 
hn ſeveral other places, and juſt after the ſame 
Faſhion, that is, and Mother, as Apochryphal 
Words, are always left out; a great Argu— 
ment of our A.'s Ingenuity, and the Goodneſs 
of his Cauſe, which required in its Defender 
Zeal to 4 degree of Warmth, able to warp the 
ſacred Rule of the Word of God, to make it 
omply with his preſent Occaſion; a way of 
proceedingꝰ not unuſual to thoſe, who imbrace 

ot the Truths, becauſe Reaſon and Revela- 
tion offer them ; but eſpouſe Tenets and Par- 
ties, for ends different from Truth, and then 
reſolve at any rate to defend them; and ſo do 
vith the Words and Senſe of Authors, they 
would fit to their Purpoſe, juſt as Procruſtes did 
ith his Gueſts, lop or ſtretch them, as may 
beſt fit them to the ſize of their Notions : And 
hey always prove like theſe, ſo ſerved, De- 
Jormed, Lame, and Uſeleſs. 

61, For had our A. ſet down this Command 
vithout Garbling, as God gave it, and joyned 
lither to Father, every Reader would have 
cen, that it had made directly againſt him; and 
Fut it was ſo far from Eſtabliſhing the Monar- 
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chical Power of the Father, that it ſet up the 4. 
ther equal with him, injoyn'd nothing but what 
was due in common, to both Father and Mo. 
ther: for that is the conſtant Tenor of the 
Scripture, Honour thy Father and thy Mother, N“ 
Exod. 20. He that ſmiteth his Father or Mother 
(| ſhall ſurely be put to Death, 21. 15. He that cu" 
l | eth his Father or Mother, ſhall ſurely be put to Death, 
Ver. 17. Repeated Ley. 20. 9. and by our S. 
[ viour, Matth. 15. 4. Ie ſhall fear every Man lM 
| Mother and his Father, Lev. 19. 3. If a Ma 
| 

1 


have a rebellious Son, which will not Obey the Vic 
of his Father, or the Voice of his Mother; then ſul 
his Father and his Mother lay hold on him, ar 
| ſay, this our Son is ſtubborn and rebellious, | 
will not Obey our Voice, Deut. 21.18, 19, 20,21. 
Curſed be he that ſetteth Light by his Father or hui 
$i Mother, 28. 16. my Son, hear the Inſtruction of th 
q | Father, and forſake not the Law of thy Mother, art 
} the Words of Solomon a King, who was not ig. 
18 norant of what belonged to him as a Father or 
9 a King, and yet he joyns Father and Mother to- 
"I gether, in all the Inſtructions he gives Childre 
W |. quite through his Book of Proverbs. Woe um 
1 him, that ſayeth unto his Father, what begette} 


| | thou, or to the Woman, what haſt thou broiglt 
| forth, Iſa. 11. ver. 10. in thee have they (t 
[ | Light by Father or Mother, EZek. 28. 2. And it 


i ſhall come to paſs, that when any ſhall yet Propheſie 
1 then his Father and his Mother that begat him, 
ill ſhall ſay unto him, thou ſhalt not live, and hi 
Father and his Mother that begat him, ſhall thru 
him through when he Propheſieth, Zech. 13. 3 
Here not the Father only, but the Father and 


Mother joyntly, had Power in this Caſe of Life 
anc 
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and Death. Thus ran the Law of the Old Te- 
ſtament, and in the New they are likewiſe 
ſoyn'd, in the Obedience of their Children, 
FEpb. 6. I. The Rule is, Children obey your Pa- 
ent, and I do not Remember, that I any 
Frhere read, Children Obey your Father and no 
more: The Scripture joyus Mother too in that 
Homage, which is due from Children; and had 
nere been any Text, where the Honour or Obe- 
ience of Children had been directed to the Fa- 
her alone, *tis not likely that our A. who pre- 
ends to build all upon Scripture, would have o- 
mitted it: Nay the Scripture makes the Au— 
hority of Father and Mother, in reſpect of 
hoſe they have begot, ſo equal, that in ſome 
laces it neglects, even the Priority of Order, 
Which is thought due to the Father, and the 
Mother is put firſt, as Lev 19. 3. From which 
o conſtantly joyning Father and Mother to- 
ether, as is found quite through the Scrip- 
ure, we may conclude that the Honour they 
we a Title to from their Children, is one com- 
on right belonging ſo equally to them both, 
at neither can claim it wholly, neither can be 
xcluded. 


f 62. One would wonder then how our A. in- 
„ from the 5th Commandment, that all Pow- 
12 originally in the Father. How he finds Mo- 


wchical Power of Government, ſettled and fixed 
the Commandment, Honour thy Father and thy 
other. If all the Honour due by the Com- 


i andment, be it what it will, be the only 
ght of the Father, becauſe he, as our A. ſays, 


45 the Sovereignty over the Woman, as being the no- 
er and Principal Agent in Generation, Why 8 
Go 
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God afterwards all along joyn the Mother with hh 
him, to ſhare 1n his Honour ? can the Father, 
by this Sovereignty of his, diſcharge the Chid 
from paying this Honour to his Mother ? The 
Scripture gave no ſuch Licenſe to the Jews, and 
yet there were often Breaches wide enough be. 
twixt Husband and Wife, even to Divorce and 
Separation: And, I think, no Body will ſay a 
Child may with-hold Honour from his Mother, 
or, as the Scripture Terms it, ſer light by her, 
though his Father ſhould command him to do 
ſo; no more than the Mother could diſpence 
with him for neglecting to Honour his Father; 
Wherehby?tis plain, that this Command of God, 
gives the Father no Sovereignty, no Supremacy, 
63. I agree with our A. that the Title irn 
this Honour is veſted in the Parents by Nature, ine 
and is a right which accrues to them, by the 
having begotten their Children, and God by. 
many poſitive Declarations has confirm'd it .! 
them: I alſo allow our A.'s Rule that in Gram 
and Gifts, that have their Original from God andMio1 
Nature, as the Power of the Father, (let me ad; 7: 
and Mvther, for whom God hath joyned tog Habe 
ther, let no Man put aſunder) zo inferior Ponerfly,,,. 
of Men can limit, nor make any Law of PreſcripM(g11 
tion againſt them, O. 158, ſo that the Mother... 


having by this Law of God, a right to Honour, +. 
from her Children, which is not Subject to the. 
Will of her Husband, we ſee this Abſolute Mona. liti. 
chical Power of the Father, can neitherbe founded. 
on it, nor conſiſt with it; And he has a FPO brei 
er very far from Aſanarchical, very far fromm: 
that Abſoluteneſs our A. contends for, Weg 


another has over his Subjects the ſame PovwW..:. 


iv 
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e hath, and by the ſame Title: And therefore 
cannot forbear ſaying himſelf that he cannot 
e how any Man's Children can be free from Sub jection 
| their Parents, p. 12. which, in common Speech, 
think, ſignifies Mother as well as Father, or if 
ents here ſignifies only Father, *tis the firſt 
nel cver yet knew it to do ſo, and by ſuch 
1uſe of Words, one may ſay any thing. 

64. By our A.'s Doctrine, the Father having 
bſolate Juriſdiction over his Children, has al- 
) the ſame over their Iſſue; and the Conſe- 
nence is good, were it true, that the Father 
ad ſuch a Power: And yet I ask our A. whe- 
„Der the Grandfather, by his Sovereignty, could 
charge the Grandchild from paying to his 
ther the Honour due to him by the 5th Com- 
"W:ndment. If the Grandfather hath by right of 
- berhood, ſole Sovereign Power in him, and 
iet Obedience which is due to the Supreme 
vW:oiſtrate, be commanded in theſe Words, 
r thy Father, tis certain the Grandfather 
ient diſpence with the Grandſon's honouring 
s Father, which ſince *tis evident in common 
aſe, he cannot, it follows from hence that, 
Hnour thy Father and Mother, cannot mean an 
blolute Subjection to a Sovereign Power, but 
dmething elſe. The right therefore which Pa- 
nts have by Nature, and which is confirmed to 
em by the 5th Commandment, cannot be that 
olitical Dominion, whichour A. would derive 
om it: For that being in every civil Society 
preme ſomewhere, can diſcharge any Subject 
om any Political Obedience to any one of his 
low Subjects. But what Law of the Magi- 
rate, can give a Child Liberty, not to Ho- 
aour 
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nour his Father and Mother: Tis an Eternal 
Law, annex'd purely to the relation of Pa. 
rents and Children and ſo contains nothing of 
the Magiſtrates Power in it, nor is ſubjected 
to it. 

65. Our A. ſays, God hath given to 4 Father, 
a Right or Liberty to alien his Power over his Chil. 
dren to any other. O. 155. I doubt whether he We 
can Alien wholly the right of Honour that 5; 
due from them: But be that as it will, this o 
am ſure, he cannot Alien, and retain the ſame 
Power. If therefore the Magiſtrates Sove- 
reignty be as our A. would have it, nothing bu 
the Authority of a ſupreme Father, p. 23. tis un- 


avoidable, that if the Magiſtrate hath all this 6 
Paternal Right, as he muſt have if Fatherhood Me: 
be the Fountain of all Authority; then the 
Subjects, though Fathers, can have no Power. 2 
over their Children, no right to honour from in 
them: For it cannot be all in another's Hands, . 
and a part remain with the Parents. So that het 
according to our A.*'s own Doctrine, HonourMe a 


thy Father and Mother cannot poſſibly be under. al 
ſtood of political Subjection and Obedience; Here 
ſince the Laws both in the old and new Teſta-Wuld 
ment, that commanded Children to Honour aud C 
Obey their Parents, were given to ſuch, wholeWer,. 
Father were under civil Government, and fel. N. 
low Subjects with them in political Societies; 
and to have bid them Honour and Obey their Par 
rents in our A. 's Senſe, had been to bid them be 
Subjects to thoſe, who had no Title to it; the 
right to Obedience from Subjects, being all veſted 
in another; and inſtead of teaching Obedience, 
this had been to foment Sedition, by ſetting 
up 
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up Powers that were not. If therefore this 
Command, Honour thy Father and Mother, con- 
cern political Dominion, it directly overthrows 
Jour 4.'s Monarchy; ſince it being to be paid 
Iby every Child to his Father, even in Society, 
ſerery Father muſt neceſſarily have political 
Dominion, and there will be as many Sove- 
reigns as there are Fathers : Beſides that the 
Mother too hath her Title, which deſtroys the 
Sovereignty of one ſupreme Monarch. But if 
mour thy Father and Mother mean; ſomething 
liſtinct from political Power, as neceſſarily it 
;Wuſt, it is beſides our A.'s buſineſs, and ſerves 
thing to his Purpoſe. 

66. The Law that enjoyns Obedience to Kings is 
livered, ſays our A. in the Terms, Honour t 
ather, 4s if all Power were originally in the Father, 
. 254: And that Law is alſo delivered, ſay 
in the Terms, Honour thy Mother, as if all 
wer were originally in the Mother. I appeal 
hether the Argument be not as good on one 
le as the other, Father and Mother being joyn- 
all along in the Old and New Teſtament 
ere- erer Honour or Obedience is injoyn'd 
dren. Again our A. tells us, O. 254. that 
an Command, Honour thy Father gives the right to 
ole ern, and makes the Form of Government Monar- 
al, To which I anſwer, that if by Honour 
Father be meant Obedience to the Political 
er of the Magiſtrate, it concerns not any 
ty we owe to our natural Fathers, who are 
theſpects; becauſe they, by our A.'s Doctrine, 
ſtedſz diveſted of all that Power, it being placed 
nce-Wily in the Prince, and ſo being equally Sub- 
ting and Slaves with their Children, can have 

v} D | no 
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no right by that Title, to any ſuch Honor g. 
Obedience, as contains in It political Subjection: 
It Honour thy Father and Mother ſignifies the du. 
ty we owe our natural Parents, as by our 83. 
viour's Interpretation, Matth. 15. 4. and al 
the other mentioned Places, *tis plain it does, 
then it cannot concern political Obedience, 
but a duty that is owing to Perſons, who 
have no Title to Sovereignty, nor any poli. 
tical Authority as Magiſtrates over Subject; 
For the Perſon of a private Father, and a Ti. 
tle to Obedience, due to the ſupreme Magi. 
ſtrate, are things inconſiſtent ; and therefore 
this Command, which muſt neceſſarily compre- 
hend the Perſons of our natural Fathers, muſ 
mean a Duty we owe them diſtin& from on 
Obedience to the Magiſtrate, and from which 
the moſt abſolute Power of Princes cannot at 
ſolve us. What this Duty is, we ſhall init 
due place examine. nt 

67. And thus we have at laſt got throug 
all, that in our A. looks like an Argumer 
for that abſolute unlimited Sovereignty deſcribed 
Sect. 8. which he ſuppoſes in Adam; ſo thi 
Mankind ever ſince have been all born $a 
without any Title to Freedom. But if Cr 
tion, Which gave nothing but a Being, made 1 
Adam Prince of his Poſterity : If Adam, Gen 
28. was not conſtituted Lord of Mankind, 1. 
had a private Dominion given him excluſive 
his Chidren, but only a Right and Power 0) 
the Earth, and inferiour Creatures in com 
with the Children of Men : If alſo Gey. 3: 
God gave not any political wer to Aden 
ver his Wife and Children, but only ſubjec; 
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Eve to Adam, as a Puniſhment, or foretold the 
Subjection of the weaker Sex, in the ordering 
the common Concernments of their Families, 
but gave not thereby to Adam, as to the Hus- 
band, Power of Life and Death, which neceſ- 
farily belongs to the Magiſtrate : If Fathers by 
begetting their Children acquire no ſuch Pow- 
er over them: And if the Command, Honour 
) Father and Mother, give it not, but only en- 
joyns a Duty owing to Parents equally, whe- 
ther Subjects or not, and to the Mother as well 
s the Father; If all this be fo, as I think, by 
rhat has been ſaid, it is very evident, then 
ſan has a natural Freedom, notwithſtanding 
a1! our A. confidently ſays to the contrary; 
Ice all that ſhare in the ſame common Nature, 
aculties and Powers, are in Nature equal, 
d ought to partake in the ſame common 
ghts and Privileges, till the manifeſt ap- 
intment of God, who is Lord over all V leſſed 
ever, Can be produced to ſhew any particu- 
r Perſon's Supremzcy ; or a Man's own Con- 
nt ſubjects him to a Superiour. This is ſo 
ia, that our A. confeſles, that Sir John Hay- 
rd, Blackwood and Barclay, the great Viudica- 
5 of the Right of Kings, could not deny it, but 
it with one Conſent the natural Liberty and E- 
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7 liry of Mankind, for Truth unqueſtionable. 
d our A. hath been ſo far from producing 
e thing, that may make good his great Poſi- 


ol That Adam was abſolute Monarch, and ſo 
ml” are not naturally free, that even his own 
ofs make againſt him; ſo that to uſe is 2wn 
of arguing, This firſt erroneows Principle all- 
ei be whole Fabric of this vaſt Engine of Al ſo- 
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lute Power and Tyranny, drops down of it ſel}; 
and there needs no more to be ſaid in anſwer 
to all that he builds upon ſo falſe and fraila Þ 
Foundation. 
68. But to ſave others the Pains, were there 
any need, he is not ſparing himſelf to ſhew, Þ | 
by his own Contradictions, the Weakneſs of © 
his own Doctrine. Adam's abſolute and ſole IP 
Dominion is that, which he is every where full 
of, and all along builds on, and yet he tells ns, 
P- 12. That as Adam was Lord of his Children, |, 
his Children under him had a Command and Pome 
over their own Children. The unlimited and un- 
divided Sovereignty of Adam's Fatherhood, by 
our A. 's Computation, ſtood but a little while, 
only during the firſt Generation, but as ſoon Da! 
as he had Grand-Children, Sir Rob. could giro 
but a very ill Account of it. Adam, as Father 
of his Children, ſaith he. hath an abſolute, unlimi- 
ted Royal Power over them, amd by Virtue there 
over thoſe that they begot, and ſo to all Generations 
and yet his Children, VIZ. Cain and Seth, have! 
paternal Power over their Children at the ſam 
Time; ſo that they are at the ſame time ah 
Lords, and yet Vaſſals and Slaves, Alam hase 
the Authority, as Grand Father of the Peoplt 
and they have a part of it as Fathers of a pat 
of them : He is abſolute over them and thei 
Poſterity, by having begotten them, and j 
they are Abſolute over their Children by ti 
the ſame Title. Mo, fays our A. Adam's Ci 
dren under him, had Power over their own Chilar 
but ſtill with Subordination to the firſt Parent. 
good diſtinction that ſounds well, and *tis pl 


it ſignifies nothing, nor can be reconciled wi 
0 
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our A. Words. I readily grant, that ſuppo- 


ſing Adam's abſolute Power over his Poſterity, 
any of his Children might have from him a de- 


| legated, and ſo a Subordinate Power over a 


part, or all the reſt : But that cannot be the 
Power our A. ſpeaks of here, it is not a Pow- 
er by Grant and Commiſſion, but the natural 
Paternal Power he ſuppoſes a Father to have 
over his Children. For 1. he ſays, A, Adam 
was Lord of his Children, ſo his Children under him 
had a Power over their own Children : T hey were 
then Lords over their own Children after the 
ſame manner, and by the ſame Title, that 
Adam was, i. e. by right of Generation, by 
right of Fatherhood 2. Tis plain he means the 
natural Power of Fathers, becauſe he limits it 
to be only over their own Children; a delegated 
Power has no ſuch Limitation, as only over 
their own Children, it might be over others, as 
well as their own Children. 3. If it were a dele- 
gated Power, it muſt appear in Scripture; but 
there is no ground in Scripture to affirm, that 


L41an's Children had any other Power over 


theirs, than what they naturally had as Fathers. 

69. But that he means here Paternal Power, 
and no other, is paſt doubt, from the In- 
ference he makes in theſe Words immediately 


Jollowing, I ſee not then how the Children of Adam, 


f any Man elſe can be free from Subjeſtion to 
heir Parents. Whereby it appears that the 
ower on one ſide, and the Subjection on the o- 
her, our A. here ſpeaks of, is that natural 


wer and Subjection between Parents and Chil- 
t 
wi wed, could be no other; and that our A. al- 
0 


uren. For that which every Man's Children 
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ways affirms to be Abſolute and Unlimited. 
This natural Power of Parents over their Chil. Je 
dren, Adam had over his Poſterity, ſays our Þ | 
A. and this Power of Parents over their Chi- 
dren, his Children had over theirs in his Life. 1“ 
time, ſays our A. alſo; ſo that Adam, by a Þ 7 
natural Right of Father, had an abſolute un. 
limited Power over all his Poſterity, and at the 
ſame time his Children had by the ſame Right 
abſolute unlimited Power over theirs. Here 
then are two abſolute unlimited Powers exiſt- 
ing together, which I would have any body 
reconcile one to another, or to common Senſe. 
For the Salvo he has put in of Subordination, 
makes it more abſurd : To have one Abſolute, 
Unlimited, nay Unlimitable Power 1n Subordina. 
tion to another, is ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, 
that nothing can be more. Adam i abſolute 
Prince with the Unlimited Authority of Fatherhood 
over all his Poſterity; all his Poſterity are then 
abſolutely his Subjects, and, as our A. ſays, 
his Slaves, Children and Grandchildren are e- 
qually in this State of Subjection and Slavery; 
and yet, ſays our A. the Children of Adam han: 
Paternal, 1. e. Abſolute unlimited Power over theit 
own Children: Which in plain Engliſh is, they 
are Slaves and abſolute Princes at the ſame 
time, and in the ſame Government ; and one 
part of the Subjects have an abſolute unlimited 
Power over the other by the natural Right ol 
Parentage. 
70. If any one will ſuppoſe in Favour of out 
A. that he here meant, that Parents, who arein 
Subjection themſelves to the abſolute Author 


ty of their Father, have yet ſome Power ore! 
K tact 
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their Children; I confeſs he is ſomething near- 
er the truth : But he will not at all hereby 
help our A : For he no where ſpeaking of the 
Paternal Power, but as an abſolute unlimited 
Authority, cannot be ſuppos'd to underſtand 
any thing elſe here, unleſs he himſelf had li- 
mited it, and ſhewed how far it reach'd. And 
that he means here Paternal Authority in that 
large Extent, is plain from the immediate fol- 
lowing Words; This Subjection of Children being, 
ſays he, the Foundation of all Regal Authority, 
p. 12. The Subjection then that in the former Line, 
he ſays, every Man is in to his Parents, and con- 
ſequently what Adam's Grandchildren were in 
to their Parents, was that which was the 
Fountain of all Regal Authority, i. e. Accor- 
ding to our A. abſolute unlimitable Authority. 
And thus Adam's Children had Regal Authority 
over their Children, whilſt they themſelves 
were Subjects to their Father, and Fellow- Sub- 
jets with their Children. But let him mean 
as he pleaſes, tis plain he allows Adam's Chil- 
dren to have Paternal Power, p. 12. as alſo all o- 
ther Fathers to have Paternal Power over their 
Children, O. 156. From whence one of theſe 
two things will neceſſarily follow, that either 
Adam's Children, even in his life-time, had, 
and ſo all other Fathers have, as he phraſes it, 
. 12. By right of Fatherhood Royal Authority over 


their Children, or elſe, that Adam, by Right of 


Fatherhood, had not Royal Authority. For it can- 
not be but that Paternal Power does, or does 
not give Royal Authority to them that have it: 


If it does not, then Adam could not be Sove- 


reign by this Title, nor oy body elſe, _—_— 
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there is an end of all our A.'s Politicks at 
once; If it does give Royal Authority, then e- 
very one that has Paternal Power has Royal Au 
thority, and then by our A.'s Patriarchal Go. 
vernment, there will be as many Kings as there 
are Fathers. 

71. And thus what a Monarchy he hath ſet 
up, let himand his Diſciples conſider. Princes 
certainly will have great Reaſon to thank him 
for theſe new Politicks, which ſet up as many 
abſolute Kings in every Country as there are 
And yet who can blame 
our A. for it, it lying unavoidably in the way 
of one diſcourſing upon our A.'s Principles? 
For having placed an abſolute Power in Fathers 
by Right of begetting, he could not eaſily reſolve 
how much of this Power belong'd to a Son o- 
ver the Children he had begotten ; and ſo it 
fell out to be a very hard matter to give all the 
Power as he does, to Adam, and yet allow a 
part in his Life-time to his Children, when 
they were Parents, and which he knew not 
well how to deny them. This makes him ſo 
doubtful in his Expreſſions, and ſo uncertain 
where to place this abſolute natural Power, 


which he calls Fatherhood ; ſometimes Adam - 


lone has it all, as p. 13. O. 244, 245. & Pref 
Sometimes Parents have it, which Word 
ſcarce ſignifies the Father alone, p. 12, 19 


Sometimes Children during their Fathers life. 


time, as p. 12. 
Sometimes Fathers of Families, as p. 78 
and 79. 
Sometimes Fathers indefinitely, O. 155. 
Sometimes the Heir to Adam, O. 25 1 
| | me 
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Sometimes the Poſterity of Adam, 244, 246. 
Sometimes prime Fathers, all Sons or Grand- 
children of Noah, O. 244. 
Sometimes the eldeſt Parents, p. 12. 
Sometimes all Kings, p. 19. 
Sometimes all that * Supreme Power, 
O. 245. | 
Sometimes Heirs to thoſe firſt Progenitors, who 
were at the firſk natural Parents of the whole 
People, p. 19. | 
Sometimes an Elective King, p. 23. 
Sometimes thoſe, whether a few or a mul- 
titude, that Govern the Commonwealth, p. 23. 
Sometimes he that can catch it, an Vſurper, 
5. 23- O. 155. a 25 
72. Thus this New Norhing, that is to carry 
with it all Power, Authority, and Govern- 
ment; This Fatherhood, which is to deſign the 
Perſon, and Eſtabliſh the Throne of Monarchs, 
vhom the People are to obey, may, according 
to Sir Robert, come into any Hands, any how, 
and fo by his Politicks give to Democracy Roy- 
Wal Authority, and make an Uſurper a Lawful 
Prince. And if it will do all theſe fine Feats 
much good do our Author and all his Follow- 
ers with their omnipotent Fatherhood, which 
Jaan ſerve for nothig but to unſettle and de- 
I ſtroy all the lawful Governments in the World, 
and to Eſtabliſh in their room Diſorder, Ty- 
Inany, and Uſurpation. 
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CHAP. VII b 

Of Fatherhood and Property Conſide. * 

red together as Fountains of So- 
vereignty. 


73. IN the foregoing Chapters we have ſeen 
what Adam's Monarchy was, in our 

A.'s Opinion, and upon what Titles he found- 
ed it. The Foundations which he lays the 
chief ſtreſs on, as thoſe from which he thinks 
he may beſt derive Monarchical Power to fu- 
ture Princes, are two, viz. Fatherhood and Pro- 
perty, and therefore the way he propoſes to u. 
move the Abſurdities and Ticonveniencies of the Do- 
trine of natural Freedom, is, to maintain the natu 
ral and private Dominion of Adam, O. 222. Con- 
for mable hereunto, he tells us, the Grounds and 
Principles of Government neceſſarily depend upon the 
Original of Property, O. 108. The Subjection of Chil- 
&ren to their Parents is the Fountain f all Regal Au- 
thority, p. 12. And all Power on Earth is either 
ferived or uſurped from the Fat herly Power, there be- 
ing no other Original to be found of any Power what- 
foever, O. 158. I will not ſtand here to ex 
mine how it can be ſaid without a Contradi- 
ction, that the firſt Grounds and Principles of G 
vernment neceſſarity depend upon the Original of Pro- 
perty, and yet, that there is no other Original 0 
any Power whatſoever, but that of the Father: It; 
being hard to underſtand how there can be w 
other Original but Fatherhood, and yet that the 
Grounds and Principles of Government depend oh 
1 
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the Original of Property; Property and Fatherhood 
being as far different as Lord of a Mannor and 
Father of Children. Nor do I ſee how they 
will either of them agree with what our A. 
ſays, O. 244. of God's Sentence againſt Eve, 
Gen. 3. 16. That it is the Original Grant of Go- 
vernment : ſo that if that were the Original, Go- 
verament had not its Original by our A.'s own 
Confeſſion, either from Property or Fatherhood ; 
and this Text which he brings as a proof of A- 
dam's Power over Eve, neceſlarily contradicts 
what he ſays of the Fatherhood, that it is the Sole 
Fountain of all Power. For if Adam had any ſuch 


Regal Power over Eve, as our A. contends for, 
it muſt be by ſome other Title than that of be- 


getting; | | _ 
74. But I leave him to reconcile theſe Con- 
tradictions, as well as many others, which may 
plentifully be found in him, by any one, who 
will but read him with a little Attention, and 
ſhall come now to conſider, how theſe two O- 
riginals of Government, Adam's natural and 
ate Dominion, will conſiſt, and ſerve to make 
cout and eſtabliſh the Titles of ſucceeding Mo- 
„Fnarchs, who, as our A. obliges them, muſt all 
'"Wdcrive their Power from theſe Fountains. Let 
rs then ſuppoſe Adam made by God's Donation 
I Lord and ſole Proprietor of the whole Earth, 
in as large and ample a manner as Sir Robert 
"Would wiſh; let us ſuppoſe him alſo by Right of 
atherhood: abſolute Ruler over his Children 
"1th an unlimited Supremacy, I ask then up- 
on Adam's Death what becomes of both his 22 
wal and private Dominion; and I doubt not *twill 
e anſwered, that they deſcended to his next 
| D Heir 
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Heir, as our A. tells us in ſeveral Places. But this Whis 
way, tis plain, cannot poſſibly convey both his He 
natural and private Dominion to the ſame Perſon, Nend 
For ſhould we allow, that all the Property, all Wal. 
the Eſtate of the Father ought to deſcend to Whis 
the Eldeſt Son, (which will need ſome proof med 
to eſtabliſh it) and ſo he has by that Title all biss? 
the private Dominion of the Father, yet the Fa- thei 
ther's natur Dominion, the Paternal Power can. EWupo! 
not deſcend to him by Inheritance. For it being Wrath 
a Right that accrues toa Man only by begetting, Whad 
no Man can have this natural Pominioon over Sons 
any one, he does not beget ; unleſs it can be ſup. Wis th 
pos'd, that a Man can have a Right to any Wand 
thing, without doing that upon which that Wup i. 
Right is ſolely founded. For if a Father by be- Nnoth 
getting, and no other Title has natural Domi- I ſerve 
nion Over his Children, he that does not beget, Wand 
them, cannot have this natural Dominion over For 
them; and therefore be it true or falſe, that Wwhic| 
our A. ſays, O. 156. That every Man that s Nallow 
born, by his very Birth becomes a Subject to him ¶ Alan 
that begets him, this neceſſarily follows, viz. {Wight 
That a Man by his Birth cannot become a Sub- ¶ make 
ject to his Brother, who did not beget him: Wples v 
unleſs it can be ſuppos'd that a Man by the ve- Nowe c 
ry ſame Title can come to be under the natural ¶ perty ? 
and abſolute Dominion of two different Men at {upon 
once; or it be ſenſe to ſay, that a Man by Birth And 
is under the natural Dominion of his Father, on- 76. 
Iy becauſe he begat him, and a Man by Birth ſelf g 
alſo is under the natural Dominion of his Eldeſt ¶ That 
Brother, though he did not beget him. or ſome 
75. If then the private Dominion of Adam, i. ef diſtind 


his Property in the Creatures, n 
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his Death all entirely to his Eldeſt Son, his 
Heir; (for if it did not, there is preſently an 
end of all Sir Robert's Monarchy) and his natu- 
ral Dominion; the Dominion a Father has over 
his Children by begetting them, belong'd im- 
mediately upon Adam's Deceaſe equally to all 
his Sons who had Children, by the ſame Title 
their Father had it, the Sovereignty founded 
upon Property, and the Sovereignty founded upon 
Fatherhood, come to be divided; ſince Cain as Heir 
had that of Property alone, Seth and the other 
Sons that of Fatherhood equally with him. This 
is the beſt can be made of our A.'s Doctrine, 
and of the two Titles of Sovereignty he ſets 
up in Adam, one of them will either ſignifie 
nothing, or if they both muſt ſtand, they can 
ſerve only to confound the Rights of Princes, 
and diſorder Government in his Poſterity. 
For by building upon two Titles to Dominion, 
which cannot deſcend together, and which he 
allows may be ſeparated, (for he yields that 
Adam's Children had their diſtin Territories by 
Right of private Dominion, O. 210. p. 40.) he 
makes it perpetually a doubt upon his Princi- 
ples where the Sovereignty 1s, or to whom we 
owe our Obedience, ſince Fatherhood and Pro- 
perty are diſtinct Titles, and began preſently 
upon Adam's Death to be in diſtinct Perſons. 
And which then was to give way to the other? 

76. Let us take the account of it, as he him- 
ſelf gives it us. He tells us out of Grotius, 
That Adam's Children by Donation, Aſſignation, 
or ſome kind of Ceſſion before he was dead, had their 
diſtinct Territories by Right of private Dominion; 
Abel had his Flocks and Paſtures for them; _ 
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had his Fields for Corn, and the Land of Nod when all 
he built him a City, O. 210. Here tis obvious aftet 
to demand, which of theſe two after Adam's ther 
Death was Sovereign? Cain, ſays our A. p. 19. J Reg; 
By what Title? As Heir; for Heirs to Progeni- I Lanc 
tors, who were natural Parents of their People, an (14 
not only Lords of their own Children, but alſo f An 
their Brethren, ſays our A. p. 19. What was regal 
Eain Heir to? Not the entire Poſſeſſions, not IN Fahe 
all that which Adam had private Dominion in, deſce 
for our A. allows that Abel by a Title derived I Feth. 
from his Father, had his diſtinct Territory for Pa. Ito bis 
ſture by Right of private Dominion. What then 
Abel had by private Dominion, was exempt from A te 
Cain's Dominion. For he could not have pn of th 
vate Dominion over that, which was under the Hfurpe 
private Dominion of another; and therefore bis li 
Sovereignty over his Brother is gone with this Grant 
private Dominion, and ſo there are preſently Lord 
two Sovereigns, and his imaginary Title of min 
Fut her hood is out of Doors, and Cain is no Prince trles. 
over his Brother. Or elſe if Cain retain his So- inct 
vereignty over Abel, notwithſtanding his pri- he ot 
vate Dominion, it will follow, that the firſt Ground e mu 
and Principles of Government have nothing to do, 15 
with Property, whatever our A. ſays to the con- 
trary. Tis true, Abel did not out-live his Fa- 
ther Adam, but that makes nothing to the Ar- the Fat 
gument, which will hold good againſt Sir Ro- 
bert in Abel's Iſſue, or in Seth, or any of the Po- 
ſterity of Adam, not deſcended from Cain. 


77. The ſame Inconvenience he runs into et u- 
about the three ſons of Mah, who, as he ſays, * 
p. 13. had the whole World divided amongſt them .““ 
their Father. I ask then in. which of the ay won 1224 
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ſhall we find the Eſtabliſhment of Regal Power 
after Noah's Death? If in all three, as our A. 
there ſeems to ſay ; then it will follow, that 
Regal Power is founded in Property of 
Land, and follows private Dominion, and not in 
aternal Power or natural Dominion, and fo there 
is an end of paternal Power as the Fountain of 
regal Authority, and the ſo much magnified 
Fatherhood'quite vaniſhes. If the regal Power 
deſcended to Shem as Eldeſt, and Heir to his 
Father, then Noah's Diviſion of the World by Lot 
to his Sons, or his Ten Tears ſailing about the Medi- 
terranean to appoint each Son his part, which our 
A. tells of, p. 15. was Labour loſt, his Diviſion 
of the World to them, was to ill, or to no- 
Purpoſe. For his Grant to Cham and Japhet 
was little worth, if em, notwithſtanding this 
Grant, as ſoon as Noah was dead, was to be 
ord over them. Or, if this Grant of private 
Dominion to them, over their aſſigned Terri- 
tories, were good, here were ſet up two di- 
ſtint ſorts of Power, not ſubordinate one to | 
he other, with all thoſe Inconveniences which 17 
he muſters up againſt the Power of the People, 
O. 158. which I ſhall ſet down in his own 
ords, only changing Property for People. Al 
Power on Earth is either derived or uſurped from 
the Fatherly Power, there being no other Original to 14 
je found of any Power whatſoever : For if there 11 
ould be granted two Sorts of Power, without any | 
ubordination of one to the other, they would be in 9 
erpetual ſtrife which ſhould be Supreme, for two Su- | i 
remes cannot agree: If the Fatherly Power be Su- 

eme, then the Power grounded on private Domi- | 


hon muſt be ſubordinate, and depend on it; — 
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the Power grounded on Property be ſupreme; | vey 
then the Fatherly Power muſt ſubmit to it, and can- ticl 
not be exerciſed without the Licenſe of the Proprie- M tha 
tors, which muſt quite deſtroy the Frame and Courſe 
of Nature. This is his own arguing againſt two 
iſtin& Independent Powers, which I have ſet 
down in his own Words, only putting Power 
riſing from Property, for Power of the People; 
and when he has anſwered-what he himſelf has 
urged here againſt two diſtinct Powers, we 
ſhall be better able to ſee how, with any tole- 
_ Table Senſe, he can derive all Regal Authority 
from the natural and os Dominion of Adam; 
from Fatherhood and Property together, which 
are diſtin& Titles, that do not always meet in 
the ſame Perſon ; and *tis plain, by his own 
Confeſſion, preſently ſeparated as ſoon both as 
Adam's and Noah's Death made way for Suc- 
ceſſion : Though our A. frequently in his Wri. 
tings jumbles them together, and omits not to 
make uſe of either, where he thinks it will 
ſound beſt to his Purpoſe. But the Abſurdi 
ties of this will more fully appear in the next; 
Chapter, where we ſhall examine the ways o 
Conveyance of the Sovereignty of Adam, to 
Princes that were to Reign after him. 


Pe EEG 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Conveyance of Adam's ſove 
reigu Monarchical Power. | 


78.CIR Robert, having not been very happy 
any Proof he brings for the Sovereignt- 

of Adam, is not much more fortunate in con 
veyine 
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yeying it to future Princes, who, if his Poli- 
ticks be true, muſt all derive their Titles from 
that firſt Monarch. The Ways he has aſſign- 
ed, as they lie ſcatter'd up and down in his 
Writings, I will ſet down in his own Words: 
In his Preface he tells us, That Adam bein 
Monarch of the whole World, none of his Poſterity 
had any right to poſſeſs any thing, but by his Grant 
or Permiſſion, or by Succeſſion from him. Here he 
makes two ways of Conveyance of any thing 
Adam ſtood poſſeſſed of, and thoſe are Grant or 
Succeſſion. Again he ſays, All Kings either are, 
or are to be reputed the next Heirs to thoſe firſt Pro- 
genitors, who were at firſt the natural Parents of the 
whole People, P+ 19. There cannot be any Multitude 
of Men whatſoever, but that in it, conſider'd by it 
ſelf, there is one Man amongſt them, that in Nature 
hath a Right to be the King of all the reſt, as bein 
the next Heir to Adam, O. 253. Here in theſe 


Places Inheritance is the only Way he allows of 


conveying Monarchical Power to Princes. In 
other Places he tells us, O. 155. All Power on Earth 
u either derived or uſurped from the|Fatherly Power, O. 
158. All Kings that now are, or ever were either Fa- 
thers of their People, or Heirs of ſuch Fathers, or Uſur- 
ers of the Right of ſuch Fathers, O. 253. And here he 
makes Inheritance or Vſurpation the only Ways 
whereby Kings come by this Original Power: But 

et he tells us, This Fatherly Empire, as it was MA it 
elf Hereditary ſo it was alienable by Patent, and ſeiz- 
le by an Uſurper, O. 190. So then here Inheri- 
ance,Grant or Uſurpation will convey it. And 
aſt of all, which is moſt admirable, he tells us, 
ioo. I Kills not which way Kings come by their 
over whether by Election, Donation, Succeſſion 
g | | or 
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or by any other means, for it is ftill the Manner of N whe 
the Government by ſupreme Power, that makes them ¶ this 
properly Kings, and not the Means of obtaining their I cam 
Crowns. Which I think is a full Anſwer to all 22 
his whole Hypotheſis and Diſcourſe about Adams 8. 
Royal Authority, as the Fountain from which N Sur 
all Princes were to derive theirs: And he their 
might have ſpared the trouble of ſpeaking ſo H runs 
much as he does up and down of Heirs and In-Wjone, 
heritance, if to make any one properly a King, ſme 
needs no more but Governing by ſupreme Pomer, times 
and it matters not by what Means he came Norber 
by it. by A. 

79. By this notable Way, our A. may maket» ſur 
Oliver as properly King, as any one elſe he couldWfrur 
think of: And had he had the Happineſs to live Tir 
under Maſſanclle's Government, he could notMrle, | 
by this his own Rule have forborn to have the v. 
done Homage to him, with O King live for ever ſWiſcoy 
ſince the Manner of his Government by ſnd th 
preme Power, made him properly King, whoWhund 
was but the Day before properly a Fiſhermanhence, 
And if Don Qui xot had taught his Squire to g0ſhrell e 
vern with ſupreme Authority, our A. no dovitWaroyr 
could have made a moſt loyal Subject in Sanciuerami; 
Pancha's Iſland ;, and he muſt needs have deicr little 


ance, 

may m 
IS Pri 
mpir 
ad it | 
ken al 


Vorld 


fince I think he is the firſt Politician, who, pre 
tending to ſettle Government upon its true 
Baſis, and to eſtabliſh the Thrones of lawtl 
Princes, ever told the World, That he was 
properly a King, whoſe Manner of Government 1. 
by ſupreme Power, by what Means ſoever he obtain 
it; Which in plain Engliſh is to ſay, that reg! 
and ſupreme Power 1s properly and truly * 
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who can by any Means ſeize upon it ; and if 
this be, to be properly a King, I wonder how he 
came to think of, or where he will find, an 
Uſurper. 

80. This is ſo ſtrange a Doctrine, that the 
Surpriſe of it hath made me paſs by, without 
their due Reflection, the Contradictions he 
runs into, by making ſometimes Hheritance à- 
lone, ſometimes only Grant or Hheritance, 
ſometimes only Inheritance or Uſurpation, ſome- 
times all theſe three, and at laſt Election or any 
other Means, added to them, the ways where- 
by Adam's Royal Authority, that is, his Right 
to ſupreme Rule, could be convey'd down to 
future Kings and Governors, ſo as to give them 
Title to Obedience and Subject ion of the Peo- 
ple. But theſe Contradictions lie ſo open, that 
he very reading of our A. 's own Words, will 
liſcover them to any ordinary Underſtanding ; 
and though what I have quoted out of him) with 
abundance more of the ſame Strain and Cohe- 
ence, which might be found in him (might 
yell excuſe me from any farther trouble in this 
argument, yet having propoſed to my ſelf, to 
amine the main parts of his Doctrine, I ſhall 
little more particularly conſider how Inaheri- 
ance, Grant, Uſurpation or Election, can any 
nay make out Government in the World upon 
Is Principles; or derive to any one a right of 
mpire, from this Regal Authority of Adam, 
ad it been never ſo well proved, that he had 
. abſolute Monarch, and Lord of the whole 

orld. 
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CHAP. IX not 


VING 


Of Monarchy, by Inheritance from [Wo 
Adam. * 


Powe 
be C 


* Hough it be never ſo plain, that there I pow. 


ought to be Government in the H perſc 
World, nay ſhould all Men be of our A.'s mind Nover 
that divine appointment had ordained it to be ao di 
Monarchical, yet ſince Men cannot obey any ces; 
thing, that cannot command; and Ideas offly he 
Government in the Fancy, though never ſofhecon 
perfect, though never ſo right. cannot giveMRzpir 
Laws, nor preſcribe Rules to the Actions otfently 
Men; it would be of no behoof for the ſettlingMphyſc 
of Order, and Eſtabliſhment of Government ho h. 
in its Exerciſe and Uſe amongſt Men, unlelriptj 
there were a Way alſo taught how to knomiſhherefe 
the Perſon, to whom it belonged to have thiYion t. 
Power, and exerciſe this Dominion over 0Mfitoy | 
thers. *Tis in vain then to talk of Subjectionflhere 
and Obedience without telling us whom we ar Might 
to obey. For were l never ſo fully perſwadeq hem. 
that there ought to be Magiſtracy and Rule i 82. 
the World; yet 1 am never the leſs at LibertWetemr 
ftill, till it appears, who is the Perſon, tha in 4. 
hath Right to my Obedience; ſince if there feen aj; 
no Marks to know him by, and diſtinguiſh him why a 
that hath Right to Rule from other Men, |Wreſyme 
may be my ſelf, as well as any other. AW no u 
therefore though Submiſſion to Government Mow in 
every one's duty, yet ſince that ſignifies nothinheſe tw 


but ſubmitting to the Direction and ny 
u 
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fich Men, as have Authority to command, *tis 
not enough to make a Man a Subject, to con- 
vince him that there is Regal Power in the 

World ; but there muſt be ways of deſigning, 
and knowing the Perſon to whom this Regal 
Power of Right belongs: And a Man can never 
be oblig'd; in Conſcience to ſubmit to any 
Power, unleſs he can be ſatisfied who is the 
Perſon, who has a Right to exerciſe that Power 
over him. If this were not ſo, there would be 
no diſt inction between Pirates and Lawful Prin- 
ces; he that has Force is without any more ado 
to be obey'd, and Crowns and Scepters would 
become the Inheritance only of Violence and 
Rapin. Men too might as often and as inno- 

ently change their Governors, as they do their 

Phyſicians, if the Perſon cannot be known, 
who has a Right to direct me, and whoſe Pre- 
criptions I am bound to follow. To ſettle 
herefore Mens Conſciences, under an Obliga- 
lon to Obedience, *tis neceſſary, that they 
now not only, that there is a Power ſome- 
here in the World, but the Perſon who by 
fehr is veſted with this Power over 

em. 

82. How ſucceſsful our A. has been in his 
\ttempts, to ſet up a Monarchical Abſolute Pow- 
in Adam, the Reader may judge by what has 
ken already ſaid; but were that Abſolute Mo- 
«chy as clear as our A. would deſire it, as 1 
reſume it is the contrary, yet it could be 
t no uſe to the Government of Mankind 
ow in the World, unleſs he alſo make out 
icſe two things. | 


Firſt. 
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Firſt. That this Power of Adam was not to Noth 
end with him, but was upon his Deceaſe con. Ito! 
veyed intire to ſome other Perſon, and fo on to N kin 
Poſterity. 20 8 

Secondly, That the Princes and Rulers now poſe 
on Earth, are poſſeſſed of this Power of Adam, upo1 
by a right way of Conveyance derived to them. Inuſt 

83. If the firſt of theſe fail, the Power of A. I 
dam, were it never ſo great, never ſo certain, Nom 
will ſignifie nothing tothe preſent Government that 
and Societies in the World, but we mult ſeek Mow 
out ſome other original of Power for the Go- Not 
vernment of Polities than this of Adam, or Might 
elſe there will be none at all in the World. I ight 
the latter fail, it will deſtroy the Authority ofW41,,, 
the preſent Governors, and abſolve the Peo- on 
ple from Subjection to them, ſince they having, w. 
no better a Claim than others to that Power, tt thi 
which is alone the Fountain of all Authority eath 
can have no Title to rule over them. ich ri 

84. Our A. having fanſied an abſolute S0 eaſor 
vereignty in Adam, mentions ſeveral Ways ole x7, 
its Conveyance to Princes, that were to be hi oper 
Succeſſors, but that which he chiefly inſiſts on,i po 
is that of Inheritance, which occurs ſo often Jon, we 
in his ſeveral Diſcourſes, and I having in there no 
foregoing Chapter quoted ſeveral of theſe PaſFercr+ | 
ſages, 1 ſhall not need here again to repeatſhoſtiye 
them. This Sovereignty he erects, as has beenbe ex 

faid, upon a double Foundation, viz. that ofaly iti 
Property, and that of Fatherhood. One was the Ntend 
right he was ſuppoſed to have in all Creatures, Ay to 
right to poſſeſs the Earth with the Beaſts, anqcceed 


other ie Ranks of things in it, for his it wer 


private Uſe, excluſive of all other Men. = 
0 


hey 
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other was the Right he was ſuppoſed to have, 
to Rule and Govern Men, all the reſt of Man- 
kind. 

85. In both theſe Rights, there being ſup- 
poſed an excluſion of all other Men, it muſt be 
upon ſome Reaſon peculiar to Adam, that they 
muſt both be founded. 

That of his Property our A. ſuppoſes to ariſe 
from God's immediate Donation Gen. 1. 28. and 
that of Fatherhood from the Act of Begetting: 
Now in all Inheritance, if the Heir ſucceed 
not to the reaſon, upon which his Father's 
Right was founded, he cannot ſucceed to the 
Right which followeth from it. For Example, 
lam had a Right of Property in the Creatures 
pon the Donation and Grant of God Almigh- 
y, who was Lord and Proprietor of them all; 
et this be ſo as our A. tells us, yet upon his 
death his Heir can have no Title to them, no 
ich right of Property in them, unleſs the ſame 
deaſon, viz. God's Donation veſted a right in 
he Heir too. For if Adam could have had no 
roperty in, nor uſe of the Creatures without 
is poſitive Donation from God, and this Dona- 
on, were only perſonally to Adam, his Heir could 
ave no right by it, but upon his death it muſt 
erert to God the Lord and Owner again; for 
Pitive Grants give no Title farther, than 
Je expreſs Words convey it, and by which 
Wily it is held. And thus, if as our A. himſelf 
tends, that Donation, Gen. 1. 28. were made 
ly to Adam perſonally, his Heir could not 
cceed to his property in the Creatures; and 
it were a Donation to any but Adam, let it 
ſhewn, that it was to his Heir in our A.'s 
Senſe 


— 23 


having made Man, and planted in him, as in 


Senſe, and Inſtinct, which he had placed ir 
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Senſe i. e. to one of his Children excluſive of Rig! 
all the reſt. by h 

86. But not to follow our A. too far out of he & 
the Way, the plain of the Caſe is this. God 


all other Animals, a ſtrong deſire of ſelf-Pre-Nthat 
ſervation 3; and furniſhed the World with g- 
things fit for Food and Rayment, and other Hof 4 
neceſſaries of Life, ſubſervient to his Deſign, Name 
that Man ſhould live and abide for ſome time H bis D 
upon the Face of the Earth, and not that ſoMl;o px 
curious and wonderful a piece of Workman. 
ſhip, by its own Negligence, or want of Ne- 
ceſſaries, ſhould periſh again, preſently after a 
few Moments continuance ; God, I ſay, hay- 
ing made Man and the World thus, ſpoke to 
him, (that is) directed him by his Senſes and 
Reaſon, as he did the inferior Animals by thei 


them to that purpoſe, to the Uſe of thoſe things 
which were ſerviceable for his Subſiſtence, anc 
given him as the means of his Preſervation 
And therefere I doubt not, but before theſqhi 
Words were. pronounced, 1 Gen. 28. 29. (ii 
they muſt be underſtood literally to have beet 
ſpoken) and without any ſuch Verbal Donation 
Man had a right to an uſe of the Creatures, b 
the Will and Grant of God. For the Deſire 
ſtrong Deſire of preſerving his Life and Being 
having been planted in him, as a Principle 0 
Action by God himſelf, Reaſon, which was thi 
Voice of Godin him, could not but teach him anc 
aſſure him, that purſuing that natural Inclina 
tion, he had to preſerve his Being, he followec 
the Will of his Maker, and therefore wy 

ight 
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Right to make uſe of thoſe Creatures, which 
by his Reaſonor Senſes he could diſcover would 
be ſerviceable thereunto. And thus Man's Pro- 
rij in the Creatures, was founded upon the 
Right he had, to make Uſe of thoſe things, 
that were neceſſary or uſeful to his Being. 

87. This being the Reaſon and Foundation 
of Adam's Property gave the ſame Title, on the 
ſame Ground, to all his Children, not only after 
his Death, but in his Life- time: So that here was 
no Privilege of his Heir above his other Children, 
which could exclude them from an equal Right 
to the Uſe of the inferior Creatures, for the 
comfortable preſervation of their Beings, which 
b all the Property Man hath in them; and ſo A- 
dam's Sovereignty built on Property, or as our 
A, calls it, private Dominion comes to nothing. 
very Man had a Right to the Creatures, by 
he ſame Title Adam had, viz. by the Right 
ery one had to take care of, and provide 
or their Subſiſtence: And thus Men had a 
Right in common, Adam's Children in common 
ith him. But if any one had began, and made 
imſelf a Property in any JA thing, 
which how he, or any one elſe, could do, ſhall 
e ſhewn in another place) that thing, that Poſ- 
ſion, if he diſpos'd not otherwiſe of it by his 
vlitive Grant, deſcended naturally to his Chil- 
Iren, and they had a Right toſucceed to it, and 
oſſeſs it. | 
88. It might reaſonably be asked here, how 
dme Children by this Right of poſſeſſing, be- 
re any other, the properties of their Parents 
don their Deceaſe. For it being perſonally 

e Parents, when they dye, without actually 
E trans- 
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transferring their Right to another, why doeslcom 
It not return again to the common ſtock of poſſe 
Mankind? *Twill perhaps be anſwered that Hs pl: 
common Conſent hath diſpoſed of it to there c 
Children. Common Practice, we ſee indeed evi 
does ſo diſpoſe of it, but we cannot ſay, tharMwhicl 
itis the common Conſentof Mankind ; for that 
hath never been asked, nor actually given; and 
if common tacit Conſent hath eſtabliſh'd it, it 
would make but a poſitive, and not a natura 
Right of Children to inherit the Goods of theiſ od h 
Parents: But where the Practice is univerſal! Na 
tis reaſonable to think the Cauſe is naturalWain'd 
The ground then, I think to be this. The fir ba 
and ſtrongeſt deſire God planted in Men, andJid Cc 
wrought into the very Principles of their N ff thei 
ture, being that of ſelf-Preſervation, that is that wi 
Foundation of a Right to the Creatures fog the 
the particular Support, and Uſe of each indifects 
vidual Perſon himſelf. But next to this, Ge cal 
planted in Men a ſtrong Deſire alſo of propi their 
gating their Kind, and continuing themſelves i, as 
their Poſterity ; and this gives Children a Tit ildre: 
to ſhare in the Property of their Parents, and end te 
Right to inherit their Poſſeſſions. Men are nqF*xpre 
Proprietors of what they have meerly ture? 
themſelves, their Children have a Title to pe their 
of it, and have their Kind of Right joy", at 
with their Parents, in the Poſſeſſion , whiq*" Fat 
comes to be wholly theirs, when Death, havihhhot p 
put and end to their Parents Uſe of it, haf. W 
taken them from their Poſleſſions ; and this Moriſhe- 
call Inheritance : Men being by a like Oblig ch Go 
tion bound to preſerve what they have beg oblig 


ten, as to preſerve themſelves, their Haſon 
C0 
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come to have 2 Right in the Goods they are 
poſſeſſed of. That Children have ſuch a Right 
b plain from the Laws of God; and that Men 
re convinced, that Children have ſuch a Right 
z evident from the Law of the Land, both 
hich Laws require Parents to provide for 
heir Children. 
89. For Children being by the courſe of Na- 
re, born weak, and unable to provide for 
hemſelves, they have by the appointment of 
od himſelf, who hath thus ordered the Courſe 
f Nature, a Right to be nouriſh'd and main- 
in'd by their Parents; nay a Right not only 
ha bare Subſiſtence, but to the Conveniencies 
1d Comforts of Life, as far as the Conditions 
f their Parents can afford it. Hence it comes 
ht when their Parents leave the World, and 
the Care due to their Children ceaſes, the 
ſects of it are to extend as far as poſſibly 
ey can, and the Proviſions, they have made 
their Life-time, are underſtood to be inten- 
d, as nature require they ſhould, for their 
udren, whom after themſelves, they are 
und to provide for, though the dying Parents, 
expreſs Words, declare nothing about them, 
ature appoints the deſcent of their Property 
their Children, who thus come to have a 
tle, and natural Right of Inheritance to 
ar Fathers Goods, which the reſt of Mankind 
inot pretend to. 
90. Were it not for this Right of being 
wuriſhed and Maintained by their Parents, 
Ich God and Nature has given to Children, 
L obliged Parents to, as a Duty, it would 
reaſonable, that the Father ſhould inherit 
| E 2 3h the 


their Children will afford it, if his Son Mance, 
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the Eſtate of his Son, and be prefer'd in the 
Inheritance before his Grand-Child. For to C. 
the Grand-Father, there is due a long Score of a 
Care and Expences laid out upon the Breed. orf 
ing and Education of his Son, which onebat 
would think in Juſtice ought to be paid. Buffered 
that having been done in Obedience to th Man 
ſame Law, whereby he received Nouriſhmen tic 
and Education from his own Parents; thick! 
ſcore of Education, received from a Man eme 
Father, is paid by taking Care, and providinq ag 4 
for his own Children, is paid, I ſay, as mug have 
as is requir'd of Payment by Alteration ther 
Property, unleſs preſent Neceſſity of the PafſThall 1 
rents require a return of Goods for their neceſ 91+ 
ſary Support and Subſiſtence. For we are ng wh 
now ſpeaking of that Reverence, Acknonſ*d te 
ledgment, Reſpect and Honour, that is always, 1 
due from Children to their Parents; but Mat if 
Poſſeſſions and Commodities of Life valuab|iſcan 
by Money. But though it be incumhent Metter, 
Parents to bring up and provide for their CHa hi 
den, yet this debt to their Children does e wh 
quite cancel the Score due to their Parents; HMildre 
only is made by Nature preferable to it. Mute, at 
the debt a Man owes his Father takes Place, d Ri 
gives the Father a Right to inherit the could 
Goods, where for want of Iſſue, the Rightihne of h 
Cb ildren doth not exclude that Title. Ac hay 
therefore a Man having a Right to be maßen, th 
tain'd by his Children, where he needs it; V par 
to enjoy alſo the comforts of Life from thegrts of 
when the neceſſary Proviſion due to them, Mt no 


without Iſſue, the Father has a Right in! 
5 | 
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ture to poſſeſs his Goods, and Inherit his 


Eſtate (whatever the Municipal Laws of ſome 


Countries, may abſurdly direct otherwiſe) and 
ſo again his Children and their Iſſue from him; 
or for want of ſuch, his Father and his Iſſue. 
But where no ſuch are to be found, i. e. no Kin- 
lred, there we ſee the Poſſeſſions of a Private 
Man revert to the Community, and fo in Po- 
litic Societies come into the Hands of the pub- 
ick Magiſtrate : but in the ſtate of nature be- 
ome again perfectly Common, no body hav- 
Ing a Tight to inherit them : nor can any one 
ave a Property in them, otherwiſe than in 
ther things common by Nature, of which I 
all ſpeak in its due Place. 

91. I have been the larger, in ſhewing up- 
n what ground Children have a Right to ſuc- 
eed to the Poſſeſſion of their Fathers Proper- 

les, not only becauſe by it, it will appear, 

hat if Adam had a Property (a Titular inſig- 

ificant uſeleſs Property; for it could be no 

etter, for he was bound to Nouriſh and Main- 

in his Children and Poſterity out of it) in 

he whole Earth and its Product, yet all his 

hildren coming to have by the Law of Na- 
re, and Right of Inheritance a joynt Title, 

nd Right of Property in it after his Death, 

could convey no Right of Sovereignty to any 


ne having a Right of Inheritance to his Por- 
on, they might enjoy their Inheritance, or 
y part of it in Common, or ſhare it, or ſome 
arts of it by Diviſion, as it beſt liked them. 
ut no one could pretend to the whole Inhe- 
tance, or any Sovereignty ſuppoſed to ac- 

E 3 com- 
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company it: ſince a Right of Inheritance 
gave every one of the reſt, as well as any one, 
a Title to ſhare in the Goods of his Father, 
Not only. upon this Account, I fay, have I been 
ſo particular in examining the reaſon of Chil. 
drens inheriting the Property of their Fathers, 
but alſo becauſe it will gi ve us farther Light 
in the Inheritance of Rule and Power, which in 
Countries where their particular Municipal 
Laws give the whole Poſſeſſion of Land entire. 
ly to the Firſt Born, and Deſcent of Power 
has gone ſo to Men by this Cuſtom, ſome have 
been apt to be deceived into an Opinion, that 
there was a Natural or Divine Right of Primo- 
geniture, to both Eſtate and Power; and that 
the Inheritance of both Rule over Men and 
Property in Things, ſprang from the ſame Ori. 
ginal, and were to deſcend by the ſame Rules 
92. Property, whoſe Original is from the 
Right a Man has to uſe any of the inferio 
Creatures, for the Snbſiſtence and Comfort of 
his Life, is for the Benefit and ſole Advantage 
of the Proprietor, ſo that he may even deſtro 
the Thing, that he has Property in by his uſe 
of it, where need requires : But Government 
being for the Preſervation of every Man“ 
Right and Property, by preſerving him from 
the Violence or Injury of others, is for thi 
good of the Governed. For the Magiſtrate: 
Sword being for à Terror to Evil Doers, and bf 
that Terror to inforce Men to obſerve the pc 
ſitive Laws of the Society, made conformable 
to the Laws of Nature, for the publick good 
i. e. the good of every particular Member 0 


that Society, as far as by common Rule, i 
| * Cal 
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can be provided for; the Sword is not given 
the Magiſt rate for his own good alone. 

93. Children therefore, as has been ſnew'd, 
by the dependance they have on their Parents 
for Subſiſtence, have a Right of Inheritance to 
their Fathers Property, as that which belongs 
to them for their proper good and behoof, and 
therefore are fitly termed Goods, wherein the 
Firſt Born has not a ſole or peculiar Right by 
any Law of God and Nature, the younger 
Children having an equal Title with him foun- 
ded on that Right they all have tomaintenance, 
ſupport and comfort from their Parents, and 
on nothing elſe. But Government being for 
the benefit of the Governed, and not the ſole 
advantage of the Governors (but only for 
theirs with the reſt, as they make a part of 
that Politick Body, each of whoſe parts and 
Members are taken care of, and directed in its 


peculiar Functions for the good of the whole, 


by the Laws of the Society) cannot be inheri- 
ted by the ſame Title, that Children have to 
the Goods of their Father. The Right a Son 
has to be mantained and provided with the 
Neceſlaries and Conveniences of Life out of his 
Father's Stock, gives him a Right to ſucceed 
to his Father's Property for his own good; but 
tis can give him no Right to ſucceed alſo to 
the Rule, which his Father had over other 
Men. All that a Child has Right to claim 
from his Father is Nouriſhment and Educati- 
on, and the things Nature furniſhes for the 
lupport of Life: But he has no Right to de- 
mand Rule or Dominion from him: He can ſub- 
lt and receive from him the Portion of good 

- M4 Things, 
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Things, and advantages of Education naturally 
due to him, without Empire and Dominion. 
That (if his Father hath any) was veſted in 
him, for the good and behoof of others : and 
therefore the Son cannot claim or inherit it by 
a Title, which is founded wholly on his own 
private good and advantage. 

04. We muſt know how the firſt Ruler, 
from whom any one Claims, came by his Au- 
thority, upon what ground any one has Empire, 
what his Title is to it, before we can know 
who has a right to ſucceed him in it, and in- 
herit it from him: If the Agreement and 
Conſent of Men firſt gave a Scepter into any 
one's Hand, or put a Crown on his Head, that 
alſo muſt direct its Deſcent and Conveyance, 
For the ſame Authority, that made the firſt a 
lawful Ruler, muſt make the ſecond too, and 
ſo give Right of Succeſſion : in this Caſe In- 
heritance or Primogeniture, can in its ſelf 
have no Right, no pretence to it, any farther 
than that Conſent, which Eſtabliſhed the 
Form of the Government, hath ſo ſettled the 
Succeſſion. And thus we ſee the Succeſſion of 
Crowns, in ſeveral Countries places it on dit- 
ferent Heads, and he comes by Right of Suc- 
ceſſion, to be a Prince in one Place, who would 
be a Subject in another. 

95. If God by his poſitive Grant and reve: 
led Declaration, firſt gave Rule and Dominion 
to any Man, he that will claim by that Title, 
muſt have the ſame poſitive Grant of God for 
his Succeſſion. For if that has not directed 
the Courſe of its Deſcent and Conveyance 


down to others, no body can ſucceed wet 
| itle 
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Title of the firſt Ruler. Children have no 
Right of Inheritance to this; and Primogeni- 
ture can lay no Claim to it, unleſs God the 
Author of this Conſtitution hath ſo ordained 
it. Thus we ſee the pretenſions of Saul's Fa- 
mily, who received his Crown from the imme- 
diate Appointment of God, ended with his 
Reign; and David by the ſame Title that 
Saul Reigned, vix. God's Appointment, ſuc- 
ceeded in his Throne, to the excluſion of Jona- 
than, and all pretentions of Paternal Inheri- 
tance: And if Solomon had a Right to ſucceed 
his Father, it muſt be by ſome other Title, 
than that of Primogeniture. A Cadet or Siſter's 
Son, muſt have the Preference in Succeſſion, 
if he has the ſame Title the firſt lawful Prince 
had: and in Dominion that has its Foundation 
only in the poſitive Appointment of God him- 
ſelf, Benjamin the youngeſt, mult have the In- 
heritance of the Crown, if God ſo direct, as 
well as one of that Ti ibe had the firſt Poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

96. If Paternal Right the Act of Begetting, 
give a Man Rule and Dominion, Inheritance or 
Primogeniture can give no Title. For he that 
cannot ſucceed to his Father's Title, which 
was Begetting, cannot ſucceed to that Power 
over his Brethren, which his Father had by 
Paternal Right over them. But of this I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay more in another place. 
This is plain in the mean Time, that any Go- 
vernment whether ſuppoſed to be at firſt found- 
ed in Paternal Right, Conſent of the People, or the 
poſitive Appointment of God himſelf, which can 
ſuperſede either of the other, and ſo begin a 

E 5 new 


ence and Commodities of Life, out of the Stock 


them, as a part of themſelves: and all this 


Primogeniĩture have any pretence to a Right of 
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new Government upon a new Foundation, 1 J ve 
fay, any Government began upon either of I "© 
theſe, can by Right of Succeſſion come to thoſe het 
only, who have the Title of him, they ſuc- 
ceed to Power founded on Cntract, can deſcend I bei 
only to him, who has Right by that Contract: ©) 
Power founded on Begerting, he only can have I inh 
that Begers : and Power founded on the poſi. I bec 
tive Grant or Donation of God, he only can Inh 
have by Right of Succeſſion, to whom that 
Grant diredòts it. 

97. From what I have ſaid, I think this is 
clear, that a Right to the uſe of the Creatures, 
being founded Originally in the Right a Man 
has to ſubſiſt and enjoy the Conveniences of 
Life ; and the natural Right Children have to 
inherit the Goods of their Parents, being found. 
ed in the Right they have to the ſame Subſiſt- 


of their Parents, who are therefore taught by 
Natural Love and Tenderneſs to provide for 


being only for the good of the Proprietor, or 
Heir; it can be no Reaſon for Childrens In- 
heriting of Rule and Dominion, which has ano: 
ther original and a different end. Nor can 


ſolely inheriting either Property or Power, as we 
ſhall,in its due place, ſee more fully. Tis enough Seger: 


to have ſhew'd here, that Adam's Property, or obtai. 


Private Dominion, could not convey any Sovec-Jif Vas 0 
reignty or Rule to his Heir, who not having af tainec 
Right to inherit all his Father's Poſſeſſions ther 
could not thereby come to have any Sovereigu / Beget 
ty over his Brethren: and therefore if any 50% does! 
vereigity 
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vereignty on account of his Property, had been 
veſted in Adam, which in truth there was not; 
yet it would have died with him. 

98. As Adam's Sovereignty, if by vertue of 
being Proprietor of the whole World, he had 
any Authority over Men, could not have been 
inherited by any of his Children over the reſt, 
becauſe they had the ſame Title to divide the 
Inheritance, and every one had a Right to a 
Portion of his Father's Po ſſeſſions: So neither 
could Adam's Sovereignty by Right of Father - 
hood, if any ſuch he had, deſcend to any one of 
his Children. For it being in our A.'s Ac- 
count, a Right acquired by Begerting to Rule 
over thoſe he had Begotten, it was not a Pow- 
er poſſible to be Inherited, becauſe the Right 
being in conſequent to, and built on, an Act 
perfectly Perſonal, made that Power ſo too, 
and impoſſible to be Inherited. For Paternal 
Power, being a Natural Right riſing only 
from the relation of Father and Son, is as im- 
poſſible to be inherited as the relation itſelf, 
and a Man may pretend as well to inherit the 
Conjugal Power the Husband, whoſe Heir he 
is, had over his Wife, as he can to inherit the 
Paternal Power of a Father over his Children. 


For the Power of the Husband being founded 


on Contract, and the Power of the Father oa 
Begetting, he may as well inherit the Power 
obtained by the Conjugal Contract, which 
was only Perſonal, as he may the Power ob- 
tained by Begetting, which could reach no far- 
ther than the Perſon of the Begetter, unleſs 
Begetting can be a Title to Power in him, that 


does not Beget. | ; 
| E 6 99. Which 
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99. Which makes it a reaſonable queſtion to 
ask, whether Adam, dying before Eve, his 
Heir, ( ſuppoſe Cain or Seth) ſhould have by 
Right of Inheriting Adam's Fatherhood, Sove. 
reign Power over Eve his Mother. For Adam's 
Fatherhood being nothing but a Right he had to 
govern his Children, becauſe he begot them, 
he that inherits Adam's Fatherhrod, inherits no- 
thing, even in our A.'s Senſe, but the Right 
Adam had to govern his Children, becauſe he 
begot them : So that the Monarchy of the Heir 
would not have taken in Eve, or if it did, it 
being nothing but the Fatherhood of Adam deſ- 
cended by Inheritance, the Heir muſt have 
Right to govern Eve, becanſe Adam begot her; 
for Fatherhood is nothing elſe. 

100. Perhaps it will be ſaid with our A. that 
a Man can alien his Power over his Child; 
and what may be transfer'd by Compact, may 
be poſſeſſed by Inheritance. I anſwer, A Fa- 
ther cannot Alien the Power he has over his 
Chi'd, he may perhaps to ſome degrees forfeit 
it, but cannot transfer it; and if any other 
Man acquire it, *tis not by the Father's Grant, 
but by ſome Act of his own. For Example, 
a Father, unnaturally careleſs o f his Child, 
ſells or gives him to another Man; and he 
again expoſes him; a third Man finding him, 
breeds np, cheriſhes and provides for him as 
his own : 1 think in thi” Cafe, no body will 
doubt, but that the greateſt part of fitial Duty 
and Subjection was here owing, and to be paid 
to this Foſter-Father ; and if any thing could 
be demanded from the Child, by either of the 
other, it could be only due to his —_ 

ther: 
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ther: who perhaps might have forfeited his 
Right to much of that Duty comprehended in 
the Command, Honour your Parents, but could 
transfer none of it to another. He that pur. 
chaſed, and neglected the Child got by his 
purchaſe and Grant of the Father, no Title to 
Duty or Honour from the Child, but only he 
acquired it, who by his own Authority, per- 
forming the Office and Care of a Father, to 
the Forlorn and periſhing Infant, made himſelf 
by Paternal Care, a Title to proportionable 
Degrees of Paternal Power. This will be more 
eaſily admitted upon Conſideration of the na- 
ture of Paternal Power, for which I refer my 
Reader to the Second Book. | 

rot. To return tothe Argument in Hand: 
This is evident, That Paternal Power ariſing 
only from Begetting, for in that our A. places 
it alone, can neither be rransferr'd, nor inheri- 
ted: And he that does not beget, can no more 
have Paternal Power, which ariſes from thence, 
than he can have a Right to any thing, who 
performs not the Condition, to which only it 
is annexed. If one ſhould ask, by what Law 
has a Father Power over his Children ? It will 
be anſwered, no doubt, by the Law of Nature, 
which gives ſuch a Power over them, to him 
that begets them. If one ſhonld ask likewiſe, 
by what Law does our A.'s Heir come by a 
Right to Inherit? I think it would be anſwer'd, 
by the Law of Nature too. For I find not that 
our A. brings one word of Scripture to prove 
the Right of ſuch an Heir he fpeaks of. Why 
then the Law of Nature gives Father's Pater- 


nal Power over their Children, becauſe _ 
i 
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did beget them ; and the ſame Law of Nature 
gives the ſame Paternal Power to the Heir over 
his Brethren, who did not beget them: whence 
it follows, that either the Father has not his 
Paternal Power by begetting, or elſe that the 
Heir has it not at all: For *tis hard to under- 


ſtand how the Law of Nature, which is the 


Law of Reaſon, can give the Paternal Power 
to the Father over his Children, for the only 
Reaſon of Begetting; and to the firſt-born over 
his Brethren without this only Reaſon, 5. e. for 
no Reaſon at all : and if the Eldeſt, by the 
Law of Nature, can inherit this Paternal 
Power, without the only Reaſon, that gives a 
Title to it, ſo may the youngeſt, as wel] as 


he, and a Stranger as well as either; for 


where there is no Reaſon for any one, as there 
is not, but for him that Begets, all have an 
equal Title. I am ſure our A. offers no Rea- 


ſon, and when any body does, we ſhall ſee 


whether it will hold or no. 4-54 
102. In the mean time *tis as good Senſe to 
ſay, that by the Law of Nature a Man has 
Right to inherit the Property of another, be- 
cauſe he is of Kin to him, and is known to be 
of his Blood, and therefore by the ſame Law 
of Nature, an utter ſtranger to his Blood, 
has Right to inherit his Eſtate: As to ſay that 
by the Law of Nature, he that begets them, 
has Paternal Power over his Children, and 
therefore by the Law of Nature the Heir, that 
begets them not, has this Paternal Power over 
them; or ſuppoſing the Law of the Land gave 
Abſolute Power over their Children; to ſuch 
only who nurſed them, and fed their Children 
5 themſelves, 
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themſelves, could any body pretend, that this 
Law gave any one, who did no ſuch Thing, 
Abſolute Power over thoſe, who were not his 
Children. 5 

103- When therefore it can be ſnew'd, that 
Conjugal Power can belong to him, that is not 
an Husband ; it will alſo I believe be proved, 
that our A. 's Paternal Power acquired by be- 
getting, may be inherited by a Son; and that 
2 Brother, as Heir to his Father's Power, may 
have Paternal Power over his Brethren, and 
by the ſame Rule Conjugal Power to : but till 
then, I think we may reſt ſatisfied, that the 
Paternal Power of Adam, this Sovereign Au- 
thority of Fatherhood, were there any ſuch, 
could not deſcend to, nor be inherited by his 
next Heir. Fatherly Power I eaſily grant our 
A. if it will do him any good, can never be 
loſt, becauſe it will be as long in the World as 
there are Fathers: but none of them will have 
Adam's Eternal Power, or derive theirs from 
him, but every one will have his own, by the 
fame Title Adam had his, viz. by Begetting, 
but not by Inheritance, or Succeſſion, no more 
than Husbands have their Conjugal Power by 
Inheritance from Adam. And thus we ſee as Adam 
had no ſuch Property, no ſuch Paternal Power, 
as gave him Sovereign Juriſdiction over Mankind; 
ſo likewiſe his Sovereignty built upon either of 
theſe Titles, if he had any ſuch, could not 
have deſcended to his Heir, but muſt have 
ended with him. Adam therefore, as has been 
proved, being neither Monarch, nor his ima- 
einary Monarchy hereditable, the Power 
Which is now in the World, is not that which 
was 
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was Adam's, ſince all that Adam could have 
upon our A.'s Grounds, either of Property © 
Fatherhood, neceſſarily dyed with him, and 
could not be convey'd to Poſterity by Inheri 
tance. In the next place we will conſider 
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the \ 
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104. UR A. tells us, O. 253. That it i N 


a truth undeniable, that there cannot be bein 
any Multitude of Men whatſoever, either great or Ti tie 
ſmall, tho gathered together from the ſeveral cor- 4. £ 
ners and remoteſt Regions of the World, but that in 5... 
the ſame Multitude conſidered by its ſelf, there is; A + 
one Man amongſt them, that in Nature hath a Thro 
Right to be King of all the reſt, as being the next the U 
Heir to Adam, and all the other Subjects to him, 
every Man by Nature is a King or 4 Subject. And has 
again, p. 20. I Adam himſelf were ſtill living, 10 
and nom ready to die, it is certain that there is one Pye. 
Man, and but one in the World who is next Heir. _ 


Gown 


Let this Multitude of Xen be, if our A. pleaſes, Ina 
all the Princes upon the Earth, there will ful K. 
then be by our A.'s Rule, one amongſt them, I wiche 


that in Nature hath a Right to be King of all the deper 

reſt, as being the Right Heir to Adam; an excel- Wor 

lent way to Eſtabliſh the Thrones of Prigcey 
all 


have 
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and ſettle the Obedience of their Subjects, 
by ſetting up an Hundred, or perhaps a Thow 
and Titles (if there be ſo many Princes in 
the World) againſt any King now Reigning, 
each as good, upon our A.*'s Grounds, as his 
who wears the Crown. If this Right of Heir 
carry any weight with it, if it be the Ordinance 
of God, as our A. ſeems to tell us, O. 244. 
muſt not all be ſubject to it, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt ? Can thoſe who wear the Name 
of Princes, without having the Right of being 
Heirs to Adam, demand Obedience from their 
Subjects by this Title, and not be bound to pay 
it by the ſame Law? either Governments in 
the World are not to be claim'd, and held by 
this Title of Adam's Heir, and then the ſtart- 
ing of it is to no purpoſe, the being or not 
being Adam's Heir ſignifies nothing as to the 
Title of Dominion : Or if it really be, as our 
A. fays, the true Title to Government and 
Sovereignty, the firſt thing to be done, is to 
ind out this true Heir of Adam, ſeat himin his 
Throne, and then all the Kings and Princes of 
the World ought to come and reſign up their 
Cowns and Scepters to him, as things that belong 
no more to them, than to any of their Subjects. 
105. For either this Right in Nature, of 
Adam's Heir, to be King over all the race of 
Men, (for altogether they make one Aultitude) 
is a Right not neceſſary to the making of a Law- 
ful King, and ſo there may be Lawful Kings 
without it, and then Kings Titles and Power 
depend not on it: or elſe all the Kings in the 
World but one are not Lawful Kings, and fo 


have no Right to Obedience: Either this _ 
0 
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of Heir to Adam is that whereby Kings hold 
their Crowns, and have a Right to Subjection 
from their Subjects, and then one only can 
have it, and the reſt being Subjects can require 
no Obedience from other Men, who are but 
their fellow Subjects; or elſe it is not the Title 
whereby Kings Rule, and have a Right to 
Obedience from their Subjects, and then Kings 
are Kings without it, and this Dream of the 
Natural Sovereignty of Adam's Heir is of no 
uſe to Obedience and Government. For if 
Kings have a Right to Dominion, and the 
Obedience of their Subjects, who are not, nor 
can poſſibly be Heirs to Adam, what ule is 
there of ſuch a Title, when we are obliged to 
Obey without it? If Kings, whoare not Heirs 
to Adam, have no Right to Sovereignty, we 
are all free, till our A. or any body for him, 
will ſhew us Adam's Right Heir. If there be 
but one Heir of Adam, there can be but one 
Lawful King in the World, and no body in 
Conſcience can be obliged to Obedience till it 
be reſolved who that is; for it may be any 
one, who is not known to be of a younger 
Houſe, and all others have equal Titles. It 
there be more than one Heir of Adam,; 
every one is his Heir, and ſo every one 
has Regal Power. For if two Sons can be 
Heirs together, then all the Sons are equally 
Heirs, and ſo all are Heirs, being all Sons, 
or Sons Sons of Adam. Betwixt theſe two the 
Right of Heir cannot ſtand ; for by it either 
but one only Man, or all Men are Kings. Take 
which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the Bonds of 


Government and Obedience; ſince if all Men 
are 
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are Heirs, they can owe Obedience to no 
body; if only one, no body can be obliged 
to pay Obedience to him, till he be known, 
and his Title made out. . 


— — 


CHAP. XI. 
Who H E I R? 


106. IH E great Queſtion which in all 

Ages has diſturbed Mankind, and 
brought on them the greateſt part of thoſe 
Miſchiefs, which have. ruin'd Cities, depopu-- 
ated Countries, and diſordered the Peace of 
the World, has been, not whether there be 
Power in the World, nor whence it came, 
but who ſhould have it. The ſetling of this 
point being of no ſmaller moment than the ſe- 
curity of Princes, and the peace and welfare 
of their Eſtates and Kingdoms, a Reformer of 
Politicks, one would think, ſhould lay this 
ſure, and be very clear in it. For if this re- 
main difputable, all the reſt will be to very 
little purpoſe ; and the skill uſed in dreſſing 
up Power with all the Splendor and Tempta- 
tion Abſoluteneſs can add to it, without 
ſhewing who has a Right to have it, will ſerve 
only to givea greater edge to Man's Natural 
Ambition, which of its ſelf is but too keen. 
What can this do but ſet Men on more eager- 
ly to Scramble, and ſo lay a ſure and laſting 
Foundation of endleſs Contention and Diſor- 
der, jaſtead of that Peace and Tranquillity, 
which is the bufineſs of Government, and the 
end of Human Society? 107. This 
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107. This Deſignation of the perſon our A. 
is more than ordinary obliged to take care of, I the 
becauſe he, affirming that the Ajſignment of C- s t 
vil Power is by Divine Inſtitution, hath made the I liabl 
Conveyance as well as the Power itſelf Sacred: and 
ſo that no Conſideration, no Act or Art of I ling 
Man can divert it from that Perſon, to whom Kin- 
by this Divine Right, it is Aſſigned ; no Ne- of! 
ceſſity or Contrivance can ſubſtitute another EY wiſh 
Perſon in his Room. For if the 2 of belli 
vil Power be by Divine Iuſtitution; and Adam's bett. 
Hein be he, to whom it is thus Aſſigned, as in 
the foregoing Chapter our A. tells us, it would 
be as much Sacrilege for any one to be King, 
who was not Adam's Heir, as it would have 
been amongſt the Jews, for any one to have 
been Prieſt, who had not been of Aaron's Po- 
ſterity : For not only the Prieſthood in general 
being by Divine Inſtitution, but the Aſſignment of 
it to the ſole Line and Poſterity of Aaron, 
made it impoſlible to be enjoy'd or exerciſed 
by any one, but thoſe Perſons, who are the 
Off-ſpring of Aaron: whoſe ſucceſſion there- 
fore was carefully obſerved, and by that the 
Perſons who had a Right to the Prieſthood 
certainly known. | 
108. Let us ſee then what care our A. has 
taken, to make us know who is this Heir, who 
by Divine Inſtitution, has a right to be King over 

all Men. The firſt account of him we meet 
with is p. 12. in theſe words: This Subjection of 
Children, being the Fountain of all Regal Authority, 
by the Ordination of God himſelf; it follows, that 
Civil Power not only in general, is by Divine Inſt i- 


tution, but even the Aſſignment of it ſpecifically . 
the 
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the Eldeſt Parents. Matters of ſuch Conſequence 
as this is, ſhould be in plain words, as little 
liable, as might be, to Doubt or Equivocation ; 
and I think if Language be capable of expreſ- 
ſing any thing diſtinctly and clearly, that of 
Kindred, and the ſeveral Degrees of nearaeſs 
of Blood, is one. It were therefore to be 
wiſh'd, that our A. had uſed a little more in- 
telligible Expreſſions here, that we might have 
better known, who it is, to whom the Aſſipn- 
ment of Civil Power is made by Divine Inſtitution ; 
or at leaſt would have told us what he meant 
by Eldeſt Parents. For I believe if Land had 
been Aſſigned or Granted to him, and the 
Eldeſt Parents of his Family, he would have 
thought it had needed an Interpreter; and 
'twould ſcarce have been known to whom next 
it belong'd. 

109. In Propriety of Speech, (and certain- 
ly Propriety of Speech is neceſlary in a Diſ- 
courſe of this Nature) Eldeſt Parents ſignifies 
either the Eldeſt Men and Women that have 
had Children, or thoſe who have longeſt had 
Iſve ; and then our A.'s Aſlertion will be, 
That thoſe Fathers and Mothers, who have 
been longeſt in the World, or longeſt Fruit- 
ful, have by Divine Inſtitution a Right to Civil 
Power. If there be any Abſurdity in this, our 
A. muſt anſwer for it: and if his Meaning be 
different from my Explication, he is to be 
blam'd, that he would not ſpeak it plainly. 
This I am ſure, Parents cannot fignifie Heirs 
Male, nor Eldeſt Parents an Infant Child : who 
yet may ſometimes be the true Heir, if there 
can be but one. And we are hereby ſtill - 
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much at a Loſs, who Civil Power belongs to, 
notwithſtanding this Aſſignment by Divine In- 
ſtitution, as if there had been no ſuch Aſſien- 
ment at all, or our A. had ſaid nothing of 
it. This of Eldeſt Parents leaving us more in 
the dark, who by Divine Inſtitution has a Right 
to Cvil Power, than thoſe who never heard any 
thing at all of Heir, or deſcent, of which our 
A. is ſo full. And though the chief matter of 
his Writings be to teach Obedience to thoſe, 
who have a Right to it, which he tells us is 
conveyed by Deſcent, yet who thoſe are, to 
whom this Right by Deſcent belongs, he leaves, 
like the Philoſophers Stone 1n Politicks, out of 
the reach of any one to diſcover from his 
Writings. 

110. This Obſcurity cannot be imputed to 
want of Language in ſo great a Maſter of Style 
as Sir Robert is, when he is reſolved with him- 
ſelf, what he would ſay: and therefore, I fear, 
finding how hard it would be to ſettle Rules of 
deſcent by Divine Inſtitution, and how little 
it would be to his Purpoſe, or conduce to the 
clearing and eſtabliſhing the Titles of Princes, 
if ſuch Rules of deſcent were ſettled, he choſe 
rather to content himſelf with doubtful and 
general Terms, which might make no ill ſound 
in Mens Ears, who were willing to be pleas'd 
with them, rather than offer any clear Rules 
of deſcent of this Fatherhood of Adam, by which 
Mens Conſciences might be ſatisfied to whom 
it Deſcended, and know the Perſons who had 
a Right to Regal Power, and without it to 
their Obedience. 


111. How 
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11t. How elſe is it poſſible, that laying ſo 
much ſtreſs, as he does, upon Deſcent, and 
Adam's Heir, next Heir, true Heir, he ſhould 
never tell us what Heir means, nor the way 
to know who the ext or true Heir is. This, I 
do not remember, he does any where expreſly 
handle 3 but, where it comes in his way, very 
warily and doubtfully touches; though it be 
ſo neceſſary, that without it all Diſcourſes of 
Government and Obedience upon his Principles 
would be to no Purpoſe, and Fatherly Power, 
never ſo well made out, will be of no uſe to 
any body. Hence he tells us, O. 244. That not 
only the Conſtitution of, Power in general, but the 
limitation of it to one kind, (i. e.) Monarchy and 
the Determination of it to the individiual Perſon 
and Line of Adam, are all three Ordinances of 
Cod, neither Eve nor her Children, could either li- 
mit Adam's Power, or joyn others with him; and 
what was given unto Adam was given in his Per- 
ſon to his Poſterity. Here again our A. informs 
us, that the Divine Ordinance hath limited the 
deſcent of Adam's Monarchical Power. To 
whom ? To Adam's Line and Poſterity, ſays our 
A. A notable Limitation , 4 Limitation to all 
Mankind. For if our A. can find any one a- 
mongſt Mankind, that is not of the Line and 
Poſterity of Adam, he may perhaps tell him, 
who this next Heir of Adam's is: But for us, 
| deſpair how this Limitation of Adam's Empire 
to his Lize and Poſterity will help us to find out 
ome Heir. This Limitation indeed of our A. will 
ave thoſe the Labour, who would look for 
him amongſt the Race of Brutes, if any ſuch 


there were : but will very little contribute = 
the 
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the diſcovery of ane next Heir amongſt Men, 
though it make a ſhort and eaſie determinati. W Do! 
on of the Queſtion about the deſcent of Adam's  ſhey 
Regal Power, by telling us, that the Line and I 
Poſterity of Adam is to have it, that is in plain W Aa 
Engliſu, any one may have it, ſince there is no W Brot 
Perſon living, that hath not the Title of being and 
of the Line and Poſterity of Adam; and while ¶ anſiy 
it keeps there, it keeps within our A.'s Limi- 1. 
tation by God's Ordinance. Indeed, 1 19. he W ny Ir 
tells us, that ſuch Heirs are not only Lords of their I in a « 
own Children, but of their Brethren, whereby, W them 
and by the words following, which we ſhall MW 2. 
conſider anon, he ſeems to inſinuate, that the ¶ not b. 
Eldeſt Son is Heir; but* he no where, that | Mninic 
know, ſays in direct Words, but by the in- Monal : 
ſtances of Cain and Jacob, that there follow, Mand v 
we may allow this to be ſo far his Opinion 
concerning Heirs, that where there are divers 
Children, the Eldeſt Son has the Right to be 
Heir. That Primogeniture cannot give any 
Title to Paternal Power, we have already 
ſhew'd. That a Father may have a Natural 
Right to ſome kind of Power over his Children, 
is eaſily granted, but that an Elder Brother 
has ſo over his Brethren remains to be proved: 
God or Nature has not any where, that! 
know, placed ſuch Juriſdiction in the Firſt 
Born ; nor can Reaſon find any ſuch Natural 
Superiority amongſt Brethren. The Law of 
Moſes gave a double Portion of the Goods and 
Poſſeſſions to the Eldeſt, but we find not any 
where that naturally, or by God's Inſtitution, 
Superiority or Dominion belong'd to him, and 
the Inſtances there brought by our A. = * 
ender 
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lender Proofs of a Right to Civil Power and 
Dominion in the Firſt-Born, and do rather 
ſhew the contrary. 

112. His words are in the forecited place : 
And therefore we find God told Caln of his 
Brother Abel; his deſire ſhall be Subject unto thee, 
and thou ſhalt Rule over him. To which I 
anſwer, | 

1. Theſe words of God to Cain, are by ma- 
ny Interpreters with great Reaſon, underſtood 
ina quite different Senſe than what our A. uſes 
them in. 

2. Whatever was meant by them, it could 
not be, that Cain as Elder, had a Natural Do- 
minion over Abel; for the words are conditi- 
onal : F thou doſt well and ſo perſonal to Cain, 
and whatever was ſignified by them, did de- 
Ipend on his Carriage and not follow his 
birth-Right : and therefore could by no means 
de an Eſtabliſhment of Dominion in the Firſt- 
born in general. For before this Abel had his 
bftinft Territories by Right of Private Dominion, 
6 our A. himſelf Confeſſes, O. 210. which he 
ould not have had to the prejudice of the 
nelrs Title, F by Divine Inſtitution, Cain as 
&r were to inherit all his Father's Domi- 
LION, . 

3. If this were intended by God as the 
tarter of Primogeniture, and the Grant of 
bominion to Elder Brothers in general as ſuch, 
Right of Inheritance, we might expect it 
wid have included all his Brethren, For we 
ay well ſuppoſe, Adam, from whom the 
orld was to be Peopled, had by this Time, 
ut theſe were grown up to be Men, more 
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Sons than theſe two: whereas Abel himſelf is t 
not ſo much as named; and the words in the t 
Original can ſcarce, with any good Conſtru-  » 
tion, be applied to him. be 

4. It is too much to build a Doctrine of ſo 
mighty conſequence upon ſo doubtful and ob- 
ſcure a place of Scripture, which may be well, 
nay better, underſtood in a quite different 
Senſe, and ſo can be but an ill Proof, being as 
doubtful as the thing to be proved by it; eſpe- 
cially when there is nothing elſe in Scripture 
or Reaſon to be found, that favours or ſup- 
ports it. 

113. It follows, p. 19. Accordingly when |a- 
cob bought his Brother's Birth-right, Iſaac Bleſſed 
him thus; be Lord over thy Brethren, and let the 
Sons of thy Mother bow before thee. Another in- 
ſtance, I take it, brought by our A. to evince 
Dominion due to Birth-right, and an admira- 
ble one it is. - For it muſt be no ordinary way 
of reaſoning in a Man, that is pleading tor 
the natural Power of Kings, and againſt al 
Compact, to bring for proof of it, an Exam 
ple, where his own account of it founds al 
the right upon Compact, and ſettles Empire 
in the Younger Brother, unleſs buying ali 
ſelling be no Compact; for he tells us, wr 
Jacob bought his Brother's Birth-right. But pit 
ling by that, let us conſider the Hiltory | 
ſelf, with what uſe our A. makes of it, 40 
we ſhall find theſe following miſtakes about! 

1. That our A. reports this, as if Ic h 
given Jacob this Bleſſing, immediately upon! 
purchaſing the Birth-right; for he ſays, w 
cob bought, Iſaac bleſſed him, which is plain) 
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therwiſe in the Scripture. For it appears, 
there was a diſtance of time between, and if we 
will take the Story in the order it lies, it muſt 
be no ſmall Diſtance; all Jaac's ſojourning in 
Gerar, and Tranſactions with Abimelech, Gen. 
26. coming between, Rebecca being then beau- 
tiful and conſequently young, but Jaac when 
he bleſſed Jacob, was old and decrepit: And 
Eſau al ſo complains of Jacob, Gen. 27. 36. that 
two times he had ſupplanted him, he took away 
my Birthright, ſays he, and behold now he hath 
taken away my Bleſſing ,, words, that I think ſig- 
nifie diſtance of Time and Difference of Action. 

2. Another miſtake of our A.'s 1s, that he 
ſuppoſes 1/aac gave Jacob the Bleſſing, and bid 


him be Lord over his Brethren, becauſe he had 


the Birth-right ; for our A. brings this Example 
to prove, that he that has the Birthright, has 
thereby a right to be Lord over his Brethren. 
But it is alſo manifeſt by the Text, that Jaac 
had no conſideration of Jacob's having bought 
the Birthright; for when he bleſſed him, he 
conſidered him not as Jacob, but took him for 
Eſau. Nor did Eſau underſtand any ſuch Con- 
nection between Birthright and the Bleſſing, for 
he ſays, he hath ſupplanted me theſe two times, he 
took away my Birthright, and behold now he hath ta- 
ken away my Bleſſing : Whereas had the Bleſſing, 
which was to be Lord over his Brethren, belong d 
to the Birthright, Eſau could not have com- 
plain'd of this ſecond, as a Cheat, Jacob having 
got nothing but what Eſau had ſold him, when 
he ſold him his Birth-right; ſo that it is plain, 
Dominion, if theſe words ſignifie it, was not 
underſtood to belong to the Birthrigbht. 

| F 2 114. And 
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114. And that in thoſe days of the Patri. F 
archs, Dominion was not underſtood to be the f 
Right of the Heir, but only a greater Portion t, 


of Goods, is plain from Gen. 21. 10. for Sarah 
taking 1aac to be Heir, ſays, caſt out this Bond- 
woman and her Son, for the Son of this Bondwoman 
ſhall not be Heir with my Sn: whereby could be 
meant nothing, but that he ſhould not have a 
Pretence to an equal ſhareof his Father's Eſtate 
after his Death, but ſhould have his Portion 
preſently and be gone. Accordingly we read, 
Gen. 25. 5, 6. That Abraham gave all that he 
had unto Iſaac, but unto the Sons of the Concubines 
which Abraham had, Abraham gave Gifts and ſent 
them away from Iſaac his Son, while he yet lived. 
That is, Abraham having given Portions to all 
his other Sons, and ſent them away, that which 
he had reſerved, being the greateſt part of 
his Subſtance, 1aac as Heir poſſeſſed after 
his Death, but by being Heir, he had no 
Right to be Lord over his Brethren ;, for if he 
had, why ſhould Sarah endeavour to rob him 
of one of his Subjects, or leſſen the Number of 
his Slaves, by deſiring to have Jhmael ſent 
away. 

115. Thus as under the Law, the Privilege of 
Birthright was nothing but a double Portion, ſo 
we ſee that before Moſes in the Patriarchs time, 
from whence our A. pretends to take his Mo- 
del, therewas no knowledge, no thought, that 
Birth-right gave Rule or Empire, Paternal or 
Kingly Authority, to any one over his Bre- 
thren. If this be not plain enough in the Sto- 
ry of Iſaac and Iſhmael, he that will look into 


1 Chron 5. 12. nay there read theſe Words, 
Reuben 
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Reuben was the firſt Born, but foraſmuch as he de- 
filed his Father's Bed, his Birth-right was given un- 
to the Sons of Joſeph, the Son of Iſrael, and the Ge- 
nealogy is not to be reckon'd after the Birth-right ; 
for Judah prevailed above his Brethren, and of him 
came the chief Ruler, but the Birth-right was Jo- 
ſeph's; what this Birth- right was, Jacob Bleſſing 
Joſeph, Gen. 48. 22. telleth us in theſe Words, 
Moreover I have given thee one Portion above th 
Brethren, which I took out of the Hand of the Amo- 
rite, with my Sword and with my Bow. Whereby it 
is not only plain, that the Birth-right was no- 
thing but a double Portion, but the Text in 
Chron. is expreſs againſt our A.'s Doctrine, 
and ſhews that Dominion was no part of the 
Birth-right. For it tells us, that Joſeph had 
the Birth-right, but Judah the Dominion. 
One would think our A. were very fond of the 
very name of Birth. right, when he brings this 
Inſtance of Jacob and Eſau, to prove that Domi- 
nion belongs to the Heir over his Brethren. 
116. 1. Becauſe it will be but an ill example 
to prove, that Dominion by God's Ordination 
belonged to the Eldeſt Son, becauſe Jacob the 
Youngeſt here had it, let him come by it how 
he would. For if it prove any thing, it can 
only prove againſt our A. that the Aſſignment of 
Dominion to the Eldeſt, is not by Divine Inſtitution, 
which would then be unalterable. For if by 
the Law of God, or Nature, abſolute Power 
and Empire belongs to the eldeſt Son and his 
Heirs, ſo that they are ſupream Monarchs, and 
all the reſt of their Brethren Slaves, our A. 
gives us reaſon to doubt whether the eldeſt Son 
tas a Power to part with it, to the Prejudice 


F 3 of 


Suhjection of Eſau to Jacob. For ' tis plain in 


teral Senſe, or eſtabliſhing any Dominion in 
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of his Poſterity, ſince he tells us, O. 158. That 
in Grants and Giſts that have their Original from 
God or Nature, no inferior Power of Man can limit, 
or make any Law of Preſcription againſt them. 

117. 2. Becauſe this Place, Gen. 27. 29. 
brought by our A. concerns not at all the Do- 
minion of one Brother over the other, nor the 


the Hiſtory, that Eſau was never ſubject to 
Jacob, but lived a part in Mount Seir, where 
he founded a diſtin People and Government, 
and was himſelf Prince over them, as much as 
Jacob was in his own Family. This Text if 
conſider'd, can never be nnderſtood of Eſau 
himfelf, or the perſonal Dominion of Jacob 
over him : For the Words Brethren and Sons of 
thy Mother, could not be uſed literally by Laa 
who knew Jacob had only one Brother; and 
theſe Words are ſo far from being true in a li- 


Jacob over Eſau, that in the Story we find the 
quite contrary, for Gen. 32. Jacob ſeveral times 
calls Eſau Lord, and himſelf his Servant ; and 
Gen. 33. he bowed himſelf ſeven times to the ground 
to Eſau. Whether Eſau then were a Subject 
and Vaſſal (nay as our A. tells us, all Subjects 
are Slaves) to Jacob, and Jacob his Sovereign 
Prince by Birth-right, I leave the Reader to 
judge; and to believe if he can, that theſe 
Words of Iſaac, be Lord over thy Brethren, and 
let thy Mother's Sons bow down to thee, confirm'd 
Jacob in a Sovereignty over Eſau, upon the ac- 
count of the Birth-right he had got from him. 
118. He that reads the Story of Jacob and 


Eſau, will find there was never any juriſdiction 
or 
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or Authority, that either of them had over the 
other after their Father's Death; they lived 
with the Friendſhip and Equality of Brethren, 
neither Lord, neither Save to his Brother; but 
independent each of other, were both heads of 
their diſtin Families, where they received no 
Laws from one another, but lived ſeparately, 
and were the Roots out of which ſprang two 
diſtinct People under twodiſtint Governments. 
This Bleſſing then of Jaac, whereon our A. 
would build the Dominion of the elder Brother 
ſignifies no more, but what Rebecca had been 
told from God, Gen. 25. 23. Two Nations are in thy 
IWemb, and two manner of People, ſhall be ſeparated 
from thy Bowels, and the one People ſhall be ſtronger 
than the other People, and the Elder ſhall ſerve the 
Dunger; and fo Jacob bleſſed Judah, Gen. 49. and 
gave him the Scepter and Dominion, from whence 
our A. might have argued as well, that Juriſ- 
diction and Dominion, belongs to the third 
don over his Brethren, as well as from this Bleſ- 
ling of 1/aac, that it belonged to Jacob: Both 
theſe Places contain only Predictions of what 
ſhould long after happen to their Poſterities, 
and not any Declaration of the Right of 
laheritance to Dominion in either. And 
thus we have our A.*'s two great and only Ar- 
guments to prove, that Heirs are Lords over their 
Brethren. a 
1. Becauſe God tells Cain, Gen. 4. That 
| however ſin might ſet upon him, he ought or 
might be Maſter of it: For the moſt learned 
Interpreters underſtood the Words of Sin, 
and not of Abel, and give ſo ſtrong Reaſons 
for it, that nothing can convincingly be 
F 4 inferr'd 
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inferr'd, from ſo doubtful a Text, to our A.'s 
Purpoſe. 

2. Becauſe in this of Gen. 27. Iſaac foretels 
that the 17aelites, the Poſterity of Jacob, ſhould 
have Dominion over the Edomites, the Poſteri- 
ty of Eſau ; therefore ſays our A. Heirs are 
Lords of their Brethren : I leave any one to judge 
of the Concluſion. 

119. And now we ſee how our A. has pro- 
vided for the deſcending, and Conveyance 
down of Adam's monarchical Power, or pater- 
nal Dominion to Poſterity, by the Inheritance 
of his Heir, ſucceeding to all his Father's Au- 
thority, and becoming upon his Death as much 
Lord as his Father was, not only over his own 
Children, but over his Brethren, and all deſcended 
from his Father, and ſo in inſinitum. But yet 
who this Heir 1s, he does not once tell us ; and 
all the light we have from him in this ſo fun- 
damental a Point, is only, that in his inſtance 
of Jacob, by uſing the Word Birth. right, as that 
which paſſed from Eſau to Jacob, he leaves ns 
to gueſs, that by Heir, he means the eldeſt Son 
though I do not remember he any where men- 
tions expreſly the Title of the Firſt-born, but 
all along keeps himſelf under the Shelter of the 
indefinite Term Heir. But taking it to be his 
meaning, that the Eldeſt Son is Heir, (for ifthe 
Eldeſt be not, there will be no Pretence why the 
Sons ſhould not be all Heirs alike) and ſo by Right 
of Primogeniture has Dominion over his Bre- 
thren ; this is but one ſtep towards the Settle- 
ment of Succeſſion, and the Difficulties remain 
ſtill as much as ever, till he can ſhew us who is 
meant by Right Heir, in all thoſe Caſes which 

may 
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may happen where the preſent Poſſeſſor hath 
no Son. This he ſilently paſſes over, and per- 
haps wiſely too: For what can be wiſer, after 
one has affirm'd, That the Perſon having that 
Power, 4s well as the Power and Form of Government 
is the Ordinance of God, and by divine Inſtitution, 
vid. O. 254. p. 12. than to be careful, not to 
ſtart any Queſtion concerning the Perſon, the 
reſolution whereof will certainly lead him into 
a Confeſſion, that God and Nature hath deter- 
mined nothing about him. And if our A. can- 
not ſhew who by right of Nature, or a clear 

oſitive Law of God, has the next Right to in- 

erit the Dominion of this natural Monarch 
he has been at ſuch pains about, when he died 
without a Son, he might have ſpared his pains 
in all the reſt, it being more neceſſary for the 
ſetling Mens Conſciences, and determining 
their Subjection and Allegiance, to ſhew them 
who by original Right, ſuperior and antece- 
dent to the Will, or any Act of Men, hath a 
Title to this paternal Juriſdiction, than It is to 
ſhew that by Nature there was ſuch a Juriſ- 
dition; it being to no Purpoſe for me to know 
there is ſuch a paternal Power, which I ought, 
and am diſpoſed to obey, unleſs where there 
are many Pretenders, I alſo know the Per- 
ſon, that is rightfully inveſted and endow'd 
with it. 

120. For the main matter in queſtion bein 
concerning the Duty of my Obedience, an 
the Obligation of Conſcience, I am under, to 
pay it to him, that is of Right my Lord and 
Ruler, I muſt know the Perſon, that this Right 
of paternal Power reſides in, and fo impowers 
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him to claim Obedience from me. For let it be 
true what he ſays, p. 12. That Civil Power not on- 
ly in general is by divine Inſtitution, but even the A(- 
ſignment of it ſpecially to the Eldeſt Parents; and 
O. 254. That not only the Power or Right of Go- 
vernment, but the Form of the Power of Governing, 
and the Perſon having that Power, are all the Ordi- 
nance of God; yet unleſs he ſhew us in all Caſes 
who 1s this Perſon , Ordain'd by God ; who is 
this Eldeft Parent, all his abſtra& Notions of 
Monarchical Power will ſignifie juſt nothing, 
when they are to be reduced to Practice, and 
Men are conſcientiouſly to pay their Obedi- 
ence. For paternal Juriſdiction being not the 
thing to be obeyed, becauſe it cannot com- 
mand, but is only that which gives one Man a 
Right, which another hath not, and if it come 
by Inheritance, another Man cannot have, to 
command and be obey'd ; it is ridiculous to ſay, 
I pay Obedience to the paternal Power, when Jo- 
bey him, to whom paternal Power gives no 
Right to my Obedience: for he can have no di- 
vine Right to my Obedience, who cannot ſhew 
his divine Right to the Power of ruling over 
me, as well as that by Divine Right, there 1s 
ſuch a Power in the World. 

121. And hence not being able to make out 
any Prince's Title to Government, as Heir to 
Adam, which therefore is of no uſe, and had 
been better alone, he is fain to reſolve all into 
preſent Poſſeſſion, and makes civil Obedience as 
due to an Uſurper, as to a lawful King; and 
thereby the U/urper's Title as good. His 
Words are, O. 253. And they deſerve to be 
remembred : If an Uſurper diſpoſſeſs the true Heir, 


tie 
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the Subjects Obedience to the Fatherly Pomer mmſt 
go along and wait upon God's Providence. But I 
ſhall leave his Title of Uſurpers to be examin'd 
in its due Place, and deſire my ſober Reader to 
conſider what thanks Princes owe ſuch Poli- 
ticks as this, which can ſuppoſe paternal Power 
(i. e.) 4 Right to Government in the Hands 
of a Cade, Or a Gommel, and fo all Obedience be- 
ing due to paternal Power, the Obedience of 
Subjects will be due to them, by the ſame 
Right, and upon as good Grounds, as it is to 
lawful Princes; and yet this, as dangerous a 
Doctrine as it is, muſt neceſſarily follow from 
making all political Power to be nothing elſe, 
but Adam's paternal Power by right and divine 
Inſtitution, deſcending from him without being 
able to ſhew to whom it deſcended, or who is 
Heir to it. 

122. To ſettle Government in the World, 
and to lay Obligations to Obedience on any 
Man's Conſcience, it is as neceſſary (ſuppoſing 
with our A. that all Power be nothing but the 
being poſſeſſed of Adam's Fatherhood) to ſatisfie 
him, who has a Right to this Power, this Fa- 
therhood, when the Poſſeſſor dies without Sons 
to ſucceed immediately to it, as it was to tell 
him, that upon the death of the Father, the 
Eldeſt Son had a Right to it : For it is ſtill to 
be remember'd, that the great Queſtion is, 
(and that which our A. would be thought to 
contend for, if he did not ſometimes forget it) 
what Perſons have a Right to be obeyed, and 
not whether there be a Power in the World, 
which is to be called paternal, without know- 
ing in whom it reſides: For ſo it be a Power, 
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ther the Grandfon by the eldeſt Son, being an 
any other Man, deſcended by a Male Line? 


ter? Whether the elder Son by a Concubine, 


pal or poſitive Laws of Men, they can ſignifie 
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i. e. Right to govern, it matters not, whether 
it be termed Paternal or Regal, Natural, or Ac- 
quired; whether you call it ſupreme Fatherhood, 
or ſupreme Brotherhood, will be all one, provi- 
ded we know who has it. 

123. I go on then to ask whether in the in- 
heriting of this paternal Power, this ſupreme Fa- 
therhood, the Grandſon by a Daughter, hath a 
Right before a Nephew by a Brother ? Whe- 


Infant, before the younger Son a Man and or 
able? Whether the Daughter before the Uncle? 


Whether a Grandſon by a younger Daughter, 
before a Grand-daughter by an elder Daugh- 


before a younger Son by a Wife ? From whence 
alſo will ariſe many Queſtions of Legitimation; 
and what in Nature is the difference betwixt a 
Wite and a Concubine ? For as to the munici- 


nothing here. It may farther be asked, Whe- 
ther the eldeſt Son being a Fool, ſhall inherit 
this paternal Power, before the younger a wile 
Man ? And what Degree of Folly it mult be, 
that ſhall exclude him ? And who ſhall be Judge 
of it ? Whether the Son of a Fool excluded 
for his Folly, before the Son of his wiſe Bro- 
ther who Reign'd ? Who has the paternal Power 
whilſt the Widow-Queen is with Child by the 
deceaſed King, and no body knows whether 
it will be a Son or a Daughter? which ſhall be 
Heir of the two Male-Twins, who by the Diſ- 
ſection of the Mother, were laid open to the 


World? Whether a Siſter by the half Blood 125 
ore 
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fore a Brother's Daughter by the whole Blood ? 
124. Theſe, and many more ſuch Doubts, 
might be propoſed about the Titles of Succeſ- 
ſion, and the Right of Inheritance; and that 
not as Idle Speculations, but ſuch as in Hiſtory 
we ſhall find, have concerned the Inheritance 
of Crowns and Kingdoms; and if ours want 
them, we need not go farther for famous Ex- 
amples of it, than the other Kingdom in this 
very Iſland, which having been fully related by 
the ingenious and learned Author of Parriar- 
cha non Monarcha, I need ſay no more of. Till 
our A. hath reſolved all the Doubts, that may 
ariſe about the next Heir, and ſhewed that 
they are plainly determin'd by the Law of Na- 
ture, or the revealed Law of God, all his Sup- 
poſitions of a Monarchical, Abſolute, Supreme, 
Paternal Power in Adam, and the deſcent of 
that Power to his Heirs, would not be of the 
leaſt Uſe to eſtabliſh the Authority, or make 
out the Title of any one Prince now on Earth; 
but would rather unſettle and bring all into 
queſtion : For let our A. tells us as long as he 
pleaſes, and let all Men believe it too, that A- 
dam had a Paternal and thereby a Monarchical 
Power ; That this (the only Power in the World) 
deſcended to his Heirs ;, and that there is no other 
Power 1n the World but this : let this be all as 
clear Demonſtration, as it is manifeſt Error, yet 
if it be not paſt doubt, to whom this paternal 
Power deſcends, and whoſe now it is, no body can 
beunder any Obligation of Obedience, unleſs any 
one will ſay, that I am bound to pay Obedi- 
ence to paternal Power In a Man, who has no 
more paternal Power than I my ſelf; which is all 
one 
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one as to ſay, I obey a Man, becauſe he has a 
Right to govern ; and if I be asked, how I know 
he has a Right to govern, J ſhould anſwer, It 
cannot be known, that he has any at all. For 
that cannot be the reaſon of my Obedience, 
which I know not to be ſo ; much leſs can that 
be a reaſon of my Obedience, which no body 
at all can know to be ſo. 

125. And therefore all this ado about Adam's 
Fatherhood, the Greatneſs of its Power, and the 
neceſſity of its ſuppoſal, helps nothing to eſta- 
bliſh the Power of thoſe that Govern, or to 
determine the Obedience of Subjects, who are 
to obey, if they cannot tell whom they are to o- 
bey, or it cannot be known who are to govern, 
and who to obey. In the State the World now 
is irrecoverably ignorant, who is Adam's Heir. 
This Fatherhood, this Monarchical Power of Adam 
deſcending to his Heirs, would be of no more 
Uſe to the Government of Mankind, than it 
would be to the quieting of Mens Conſciences, 
or ſecuring their Healths, if our A. had a 
Power to forgive Sins, or cure Diſeaſes, which 
by divine Inſtitution deſcended to his Heir, 
whilſt this Heir is impoſſible to be known. And 
ſhould not he do as rationally, who upon this 
aſſurance of our A. wentand confeſled his Sins, 
and expected a good Abſolution; or took 
Phyſick with expectation of Health from any 
one who had taken on himſelf the Name of 
Prieſt or Phyſician, or thruſt himſelf into thoſe 
_ Employments, faying, I acquieſce in the ab- 
ſolving Power deſcending from Adam, or | 
ſhall be cured by the medicinal Power deſcend- 
ing from Adam; as he who ſays, I ſubmit f 

an 
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and obey the paternal Power deſcending from 
Adam, when *tis confeſſed all theſe Powers de- 
ſcend only to his ſingle Heir, and that Heir is 
unknown. 

126. Tis true, the Civil Lawyers have pre- 
tended to determine ſome of theſe Caſes con- 
cerning the Succeſſion of Princes; but by our 
A.'s Principles, they have medled in a matter 
that belongs not to them : For if all Political 
Power be derived only from Adam, and be to 
deſcend only to his ſucceſſive Heirs, by the 
Ordinance of God and Divine Inſtitution, this is a 
Rightantecedentand paramount to all Govern- 
ment; and therefore the poſitive Laws of Men, 
cannot determine that, which is it ſelf the 
Foundation of all Law and Government, and is 
to receive its Rule only from the Law of God 
and Nature. And that being filent in the 
Caſe, I am apt to think there is no ſuch Right 
to be conveyed this Way : I am ſure it would 
be to no Purpoſe if there were, and Men would 
be more at a Loſs concerning Government and 
Obedience to Governors, than if there were 
noſuch Right ; ſince by poſitive Laws and Com- 
pact, which Divine Inſtitution (if there be any) 
ſhuts out, all theſe endleſs inextricable Doubts, 
can be ſafely provided againſt ; but it can ne- 
ver be underſtood, how a divine natural Right, 
and that of ſuch moment as 1s all Order and 
Peace in the World, ſhould be convey'd down 
to Poſterity, without any plain natural or di- 
vine Rule concerning it. And there would be 
an end of all civil Government, if the Afign- 
ment of civil Power were by Divine Inſtitution 
to the Heir, and yet by that Divine — 
tne 
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136 Of Government. 
the Perſon of the Heir could not be known. 
This paternal regal Power, being by divine 
Right only his, 1t leaves no room for human 
Prudence, or conſent to place it any where 
elſe; for if only one Man hath a divine Right 
to the Obedience of Mankind, no body can 
claim that Obedience, but he that can ſhew 
that Right; nor can Mens Conſciences by any 
other Pretence be obliged to it. And thus 
this Doctrine cuts up all Government by the 
Roots. 
127. Thus we ſee how our A. laying it for 
a ſure Foundation, that the very Perſon that is 
to rule, is the Ordinance of God, and by Divine 
Inſtitution, tells us at large, only that this Per- 
ſon is the Heir, but who this Heir is, he leaves 
us to gueſs; and ſo this Divine Inſtitution which 
aſſigns it to a Perſon, whom we have no Rule 
to know, is juſt as good as an Aſſignment tono 
body at all. But whatever our A. does, Di- 
vine Inſtitution makes no ſuch ridiculous Aſſigu- 
ments: nor can God be ſuppoſed to make it a 
ſacred Law, that one certain Perſon ſhould 
havea Right to ſomething, and yet not give 
Rules to mark out, and know that Perſon by, 
or give an Heir a divine Right to Power, and 
yet not Point out who that Heir is. *Tis ra- 
ther to be thought, that an Heir had no ſuch 
Right by Divine Inſtitution, than that God ſhould 
ive ſuch a Right to the Heir, but yet leave 
it doubtful, and undeterminable who ſuch 
Heir is. 
128. If God had given the Land of Canaar 
to Abraham, and in general Terms to ſome bo- 


dy after him, without naming his Seed, * 
j 
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by it might be known, who that ſome body 
was, it would have been as good and uſeful an 
Aſſignment, to determine the Right to the 
Land of Canaan, as it would be the determin- 
ing the Right of Crowns, to give Empire to 
Adam and his ſucceſſive Heirs after him, with- 
out telling who his Heir is: For the Word 
Heir, without a Rule to know who it is, ſig- 
nifies no more than ſome body, I know not 
whom. God making it a Divine Inſtitution, 
that Men ſhould not marry thoſe who were 
near of Kin, thinks it not enough to ſay, none 
of you ſhall approach to any that is near of Kin to 
him, to uncover their Nakedneſs : But moreover, 
Ives Rules to know who are thoſe near of Kin, 
forbidden by Divine Inſtitution, or elſe that Law 
would have been of no uſe; it being to no 
purpoſe to lay reſtraint, or give Privileges, to 
Men, in ſuch general Terms, as the particular 
Perſon concern'd cannot be known by. But 
God not having any where ſaid, the next Heir 
ſhall inherit all his Father's Eſtate or Domi- 
nion, we are not to wonder, that he hath no 
where appointed, who that Heir ſhould be; 
for never having intended any ſuch thing, ne- 
ver deſigned any Heir in that Senſe, we cannot 
expect he ſhould any where nominate, or ap- 
point any Perſon to it, as we might, had it 
been otherwiſe. And therefore in Scripture, 
though the Word Heir occur, yet there is no 
ſuch thing as Heir in our A.'s Senſe, one that 
was by Right of Nature to inherit all that his 
Father had, excluſive of his Brethren. Hence 
Sarah ſuppoſes, that if Thmael ſtaid in the 
Houſe, to ſhare in Abraham's Eſtate after his 
Death, 
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Death, this Son of a Bond-woman might be I ou 
Heir with Jaac; and therefore, ſays ſhe, caf tenc 
out this Bond-woman and her Son, for the Son of Jude 
this Bond woman ſhall not be Heir with my Son; But it W 
this cannot excuſe our A. who telling us there I niſſi 
is in every Number of Men, one who is Right I in h 
and next Heir to Adam, ought to have told us N had: 
what the Laws of Deſcent are. But he having carr) 
been ſo ſparing to iuſtruct us by Rules, how to rity 
know who is Heir, let us ſee in the next Place, I neat! 
what his Hiſtory out of Scripture, on which We 7 
he pretends wholly to build his Government, N our“ 
gives us in this neceſſary and fundamental N auſe 
Point. ; Wit: E 
129. Our A. to make good the Title of his Wprgo! 
Book, p. 13. begins his Hiſtory of the Deſcent N conf, 
of Adam's regal Power, p. 13. in theſe Words: doing 
Toy Lordſhip which Adam by mmand had over N our 7 
the whole World, and by Right deſcending from him, ¶ Sente 
the Patriarchs did enjoy was 4 large, &c. How Ward n 
does he prove that the Patriarchs by Deſcent N cuted 
did enjoy it ? for Dominion of Life and Death, minia 
lays he, we find Judah the Father pronounced Sen. Bu 
tence of Death againſt Thamar his Daughter in ¶ trati- 
Law for playing the Harlot, p. 13. How does this had tl 
prove that Judah had abſolute and ſovereign W Adam 
Authority, He pronounced Sentence of Death ? of any 
The pronouncing of Sentence of Death is not N er 887 
a certain mark of Sovereignty, but uſually the living 
Office of inferior Magiſtrates. The Power of I be tak 
making Laws of Life and Death, is indeed I his Fa 
Mark of Sovereignty, but pronouncing the ſeent, 
Sentence according to thoſe Laws may be done N one f. 
by others, and therefore this will but ill prove why n 


that he had ſovereign Authority: As - = and el 
0 
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ſhould ſay, Fudge Jefferies, pronounced Sen- 
tence of Death in the late Times, therefore 
Judge Fefferies, had ſovereign Authority. But 
it will be ſaid, Judah did it not by Com- 
miſſion from another, and therefore did it 
in his own Right. Who knows whether he 
had any Right at all, heat of Paſſion might 
carry him to do that, which he had no Autho- 
rity to do. Judah had Dominion of Life and 
Death, how does that appear ? he exerciſed it, 
he pronounced Sentence of Death againſt Thamar, 
our A. thinks it is very good Proof, that be- 
cauſe he did it, therefore he hada Right to do 
it: He lay with her alſo: By the ſame way of 
Proof, he had a Right to do.that too. If the 
Conſequence be good from doing to a Right of 
doing. Abſalon too may be reckon'd amongſt 
our A.*s Sovereigns, for he pronounced ſuch a 
Sentence of Death againſt his Brother Amnon, 
and much upon a like occaſion, and had it exe- 
cated too; if that be ſufficient to prove a Do- 
ninion of Life and Death. 

But allowing this all to be clear Demon- 
ſtration of ſovereign Power, who was it, that 
had this Zordſhip by Right deſcending to him from 
Adam, as large and ample asthe abſoluteſt Dominion 
of any Monarch? Judah, ſays our A.Judahayoung- 
er Son 'of Facob, his Father and elder Brethren 
living 3 ſo that if our A.*'s own Proof be to 
be taken a younger Brother may in the Life of 
his Father and elder Brothers, by Right of De- 
ſent, enjoy Adam's Monarchical Po wer; and if 
one ſo qualified may be Monarch by deſcent, 
why may not every Man ? if Judah, his Father 


and elder Brother living, were one of Adam's 
Heirs, 
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Heirs, I know not who can be excluded from 
this Inheritance; all Men by Inheritance mayſþ»g 
be Monarchs as well as Judah. 

130. Touching War we ſee that Abraham con- 
manded an Army of 318 Soldiers of his own Family, 
and Eſau met his Brother Jacob with 400 Men at 
Arms; For matter of Peace; Abraham made iv 
League with Abimilech, &c. p. 13. Is it not poſſi. 
ble for a Man to have 318 Men in his Family, 
without being Heir to Adam? A Planter in 
the MWeſt Tadies has more, and might, if he 
pleaſed (who doubts) muſter them up and lead i- 
them out againſt the Indians, to ſeek Repara- 
tion upon any Injury received from them, and 
all this without the Abſolute Dominion of a Mi 
narch, deſcending to him from Adam. Wouldit 
not be an admirable Argument to prove, that 
all Power by God's Inſtitution deſcended from 
Adam by Inheritance, and that the very Per- 
fon and Power of this Planter were the 0r4- 
nance of God, becauſe he had Power in his Fa- 
mily over Servants, born in his Houſe, and 
bought with his Money? For this was juſt 4. 
brabam's Caſe; Thoſe who were Rich in the PA. 
triarch's Days, as in the Weſt Indies now, bought 
Men and Maid Servants, and by their Increaſe, as 
wellas purchaſing of new, came to have large 
and numerous Families, which though they 
madeuſe of in War or Peace, can it be thought 
the Power they had over them was an Inheri- 
tance deſcended from Adam, when *twas the 
Purchaſe of their Money? A Man's riding in 
an Expedition againſt an Enemy, his Horſe 
bought in a Fair would be as good a Proof that 
the Owner enjey d the Lordſhip which Adam by 

Command 
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mand had over the whole World, by Right deſcend- 
ng to him, as Abraham's leading out the Ser- 
ants of his Family is, that the Patriarchs en- 
oy'd this Lordſhip by Deſcent from Adam: 
ince the Title to the Power, the Maſter had 
a both Caſes, whether over Slaves or Horſes, 
as only from his Purchaſe ; and the getting a 
Dominion over any thing by Bargain, and Mo- 
ey is a new Way of proving one had it by De- 
cent and Inheritance. 

131. But making War and Peace are Marks of 
vwereignty. Let It be ſo in politick Societies, 
nay not therefore a Man in the Weſt Indies, 
rho hath with him Sons of his own, Friends, 
r Companions, Soldiers under Pay or Slaves 
ought with Money, or perhaps a Band made 
Ip of all theſe, make War and Peace, if there 
bould be occaſion, and ratifie the Articles too 
ith an Oath, without being a Sovereign, an 
bſolute King over thoſe who went with him. 

e that ſays he cannot, mult then allow many 
laſters of Ships, many private Planters to be 
bſolute Monarchs, for as much as this they 
ave done. War and Peace cannot be made 
r politick Societies, but by the ſupream Pow- 
r of ſuch Societies; becauſe War and Peace, 
lying a different Motion to the force of ſuch 
politick Body, none can make War or Peace, 
ut that which has the direction of the force of 
e whole Body, and that in politick Societies 
only the ſupreme Power. In voluntary So- 
eties for the time, he that has ſucha Power by 
ſent, may make War and Peace, and ſo may 
ingle Man for himſelf, the State of War not 
onſiſting in the Number of Partiſans, but the 
enmity 
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enmity of the Parties, where they have no Sy. 
1or to appeal to. | | 
215 2. The actual making of War or Peace is 
no proof of any other Power, but only of dif. 
Poſing thoſe to exerciſe or ceaſe Acts of enmi- 
ty for whom he makes it, and this Power in 
many Caſes any one may have without any po. 
litick Supremacy : And therefore the making 
of War or Peace will not prove that eve. 
ry one that does ſo is a politick Ruler, 
much leſs a King; for then Common-wealths 
muſt be Kings too, for they do as certain- 
ly make War and Peace as Monarchical Go. 
ent. | 
92235 But granting this a mark of Sovereignty 
in Abraham, is it a proof of the Deſcent to 
him , of Adam's Sovereignty over the whole 
World ? If it be, it will urely be as good: 
a proof of the deſcent of Adam's Lordſhip tc 
others too. And then Common-wealths, as 
well as Abraham will be Heirs of wn th _ 
they make War and Peace, as well a i 
— that the Lordſhip of Adam doth not b 
Right deſcend to Common-wealths , thougi 
they make War and Peace, the ſame ſay 1 0 
Abraham, and then there is an end of you 
Argument; if you ſtand to your Argument, 
and ſay thoſe that do make War and Peace, i 


Common-wealths do without doubt, do inherit 


Adam's Lordſhip, there is an end of your Monar 


by deſcent enjoying Adam's Lordſhip are Monar 
x Gree * Andeed would a new wy 
of making all the Governments in the Wo! 
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134. To give our A. the Honour of this new 
Invention, for I confeſs it is not I have firſt 
found it out by tracing his Principles, and ſo 
charged it on him, *tis fit my Readers know 
that (as abſurd as it may ſeem) he teaches it 
himſelf, p. 23. where he ingenuouſly ſays, In 
all Kingdoms and Common-wealths in the World, 
whether the Prince be the ſupreme Father of the Peo- 
ple, or but the true Heir to ſuch a Father, or come 
to the Crown by Uſurpation or Election, or whether 
ſome few or a Multitude govern the Common- 
wealth , yet ſtill the Authority that is in any one, or 
in many, or in all theſe is, the only Right, and na- 
tural Authority of a ſupreme Father, which Right 
of Fatherhood he often tells us, is Regal and Roy- 
al Authority; as particularly, p. 12. the Page 
immediately preceding this Inſtance of Abra- 
ham. This Regal Authority, he ſays, thoſe 
that govern Common-wealths have ; and if it 
be true, that Regal and Royal Authority be in 
thoſe that govern Common-wealths, it isas true 
that Common-wealths are govern'd by Kings ; 
for if Regal Authority be in him that governs ; 
he that governs muſt needs be a King, and ſo 
all Common-wealths are nothing but down- 
right Monarchies, and then what need any more 
ado about the matter ? The Governments of 
the World are as they ſhonld be, there is no- 
thing but Monarchy in it. This without doubt, 
was the ſyreſt way our A. could have found, to 
turn all other Goveraments, but Monarchical, 
out of the World. 

135. But all this ſcarce proves Abraham, to 
have been a King as Heir to Adam. If by In- 
heritance he had, been King, Lat, who _—_— 

e 
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the ſame Family muſt needs have been his Sub- ' 
ject, by that Title, before the Servants in his | fr; 
Family; but we ſee they liv'd as Friends and ter, 
Equals, and when their Herdſmen could not | fhor 
agree, there was no pretence of Juriſdiction or Lan 
Superiority between them, but they parted by J well 
2aſent, Gen. 13. hence he is called both by Lore 
Abraham, and by the Text Abraham's Brother, our 
the Name of Friendſhip and Equality, and not Righ 
of Juriſdiction and Authority, though he were ampl 
really but his Nephew. And if our A. knows phie 
that Abraham was Adam's Heir, and a King, W his 7 
*twas more, it ſeems, then Abraham himſelf ¶ rou- 
knew, or his Servant whom he ſent a wooing for Nof , 
his Son; for when he ſets out the advantages of and 
the Match, 24 Gen. 35. thereby to prevail with 5720 
the Young-woman and her Friends. He fays, 
Tam Abraham's Servant, and the Lord hath Bleſſed 
my Maſter greatly, and he is become great, and he 
hath given him Flocks and Herds, and Silver and 
Gold, and Men-Servants and Maid-Servants, and 
Camels and Aſſes, and Sarah my Maſter's Wife, 
bare a Son to my Maſter when ſhe was old, and unto 
him hath he given all he hath. Can one think that 
a diſcreet Servant, that was thus particular 
to ſet out his Maſter's Greatneſs, would have 
omitted the Crown Iſaac was to have, if he had 4 6 
known ofany ſuch? Can it be imagin'd he ſhould hh, 
have neglected to have told them on ſuch an Oc- 
caſion as this, that Abraham wasa King, a Name 
well known at that time, for he had nine of 
them his Neighbours, if he or his Maſter had 
thought any ſuch thing, the likelieſt Matter 
of all the reſt, to make his Errand ſucceſsful ? 


136, But 
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136. But this diſcovery it ſeems was re- 
ſerved for our A. to make 2 or 3000 Years af- 
ter, and let him enjoy the Credit of it, only he 
ſhould have taken care that ſome of Adam's. 
Land ſhould have deſcended to this his Heir, as 
well as all Adam's Lordſhip. For though this 
Lordſhip which Abraham, (if we may believe 
our A.) as well as the other Patriarchs, by 
Right deſcending to him did enjoy, was as large and 
ample as the ahſoluteſt Dominion of any Monarch 
which hath been ſince the Creation ; yet his Eſtate, 
his Territories, his Dominions were very nar- 
row and ſcanty, for he had not the Poſſeſſion 
of a Foot of Land, till he bought a Field 
and a Cave of the Sons of Heth to bury 
Sarah in. ny 0 
137. The Inſtance of Eſau joyn'd with this 
of Abraham, to prove that the Lordſhip which 
Adam had over the whole World, by Right deſcends 
ng from him, the Patriarchs did enjoy, is yet more 
pleaſant then the former. Eſau met his Brother 
cob with 400 Men at Arms; he therefore was a 
ing by Right of Heir to Adam. 400 arm'd 
len then however got together are enough to 
drove him, that leads them, to be a King and 
dam s Heir. There have been Tories in Ve- 
md, (whatever there are in other Countries) 
ho would have thank'd our A. for ſo honoura- 
le an Opinion of them, eſpecially if there had 
en no body near with a better Title of 3500 
med Men, toqueſtion their royal Authority of 
00. *Tis a Shame for Men to trifle ſo, to ſay . 
worſe of it, in ſo ſerions an Argument. 
ere Eſau is brought as a Proof that Adam's 
riſhip, Adam's abſolute Dominion, 4s * 
5 that 
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that of any Monarch deſcended: by Right to the Pa- f| 0 
triarcht, and in this very Chap. p. 19. Jacob is ſt 
brought as an Inſtance of one, that by Birth . 
right was Lord over his Brethren: So we have here ſo! 
two Brothers. abſolute Monarchs by the ſame de 
Title, and at the ſame time Heirs to Adam; ¶ he 
the eldeſt Heir to Adam, becauſe he met his to 
Brother with 400 Men; and the youngeſt to 
Heir to Adam by Birth-right : Eſau injoy'd the I cor 
Zordſhip which Adam had over the whole World by If 
Right deſcending to him, in as large and ample man- || elſe 
ner, as the abſoluteſt Dominion of any Monarch, and ¶ hoy 
at the ſame time, Jacob Lord over him, by the 
Right Heirs have to be Lords over their Brethren, Ri- 
ſum teneatis ? I never, I confeſs, met with any 
Man of Parts ſo Dexterous as Sir Rob. at this 
way of arguing : But *twas his Misfortune to 
light upon an yatheſis, that could not be ac- 
commodated to the Nature of things, and hu- 
man Affairs; his Principles could not be made 
to agree with that Conſtitution and Order, 
which God had ſettled in the World, and there- 
fore muſt needs often claſh with common Senſe 
and Experience. 
138. In the next Section, he tells us, 7% 
Patri archal Power continued not only till the Flood 
but after it as the name Patriarchs doth in part 
prove. The word Patriarch doth more than 5 
part prove, that Patriarchal Power continued in 
the World as long as there were Patrlarcis 
for *tisneceſfary that patriarchal Power ſhould 
be whilſt there are Patriarchs; as it is necelſa- 
ry there ſhould be paternal or conjugal Powe 
whilſt there are Fathers or Husbands 3 but thi 
is but playing with Names, That, which ba 
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would fallaciouſly inſinuate is the thing in que- "To. 

ſtion to be proved, viz. That the Lordſhip * | 8 
which Adam had over the World, the ſuppoſed ab- | 
ſolute univerſal Dominion of Adam by Right 
deſcending from him the Patriarchs did enjoy. If 
he affirms ſuch an abſolute Monarchy continued 
to the Flood, in the World, I would be glad 
to know what Records he has it from; for I 
confeſs I cannot find a Word of it in my Bible: 
If by patriarchal - Power, he means any ing. 
elſe, it is nothing to the matter in hand. An 
how the Name Patriarch in ſome part proves, 
that thoſe, who are called by that name, had 
abſolute monarchical Power, I confeſs, I do 
not ſee, and therefore I think needs no Ang 
ſwer till the Argument from it be made out a 
little clearer. 

139. The three Sons of Noah had the World, ſay: 
our A. divided among ſt them by their Father, for of 
them was the whole World overſpread, p. 14. The 
World might be overſpread by the Offspring 
of Noah's Sons, though he never divided the 
World amongſt them ; for the Earth might be 
repleniſhed without being divided: So that all 
our A.'s Argument here, proves no ſuch D,. 
viſion. However I allow it to him, and then 
ask, the World being divided amongſt them, 
hich of the three was Adam's Heir? If Adam's 
raſhip, Adam's Monarchy, by Right deſcen- 
ied only to the Eldeſt, then the other two 
ould be but his Subjects, his Slaves ; if by Right. 

t deſcended to all three Brothers, by the ſame 

Naht, it will deſcend to all Mankind, and 

hen it will be impoſſible what he ſays. p. 19. 

lat Heirs are Lords of their Brethren, ſhould be 
| G 2 true, 
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true, but all Brothers, and conſequently all | 
Men will be equal and independent, all. Heirs 
to Adam's Monarchy, and conſequently all Mo- | 
narchs too, one as much as another. But "twill ? 
be ſaid Noah their Father divided the World 
amongſt them, ſo that our A. will allow more 
to Noah, than he will to God Almighty, for 
O. 211. he thought it hard, that God himſelf 
ſhould give the World to Noah and his Sons, 
to the prejudice of Noah's Birth-right, his 
Words are, Noah was left ſole Heir to the World, 
why ſhould it be thought that God would diſinherit 
him of bis Birth-right, and make him of all Men 
in the World, the only Tenant in common with lis 
GSildren? and yet here he thinks it fit that Noah 
mould diſinherit Shem of his Birth-right, and 
divide the World betwixt him and his Bre- 
thren, ſo that this Birth- right, when our A. 
pleaſes, muſt, and when he pleaſes muſt not, 
be ſacred and inviolable. | 

140. If Noah did divide the World between 
his Sons, and his Aſſignment of Dominions to 
them were good, there is an end of Divine In- 
ſtitution; all our A.'s Diſcourſe of Adam's 
Heir, with whatſoever he builds on it, is quite 
out of doors; and the natural Power of Kings 
falls to the ground; and then the form of the 
Power Governing, and the Perſon having that Pow- 
er, will not be (as he ſays they are O. 254.) the 
43 Ordinance of God, but they will be Ordinances of 
ih, Man. For if the Right of the Heir be the Or- 
f dinance of God, a divine Right, no Man, Fa- 


[4 | 
| ther or not Father, can alter it : If it be not 
. a divine Right, it is only human, depending 
| on the Will of Man: And ſo where human In- 


ſtitution 


ſtitution gives it not, the firſt-born has no 
Right at all above his Brethren ; and Men may 
put Goverment into what hands, and under 
what Form they pleaſe. 

141. He goes on, Moſt of the civileſt Nations 
of the Earth, labour to fetch their Original from 
ſome of the Sons, or Nephews of Noah, p. 14. How 
many do moſt of the civileſt Nations amount 
to? and who are they? I fear the Chineſes, a 
very great and civil People, as well as ſeveral 
other People of the Eaſt, Weſt, North and South, 
trouble not themſelves much about this Mat- 
ter. All that believe the Bible, which I be- 
lieve are our A.'s moſt of the any Nations, 
muſt neceſſarily derive themſelves from Noah, 
but for the reſt of the World, they think little 
of his Sons or Nephews. But if the Heralds 
and Antiquaries of all Nations, for tis theſe 
Men generally that labour to find out the Ori- 
ginals of Nations, or all the Nations them- 
ſelves ſhould labour to fetch their Original from 
ſome of the Sons or Nephews of Noah, what would 
this be to prove, that the Lordſhip which Adam 
had over the whole World, by Right deſcended to the 
Patriarchs ? W hoever, Nations, or Races of 
Men, labour to fetch their Original from, may be 
concluded to be thought by them, Men of 
Renown, famous to Poſterity, for the great 
neſs of their Virtues and Actions; but beyond 
theſe they look not, nor conſider who the 
were Heirs to, but look on them as ſuch as rat- 
ſed themſelves by their own Virtue to a De- 
gree, that wauld give a Luſtre to thoſe, who in 
future Ages could pretend to derive them- 
Wiclves from them. But if it were Opyges, Her- 
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cules, Brama, Tamberlain, Pharamond ; nay, if 1: 
Jupiter and Saturn were the Names, from | < 
whence divers Races of Men, both ancient and ] 
modern, have labour'd to derive their Origi-  n 
nal; will that prove, that thoſe Men enjoyed the P 
Lordſhip of Adam, by Right deſcending to them? R 
If not, this is but a Flouriſh of our A's to R 
miſlead his Reader that in it felf ſignifies no- ar 
thing. | | Ve 
142. To as much Purpoſe, is, what he tells in 
us, p. 15. concerning this Diviſion of the 
World, That ſome ſay it was by Lot, and others 
that Noah ſailed round the Mediterranean in Ten 
Tears, and divided the World into Aſia, Africk 
and Europe, Portions for his three Sons. Ame- 
rica then it ſeems, was left to be his that could 
catch it. Why our A. takes ſuch Pains to 
prove the Diviſion of the World by Noah to his 
Sons, and will not leave out an Imagination, 
though no better than a Dream, that he can 
find any where to favour it, is hard to gueſs, 
fince ſuch a Diviſſon, if it prove any thing, 
muſt neceſſarily take away the Title of Adam's 
Heir; unleſs three Brothers can all together be 
Heirs of Adam; and therefore the following 
Words, Howſoever the manner of this Diviſun 
he uncertain, yet it is moſt certain the Diviſion it 
elf was by Families from Noah and his Children, 
over which the Parents were Heads and Princes, 
F. 15. If allow'd him to be true, and of any 
Force to prove, that all the Power in thc 
World is nothing but the Lordſhip of Adam 
deſcending by Right, they will only prove, that 
the Fathers of the Children areiall Heirs to thi! 


Lordſhip of Adam. For if in thoſe days Ch. 
1 0 ain 
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and Japhet, and other Parents, beſides the eldeſt 
Son, were Heads and Princes over their Fami- 
lies, and had a right to divide the Earth by Fa- 


milies, what hinders younger Brothers, being 


Fathers of Families, from having the ſame 
Right ? If Cham and Japhet were Princes by 
Right deſcending to them, notwithſtanding 
any Title of Heir in their eldeſt Brother, 
younger Brothers by the ſame Right deſcend- 
ing to them are Princes now, and ſo all our 
A.'s natural Power of Kings will reach no far- 
ther than their own Children, and no Kingdom 
by this natural Right, can be bigger than a Fa- 
mily. For either this Lordſhip of Adam over 
the whole World, by Right deſcends only to the 
eldeſt Son, and then there can be but one Heir, 
as our A. ſays, p. 19. Or elſe, it by Right de- 
ſcends to all the Sons equally, and then every 
Father of a Family will have it, as well as the 
three Sons of Noah : Take which you will, it 
deſtroys the preſent Governments and King- 
doms, that are now in the World, ſince who- 
ever has this natural Power of a King, by Right 
deſcending to him, muſt have it either, as our 
A. tells us, Cain had it, and be Lord over his 
Brethren, and ſo be alone King of the whole 
World; or elſe as he tells us here, Shem, Cham 
and Japbet had it, three Brothers, and ſo be 
only Prince of his own Family, and all Fami- 
lies independent one of another; all the World 
muſt be only one Empire by the Right of the next 
Heir, or elſe every Family be a diſtinct Govern- 
ment of it ſelf, by the Lordſhip of Adam's deſcen- 
ding to Parents of Families. Andto this only tends 
all the Proofs he here gives us of the deſcent ot 
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Adam's Lordſhip: For continuing his Story of 

this Deſcent he ſays ; | 
143. In the diſperſion of Babel, we muſt certain- 
ty find the Eſtabliſhment of Royal Power, throughout 
the Kingdoms of the World, p. 14. If you muſt 
find it, pray do, and you will help us to a new 
piece of Hiſtory : But you muſt ſhew it us be- 
fore we ſhall be bound to believe, that regal 
Power was eſtabliſhed in the World upon your 
Principles. For, that regal Power was eſta- 
bliſhed in the Kingdoms of the World, I think no 
Body will diſpute; but that there ſhould be 
Kingdoms in the World, whoſe ſeveral Kings 
enjoy'd their Crowns, by right deſcending to them 
1 Adam, that we think not only Apocrypha, 
ut alſo utterly impoſſible. If our A. has no 
better Foundation for his Monarchy than a 
ſuppoſition of what was done at the diſperfi- 
on of Babel, the Monarchy he erects thereon, 
whoſe top is to reach to Heaven to unite Man- 
kind, will ſerve only to divide and ſcatter them 
as that Tower did; and inſtead of eſtabliſhing 
civil Government and Order in the World will 

produce nothing but Confuſion. 

144. For he tells us, the Nations they were 
divided into, were diſtinct Families, which had Fa- 
thers for Rulers over them; whereby it appears, that 
even in the Confuſion, God was careful to pre- 
ſrve the Fatherly. Authority, by diftributing the 
Diverſity of Languages according to the Diverſity 
of Families, p. 14. It would have been a hard 
matter for any one but our A. to have found 
out ſo plainly in the Text, he here brings, 
that all the Nations in that Diſperſion were 
governed by Fathers, and that God was careful to 
ET” | ; preſerve 
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preſerve the Fatherly Authority. The Words 
the Text are; Theſe are the Sons of Shem after 
their Families, after their Tongues in their Lands, 
after their Nations; and the ſame thing is ſaid 
of Cham and Japhet, after an Enumeration of 
their Poſterities z in all which there is not one 
Word ſaid of their Governors, or Forms of 
Government; of Fathers, or Fatherly Authori- 
ty. But our A. who is very quick ſighted, to 
Ipy out Fatherhood, where no Body elſe could 
ce any the leaſt Glimpſes of it, tells us poſi- 
tively their Rulers were Fathers, and God was 
careſul to preſerve the Fatherly Authority; and 
why ? Becauſe thoſe of the ſame Family ſpoke 
the ſame Language, and ſo of neceſlity in the 
Diviſion kept together. Juſt as if one ſhould 
argue thus; Hanibal in his Army, conſiſting 
of divers Nations, kept thoſe of the ſame Lan- 
guage together, therefore Fathers were Cap- 
tains of each Band, and Hanibal was careful of 
the Fatherly Authority: Or in peopling of Caro- 
lina, the Engliſh, French, Scotch and Welch that 
are there, Plant themſelves together, and by 
them the Country is divided in their Lands 
after their Tongues, aſter their Families, after their 
Nations; therefore Care was taken of the Fa- 
therly Authority. Or becauſe in many parts of 
America, every little Tribe was a diſtin Peo- 
ple, with a different Language, one ſhould in- 
fer, that therefore God was careful to preſerve the 
Fatherly Authority, or that therefore their Ru- 
lers enjoy d Adam's Lordſhip by Right deſcending 
to them, though we know not who were their 
Governors, nor what their Form of Govern- 
nent, but only that they were divided intq 
| | 8 5 little 
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little Independent Societies, ſpeaking different 


Languages. 
145. The Scripture ſays not a word of their 


Rulers or Forms of Government, but only 


gives an account, how Mankind came to be 


divided into diſtin Languages and Nations 


and therefore *tis not to argue from the Autho- 
rity of Scripture, to tell us poſitively, Fathers 
were their Rulers, when the Scripture ſays no 
ſuch Thing; but to ſet up Fancies of ones 
own Brain, when we confidently aver Matter 
of Fact, where Records are utterly ſilent. 

Upon a like Ground, i. e. none at all, he ſays, 
That they were not confuſed Multitudes without 
Hears and Governors, and at liberty to chooſe what 
Governors or. Governments they pleaſed. 

146. For I demand, when Mankind were all 
yet of one Language, all Congregated in the 
Plain of Shiuar, were they then all under one 
Monarch, who enjoyed the Lordſhip of Adam by 
Right deſcending to him? If they were not, there 
was then no Thoughts, *tis plain, of Adam's 
Heir, no Right to Government known then up- 
on that Title; no Care taken by God or Man, 
of Adam's Fatherly Authority. If when Man- 
kind were but one People, dwelt all together, 
and were of one Language, and were upon 
building a City together; and when ?twas 
plain, they could not but know the Right 
Heir, for Shem lived till Iſaac's Time, a long 
while after the Diviſion at Babel; if then, | 


fay, they were not under the Monarchical Go- 


vernment of Adam's Fatherhood, by Right 
deſcending to the Heir, *tis plain there was 
no regard had to the Fatherhood, no Monarchy 
PR. acknou- 
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acknowledg'd due to Adam's Heir, no Empire 
of Shem's in Aſia, and conſequently no ſuch 
Diviſion of the World by Noah, as our A. has 
talked of. As far as we can conclude any 
thing from Scripture in this matter, it ſeems 
from this place, that if they had any Govern- 
ment, it was rather a Commonwealth than an 
abſolute Monarchy : For the Scripture tells us, 
Gen. 11. They ſaid; *Twas not a Prince com- 
manded the Building of this City and Tower, 
*twas not by the Command of one Aonaruh, but 
by the Conſultation of many, a Free People; 
Let us build us a City , They built it for them- 
felves as Free- men, not as Slaves for their Lord 
and Maſter : That we be not ſcattered abroatl'; 
having a City once built, and fixed Habitations 
to ſettle our Abodes and Families. This was 
the Conſultation and Deſign of a People, that 
were at liberty to part aſunder, but deſired to 
keep in one Body, and could not have been er- 
ther neceſſary or likely in Men tyed together 
under the Government of one Monarch, who 
if they had been, as our A. tells us, all Slaves 
under the abſolute Dominion of a Monarch, 
needed not have taken ſuch care to hinder them- 
felves from wandering out of the reach of his 
Dominion. I demand whether this be not 
plainer in Scripture than any thing of Adam's 
Heir or Fatherly Authority ? 7 

147. But if being as God ſays, Cen. 1. C. one 
People, they had one Ruler, one King by Na- 
tural Right, Abſolute and Supreme over them, 
what care had God to preſerve the Paternal Authori- 

of the Supreme Fut horhood, if on a ſuddain he 
ſuffers 72 (for ſo many our A. talks of) diffint# 
1-| EC: G 6 Nations, 
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Nations, to be erected out of it, under diſtin by 
Governors, and at once towithdraw themſelves Bal 
from the Obedience of their Sovereign. This is ing 
tointitle God's care how, and to what we pleaſe. 
Can it be Senſe to ſay, that God was careful to 
preſerve the Fatherly Authority in thoſe who 
had it not? For if theſe were Subjects under a 
Supreme Prince, what Authority had they ? 
Was it an inſtance of God's care to preſerve Go 
the Fatherly Authority, when he took away the IF a C 
true Supreme Fatherhood of the Natural Monarch? I nar 
Can it be reaſon to ſay, That God, for the Au 
Preſervation: of Fatherly Authority, lets ſeveral I ther 
new Governments with their Governors ſtart 60 
up, who could not all have Fatherly Authority? kin 
And is it not as much reafon to fay, That God IF Cor 
is careful to deſtroy Fatherly Authority, when I all 

he ſuffers one who is in Poſſeſſion of it, to have I ſho! 
his Government torn in pieces, and ſhared by I all 

ſeveral of his Subjects? Would it not be an If ther 
Argument juſt like this, for Monarchical Go- II ther, 
vernment to fay, when any Monarchy was If that 
ſthatter'd to pieces, and divided amongſt re- may 
volted Subjects, that God was careful to pre- MW Eur: 
ſerve Monarchical Power, by rending a ſettled I} and 
Empireintoa multitude of little Governments? dot! 
If any one will ſay, that what happens in chy, 
Providence to be preſerved, God is careful to Fam 
preſerve as a thing therefore to be eſteemed IM Cane 
by Men as hecefſary or ufeful, *tis a peculiar then 
Propriety of Speech, which every one will not in w 
think fit to imitate : but this I am ſure is im- ¶ fidec 
| poſſible to be either proper, or true ſpeaking, N who 
Wil That Shem, for example (for be was then alive,) begi 
hond have Fatherly Authority, or n nion 
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by Right of Fatherhood over that one People at 
Babel, and that the next moment Shem yet liv- 
ing, 72 others ſhould have Fatherly Authority, or 
Sovereignty by Right of Fatherhood over the 
ſame People, divided into ſo many diſtinct 
Governments : either theſe 72 Fathers actual- 
ly were Rulers, juſt before the Confuſion , 
and then they were not one People, but that 
God himſelf ſays they were; or elſe they were 
a Common-wealth, and then where was Mo- 
narchy ? or elſe theſe 72 Fathers had Fatherly 
Authority but knew it not. Strange! that Fa- 
therly Authority ſhould be the only original of 
Government amongſt Men, and yet all Man- 
kind not know it; and Stranger yet, that the 
Confuſion of Tongues ſhould reveal it to them 
all of a ſudden, that in an inſtant theſe 72 
ſhould know that they had Fatheriy Power, and 
all others know that they were to obey it in 
them, and every one know that particular F- 
therly Authority to which he was a Subject. He 
that can think this arguing from Scripture, 
may from thence make out what Model of an 
Eutopia will beſt ſuit with his Fancy or Intereſt ; 
and this Fatherhood thus diſpoſed of, will juſtify 
both a Prince who claims an Univerſal Monar- 
chy, and his Subjects, who being Fathers of 
Families, ſnall quit all Subjection to him, and 
Canton his Empire into leſs Governments for 
themſelves; for it will always remain a doubt 
in which of theſe the Fatherly Authority re- 
ſided, till our A. reſolves us, whether Hem, 
who was then alive, or theſe 72 new Princes, 
beginning ſo many new Empires in his Domi- 
nions, and over his Subjects, had right to Go- 

; Vern, 


Taking his Lords of Families, in this later Senſe 
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yern, ſince our A. tells us, that both one, 
and t'other had Fatherly, which is Supreme 
Authority, and are brought in by him as in- 
ſtances of thoſe, who did enjoy the Lordſhips of 
Adam by Right deſcending to them, which was as 
large and ample as the Abſoluteſt Dominion of a 
Monarch. This at leaſt is unavoidable, that if 
God was careful to preſerve the Fatherly Authority, 
in the 72 new eretted Nations, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that he was as careful to deſtroy all pre- 
tences of Adam's Heir; ſince he took Care, 
and therefore did preſerve the Fatherly Au- 
thority in ſo many, at leaſt 71, that could not 
poſſibly be Adam's Heirs, when the Right 
Heir (if God had ever ordained any ſuch In- 
heritance) could not but be known, Sher 
then living, and they being all one People. 
148. Nimrod is his next inſtance of enjoying 
this patriarchal Power, p. 16. but I know not 
for what Reaſon our A. ſeems a little unkind 
to him, and ſays, that he againſt Right enlarged 
bis Empire, by ſeizing violently on the Rights of 
other Lords of Families. Theſe Lords of Families 
here were called Fathers of Families, in his ac- 
count of the diſperſion at Babel: but it matters 
not how they were called, ſo we know who 
they are, for this Fatherly Authority muſt be 
in them, either as Heirs to Adam, and ſo there 
could not be 72, nor above one at once, or 
elſe as natural Parents over their Children, 
and ſo every Father will have paternal Aut hori- 
ty over his Children by the ſame Right, and in 
as large extent as thoſe 72 had, and ſo be In- 
dependent Princes over their own Off-ſpring- 
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(as'tis hard togive thoſe words any other Senſe 
in this place) he ou us a very pretty account 
of the Original of Monarchy, in theſe follow- 
ing Words, p. 16. And in this Senſe he may be 
ſaid to be the Author and Founder of Monarchy, 
viz. As againſt Right ſeizing violently on the 
Rights of Fathers over their Children ; which 
paternal Authority, if it be in them, by Right 
of Nature; (for elſe how could thoſe 72 come 
by it) no body can take from them without 
their own Conſents ; and then I deſire our A. 
and his Friends to conſider, how far this will 
concern other Princes, and whether it will not 
according to his conctuſion of that Paragraph, 
reſolve all Regal Power of thoſe, whoſe Do- 
minions extend beyond their Families, either 
into Tyranny and Uſurpation , or Election 
and Conſent of Fathers of Families, which will 
differ very little from Confent of the People. 
149. All his inſtances, in the next Section, 
p. 17. of the 12 Dukes of Edom, the 9 Kings 
in a little corner of Aa in Abrahams Days, 
the 31 Kings in Canaan deſtroyed by Joſpus, 
and the care he takes to prove that theſe were 
all Sovereign Princes, and that every Town in 
thoſe days had a g, are ſo many direct 
Proofs againſt him, that it was not the Zord- 
ſhip of Adam by Right deſcending to them that 
made Kings. For if they had held their Roy- 
alties by that Title, either there muſt have been 
but one Sovereign over them all, or elſe every _ 
Father of a Family had been as good a Prince, 
and had as good a claim to Royalty as theſe. 
For if all the Sons of Eſau, had each of them, 
the Younger as well as the Eldeſt, the 3 
E a 0 
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of -Fatherhood, and ſo were Sovereign Princes 
after their Father's Death, the ſame Right had 
their Sons after them, and ſo on to all Poſte. 
rity, which will limit all the natural Power of 
Fatherhood, only to be over the Iſſue of their 
own Bodies, and their Deſcendents, which 
Power of: Fatherhood dies with the head of 
each Family, and makes way for the like Pow- 
er of Fatherhood to take Place, in each of his 
Sons over their reſpective Poſterities: where- 
by the Power of Fatherhood will be preſery'd 
indeed, and is intelligible, but will not be at 
all to our A.'s Purpoſe. None of the inſtances 
he brings are Proofs of any Power they had, as 
Heirs of Adam's paternal Authority by the 
Title of his Fatherhood deſcending to them 
no nor of any Power they had by Virtue of 
their own : For Adam's Fatherhood being over 
all Mankind, it could deſcend but to one at 
once, and from him to his Right Heir only, 
and ſo there could by that Title be. but one 
King in the World at a Time: And by. Right 
of Fatherhood, not deſcending from Adam, it 
muſt be only as they themſelves were Fathers, 
and fo could be over none but their own Po- 
ſterity. So that if thoſe 12 Dukes of Edom, if 
Abrabam and the 9 Kings his Neighbours ; if 
Jacob and Eſau and the 31 Kings in Cauaan, the 
72 Kings mutilated by Adombeſeck, the 32 
Kings that came to Benhadad, the 70 Kings 
of Greece making War at Troy, were as our A. 
contends, all of them Sovereign Princes; tis 
evident that Kings deriv'd their Power from 
ſome other original than Fatherhood, ſince ſome 
of theſe had Power over more than their own 
£8 Poſterity, 
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-Poſterity, and *tis Demonſtration, they could 
not be all Heirs to Adam: For I challenge any 
Man to make any pretence to Power by right 
of Fatherhood , either intelligible or poſſible in 
any one, otherwiſe, than either as Adam's 
Heir, or as Progenitor over his own Deſcen- 
dents, naturally ſprung from him. And if our 
A. could ſhew that any one of theſe Princes, 
of which he gives us here ſo large a Catalogue, 
had his Authority by either of theſe Titles, I 
think I might yield him the Cauſe ; though ' tis 
manifeſt they are all impertinent and directly 
contrary to what, he brings them to prove, viz. 
That the Lordſhip which Adam had over the World 
by Right deſcended to the Patriarchs. 

150. Having told us, p. 16, That the Patri- 
archal -Government continued in Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, until the Egyptian Bondage, p-. 17. 
he tells us, By maniſeſt —_— we may trace this 
paternal Government unto the Iſr 
Egypt, where the exerciſe of Supream Patriarchal 
Government was intermitted, becauſe they were in 
Subjeftion to a ſtronger Prince. What theſe 
Footſteps are of paternal Government, in our 
A.'s Senſe, 5. e. of abſolute Monarchical Power 
deſcending from Adam, and exerciſed by Right 
of Fatherhood we have ſeen, that is for 2290 
Years no Footſteps at all: Since in all that 
time he cannot produce any one Example of 
any Perfon who claim'd or exerciſed Regal 
Authority by Right of Fatherhood ; or ſhew any 
one who being a King was Adam's Heir : All 
that his Proofs amount to, is only this, that 
there were Fathers, Patriarchs and Kings in 
that Age of the World; but that the * 
; an 


; 
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and Patriarchs had any abfolute Arbitrary 
Power, or by what Titles thoſe Kings had 
theirs, and of what extent it was, the Scri 
ture 1s wholly ſilent; 'tis manifeſt by Right of 
Fat herhood they neither did, nor could claim 
any Title to Dominion and Empire. 

151. To fay, that the Exerciſe of Supre am 
Patriarchal Government was intermitted, becauſe 
they were in Subjeltion to a ſtronger Prince, proves 
nothing but what I before fulpecked, viz. That 
Patriarchal Juriſdiction or Government is a fallaci- 
ous Expreſſion, and does not in our A. ſignifie 
(what he would yet inſinuate by it) Paternal 
and Regal Power, ſuch an abſolute Sovereignty 
as he * was in Adam. | 
152. For how can he fay that Patriarchal 
Juriſdiction was intermitted in Egypt, where there 
was a King, under whoſe Regal Government 
the Hraelites were, if Patriarchal were Abſolute 
Aabnarchical Juri ſdiction? And if it were not, 
but ſomething elſe, why does he make ſuch ado 
about a Power not in queſtion, and nothing to 
the purpoſe ? The exerciſe of Patriarchal ]u- 
riſdiction, if Patriarchal be Regal, was not in- 
termitted whilſt the Iraelites were in Egypt. 
*Tis true, the exerciſe of Regal Power was not 
then in the hands of any of the promiſed Sced 
of Abraham , nor before neither that I know; 
but what is that to the Intermiſſion of Regal 
Authority, as deſcending from Adam, unleſs our 


A. will have it, that this choſen Line of Abra- 
ham, had the Right of Inheritance to Adam's 
Lordſhip; and then to what purpoſe are his 
inſtances af the 72 Rulers, in whom the Fa- 
therly Authority was preſerv'd in the Confu- 


ſion 
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ſion at Babel? Why does he bring the 12 
Princes Sons of Iſmael; and the Dukes of E- 
dom, and joyn them with Abraham, Iſaac , 
and Facob, as examples of the exerciſe of true 
Patriarchal Government, if the exerciſe of Pa- 
triarchal TJuriſdiftion were intermitted in the 
World, whenever the Heirs of Facob had not 
Supream Power? I fear Supream Patriarchat 
Furiſdiftion was not only intermitted, but from 
the time of the Egyptian Bondage quite loſt in 
the World, fince *twill be hard to find 
from that time downwards, any one who exer- 
ciſed it as an Inheritance deſcending to him 
from the Patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. 
I imagined Monarchical Government, would 
have ſerved his turn in the hands of Pharaoh or 
any Body. But one cannot eaſily diſcover in 
all Places, what his Diſcourſe tends to, as par- 
ticularly in this place, it is not obvious to gueſs 
what he &+ives at, when he ſays, the exerciſe 
of Supream Patriarchal Juriſdiction in t, or 
how this ſerves to — — the — of As 
_ Lordſhip to the Patriarchs, or any Body 
elſe. | 
153. For I thought he had been giving us 
out of Scripture, Proofs and Examples of Mo- 
narchical Government, founded on paternal 
Authority, deſcending from Adam; and not 
an Hiſtory of the Jews : amongſt whom yet 


we find no Kings, till many Years after they. 


were a People: And when Kings were their 
Rulers, there is not the leaſt motion or room 
for a pretence that they were Heirs to Adam, 
or Kings by paternal Authority. I expected, 
talking ſo mych as he daes of Scripture, 3 
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he would have produced thence a ſeries of Mo- 
narchs, whoſe Titles were clear to Adam's Ei- 
therhood, and. who, as Heirs to him, own'd 
and exerciſed paternal Juriſdiction over their 
Subjects, and that this was the true Patriar- 
chical Government; whereas he neither proves, 
that the Patriarchs were Kings; nor that ei- 
ther Kings or Patriarchs were Heirs to Adam, 
or ſo much as pretended: to it: And one may 
as well prove, that the Patriarchs were all ab- 
ſolute Monarchs; that the Power both of Pa- 
triarchs and Kings was only Paternal ; and 
that this Power deſcended to them from Adam; 
I fay all theſe Propoſitions may be as well pro- 
ved by a confufed account of a multitude of 
little Kings in the Meſt-Indies, out of Ferdinands 
Soto, or any of our late Hiſtories of the Nor- 
thern America, or by our A. 's 70 Kings of Greece, 
out of Homer, as by any thing he brings out of 
Scripture, in that multitude of Kings he has 
reckon'd up. We 

154. And methinks he ſhould have let H- 
mer and his Wars of Troy alone, ſince his great 
Zeal to Truth or Monarchy carried him to 
ſuch a pitch of tranſport againſt Philoſophers 
and Poets, that he tells us in his Preface, that 
there are too many in theſe Days, who pleaſe them- 
ſelves in running after the Opinions of Philoſophers 
and Poets, to find out ſuch an Original of Govern- 
ment, as might promiſe them ſome Title to Liberty, 
to the great Scandal of Chriſtianity, and bringing in 
of Atheiſm. And yet theſe Heathens, Philoſo- 


pher Ariftotle, and Poet Homer, are not reje- 
Red by our zealous Chriſtian Politician, when- 


ever they offer any thing that ſeems to eve 
85 is 
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his turn; whether to the great Scandal of Chri- 
ſtianity and bringing in of Atheiſm, let him look. 


This 1:cannot but obſerve, in Authors who 


'tis viſible write not for Truth; how ready 


Zeal for Intereſt and Party is to entitle Chri- 
ſtianity to their Deſigns, and to charge Atheiſm 


on thoſe who will not without examining ſub- 
mit to their Doctrines, and blindly ſwallow 


their Nonſenſe, 


But to return to his Scripture Hiſtory, our 
A. farther tells us, p. 18. that after the return 


of the Iſraelites out of Bondage, God out of 4 
ſpecial care of them, choſe Moſes and Joſhua ſuc- 


ceſſrvely to govern as Princes in the place ana ſtead 


of the Supream Fathers. If it be true, that they 
returned out of Bondage , it muſt be into a State 
of Freedom, and muſt imply, that both before 
and after this Bondage they were Free, unleſs 


our A. will ſay, that changing of Maſters, is. 


returning out of Bondage; or that a Slave re- 
turns out of Bondage, when he is removed from 
one Gally to another. If then they return'd out of 
Bondage, tis plain that in thoſe days, what- 
ever our A. in his Preface ſays to the cantrary 
there was difference between a Son, a Subject, 
and a Slave; and that neither the Patriarchs 
before, nor their Rulers after this Egyptian 
Bondage, numbred their Sons or Subjects among ſt 
their Poſſeſſions, and diſpoſed of them with as 
abſolute a Dominion, as they did their other 
Goods. 

I55. This is evident in Jacob, to whom 
Reuben offered his two Sons as Pledges, and 
Judah was at laſt ſurety for Benjamin's ſafe re- 
turn out of Egypt: Which all had been vain, 

ſuper- 
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ſuperfluous, and but a ſort of Mockery, if 


Jacob had had the ſame Power over every one 
of his Family, as he had over his Ox or his 
Aſs, as an Omner over his Subſtance; and the 
offers that Reuben or Judah made had been ſuch 
a: Security for returning of Benjamin, as if a 
Man ſhould take two Lambs out of his Lord's 
Flock, and offer one as Security, that he will 
ſafely reſtore the other. 

156. When they were out of this Bondage, 
what then? God out of a ſpecial care of them, the 
Iſraelites. Tis well that once in his Book, he 
will allow God to have any care of the People, 
for in other places he ſpeaks of Mankind, as if 
God had no care of any part of them, but only 
of their Monarchs, and that the reſt of the 
People, the Societies of Men, were made as ſo 
many Herds of Cattle, only for the Service, 
Uſe, and Pleaſure of their Princes. 

157. Choſe Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to 

overn as Princes; a ſhrewd Argument our A. 
has found out to prove God's care of the Fa- 
therly Authority, and Adam's Heirs, that 
here as an expreſſion of his care of his own 
People, he chooſes thoſe for Princes over them, 
that had not the leaſt pretence to either. The 
perſons choſen were, Moſes of the Tribe of 
Levi, and Foſhuah of the Tribe of Ephraim, 
neither of which had any Title of Fatherhood. 
But ſays our A. they were in the place and 
ſtead of the Supream Fathers. If God had 
any where, as plainly declared his choice of 
| ſuch Fathers to be Rulers , as he did of Moſes 
and Joſhuah, we might believe Moſes and Jo- 
i | ſhuah were in their place and ſtead: BAIS 
wy eing 


ment 
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being the queſtion in Debate, till that be bet- 
ter proved, Moſes being choſen by God to be 
Ruler of his People, will no more prove that 
Government belong'd to Adam's Heir or to 
the Fatherhood, than God's chooſing Aaron of 
the Tribe of Levi to be Prieſt, will prove that 
the Prieſthood beloag'd to Adam's Heir or the 
Prime-Fathers : Since God could chooſe Aaron 
to be Prieſt, and Moſes Ruler in 1/-ael, though 
neither of thoſe Offices, were ſettled on Adam's 
Heir or the Fatherhood. 

158. Our A. goes on, and after them like- 
wiſe for a time he raiſed up Judges, to defend his 
People in time of Peril, p. 18. This proves Fa- 
therly Authority to be the original of Govern- 
ment, and that it deſcended from Adam to his 
Heirs, juſt as well, as what went before : 
Only here our A. ſeems to confeſs, that theſe 
judges, who were all the Governors they then 
had, were only Men of Valour, whom they 
made their Generals to defend them in time of 
Peril; and cannot God raiſe up ſuch Men, 
, Fatherhood have a Title to Govern- 
ment! 

But ſays our A. when God gave ths Iſraelites 
Kings, he re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime Right 
13 Lineal Succeſſion to Paternal Government, p- 
18. 

16d. How did God re-eſtabliſh it? By a Law, 
a politive Command ? We find no ſuch thing. 
Our A. means then, that when God gave them 
a Ring, in giving them a King, he re-eſtabliſhed 
the Right, Ce. To re-eſtabliſh de facto the 
Right of Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Govern- 
ment, 1s to put a Man in Poſleſſian of that Go- 
| i vernment, 
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vernment, which his Fathers did enjoy , and 
he by Lineal Succeſſion had a Right to. For, 
firſt, if it were another Government, than 
what his Anceſtors had, it was not ſucceeding 
to an ancient Right, but beginning a new one. 
For if a Prince ſhould give a Man, beſides his 
ancient Patrimony, which for ſomeAges his Fa- 
mily had been diſſeiz'd of, an additional Eſtate, 
never before in the Poſſeſſion of his Anceſtors, 
he could not be ſaid to.re-eftabliſh the Right of 
Lineal Succeſſion, to any more, than what had 
been formerly enjoy'd by his Anceſtors. If 
therefore the Power the Kings of 1/rae! had, 
were any thing more, than Iſaac or Jacob had, 
it was not the re-eſtabliſhing in them the Right 
of Succeſſion toa Power, but giving them a new 
Power, however you pleaſe to call it Paternal 
or not: and whether Jſaac and Jacob had the 
ſame Power, that the Kings of Jſrael had, I 
deſire any one, by what has been above ſaid, to 
conſider, and I do not think they will find, 
that either Abraham, Iſaac, or Jacob had any 
Regal Power at all. 

161. Next, there can be no re-eſtabliſhment 
of the prime and ancient Right of Lineal Succeſſion 
to any thing, unleſs he, that is put in Poſſeſſi- 
on of it, has the right to ſucceed, and be the 
true and next Heir to him he ſucceeds to. Can 
that be a re-eſtabliſhment, which begins in a 
new Family ? or that the re- eſtabliſoment of an 
ancient Right of Lineal Succeſſion, when a Crown 
is given to one, who has no Right of Succeſſion 
to it, and who, if the Lineal Succeſſion had 
gone on had been out of all poſſibility of pre- 
tence to It ? Saul the firſt King, God gave the 
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Iſraelites, was of the Tribe of Benjamin; was 
the ancient and prime Right of Lineal Succeſſion re- 
eſtabliſhed in him? The next was David the 
youngeſt Son of Jeſſe, of the Poſterity of Judah, 
Jacob's third Son. Was the ancient and prime Right 
of Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Government re-eſt a= 
bliſhed in him? or in Solomon his younger Son and 
' Succeſſor in the Throne? or in Jeroboham over 
the ten Tribes? or in Athaliah, a Woman 
who Reigned fix Years an utter ſtranger to the 
Royal Blood? F the ancient and prime Right of 
Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Government, were re- 
eſtabliſhed in any of theſe or their Poſterity, the 
ancient and prime Right of Lineal Succeſſion to pa- | ; 
ternal Government , belongs to Younger Bro- | 
thers as well as Elder, and may be re-eſtabliſh- va 
ed in any Man living; for whatever Younger 1 
Brothers, by ancient and prime Right of Lineal If 
Succeſſion, may have as well as the Elder, that 
every Man living may have a Right to, by Li- | 
neal Succeſſion, and Sir Robert as well as any o- | 
ther. And ſo what a brave Right of Lineal 5 
Succeſſion, to his Paternal or Regal Govern- | I 
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ment, our A. has re-eftabliſhed, for the ſecuring T's 
the Rights and Inheritance of Crowns, where W. |: 
m_y one may have it, let the World con- 1 
ider. | 

162. But ſays oun A. however, p. 19. When- 
ſeever God made choice of any ſpecial Perſon to be 
King, he intended that the Tſue alſo ſhould have benefit | 
thereof, as being comprehended ſufficiently in the i 
Perſon of the Father,” although the Father was only T | 
named in the Grant. This yet will not help out 1 
ducceſſion; for if, as our A. ſays, the benefit 
of the Grant be intended to the Jſue of the | 
H Grantee | 
| 

a 
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Grantee, this will not direct the Succeſſion ; | 
ſince if God give any thing to a Man and his t 
Jſue in general, the Claim cannot be to any one { 
of that Jſue in particular, every one that is of K 
his Race will have an equal Right. If it be 
ſaid, our A. meant Heir, I believe our A. was 


as willing as any Body to have uſed that word, s 
if it would have ſerved his turn, but Slomurn he 


who ſucceeded David in the Throne, being no FF pe 
more his Heir than Jeroboam, who ſuccecded 
him in the Government of the ten Tribes, was I Ri 
his Iſſue, our A. had reaſon to avoid faying, be 
That God intended it to the Heirs, when that 
would not hold in a Succeſſion, which our A. 
could not except againſt, and ſo he has left his 
Succeſſion as undetermin'd, as if he had ſaid 
nothing about it. For if the Regal Power be 
given by God to a Man and his ue, as the 
Land of Canaan was to Abraham and his Seed, 
muſt they not all have a Title to it, all ſhare 
in it? And one may as well ſay, that by God's 
Grant to Abraham and his Seed , the Land of th 
Canaan was to belong only to one of his Seed ex- 3 
cluſive of all others, as by God's Grant of Do- ſu 
minion to a Man and his Jſue, this Dominion 
was to belong in peculiar to one of his ue ex- IT 
cluſive of all others. = 
163. But how will our A. prove that when 
ſoever God made choice of any ſpecial Perſon I, F 
to be a King, he intended that rhe (1 ſuppoſe he 4 
means his) Iſſue alſo ſhould have benefit therecf 
Has he ſo ſoon forgot Moſes and Joſhua, who 
in this very Section, he ſays, God out of a ſpeci 
care choſe to govern as Princes, and the Judges 


that God raiſed up? Had not theſe Princes 
| having 
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having the Authority of the ſupream Fatherhood, 
the ſame Power that the Kings had, and being 
ſpecially choſen by God himſelf, ſhould not 
their Iſue have the benefit of that choice, as 
well as David's or Slomon's ? If theſe had the 
paternal Authority put into their Hands im- 
mediately by God, why had not their Iſue the 
benefit of this Grant in a Succeſſion ro this 
power? Or if they had it as Adam's Heirs, 
why did not their Heirs enjoy it after them by 
Right deſcending to them ? For they could not 
be Heirs to one another. Was the Power the 
ſame, and from the ſame Original in Moſes, 
Joſhua and the Judges, as it was in David and 
the Kings, and was it inheritable in one and 
not in the other? If it was not paternal Autho- 
rity, then God's own People were govern'd by 
thoſe that had not paternal Authority, and thoſe 
Governours did well enough without it: If it 
were paternal Authority, and God choſe the Per- 
{ons that were to exerciſeit, our A.*s rule fails, 
that whenſoever God makes choice of any Perſon to 
be ſupream Ruler (for I ſuppoſe the name King 
has no ſpell in it, *tis not the Title, but the 
Power makes the difference) he intends that the 
Iſue alſo ſhould have the benefit of it, ſince from 
their coming out of Egypt to David's time 400 
Years, the Iſue was never ſo ſufficiently compre- 
hended in the Perſon of the Father, as that any Son 
after the Death of his Father, ſucceeded to the 
Covernment amongſt all thoſe Judges that judg- 
ed Iſrael. If to avoid this, it be ſaid, God al- 
ways choſe the Perſon of the Succeſſor, and ſo 
transferring the Fatherly Authority to him, ex- 
cluded his Iſſue from ſucceeding to it, that is 
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manifeſtly not ſo in the Story of Jephtha, where 
he Articled with the People, and they made | 
him judge over them, as is plain, Jud. 11. | 
164. Tis in vain then to ſay, that when/- 
ever God chooſes any ſpecial Perſon to have the ex. 
erciſe of paternal Authority (for if that be not to p 
be King, I deſire to know the difference be- p 
tween a King and one having the exerciſe of F , 
paternal Authority,) he intends the Iſſue alſo ſhould p 
have the benefit of it, ſince we.fiad the Autho- 1; 
rity, the Judges had, ended with them, and F , 
deſcended not to their Iſue, and if the Judges F + 
had not paternal Authority, I fear it will trouble | + 
our A. or any of the Friends to his Principles, 
to tell who had then the paternal Authority, that A 
is, the Government and ſupream Power a. þ 
mongſt the Jraelites; and I ſuſpect they muſt ſhe 
confeſs that the choſen People of God conti. 7 
nued a People ſeveral hundreds of Years, with- 
out any Knowledge or Thought of this paternal 
Authority, or any appearance of Monarchical 
Government at all. 
165. To be fatisfied of this, he need but 
read the Story of the Levite, and the War 
thereupon with the Benjamites, in the three 
laſt Chap. of Jud. and when he finds, that the 
Levite appeals to the People for Juſtice ; that 
it was the Tribes and the Congregation, tlat 
debated, reſolved, and directed all that was 
done on that occaſion ; he muſt conclude, el 
ther that Gd was not careful to preſerve the f. 1 
therly Authority amongſt his own choſen People; ſuffi 
or elſe that the Fatherly Authority may be pte. Fa- 
ſerved, where there is no Monarchical Goveri® Goc 


ment; if the latter, then it will follow that 
though N 
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though Fatherly Authority be never ſo well pro- 


ved, yet it will not infer a neceſſity of Monar- 


chical Government; if the former, it will ſeem 
very ſtrange and improbable, that God ſhould 


ordain Fatherly Authority to be ſo ſacred amongſt. 


the Sons of Men, that there could be no Pow- 
er, or Government without it, and yet that 
amongſt his own People, even whilſt he is pro- 
viding a Government for them, and therein 
preſcribes Rules to the ſeveral States and Re- 
lations of Men this great and Fundamental 
one, this moſt material and neceſſary of all 
the reſt ſhould be concealed, and lye neglected 
for 400 Years after. 

166. Before I leave this, I muſt ask how our 
A. knows that whenſoever God makes choice of any 
ſpecial Perſon to be King, he intends that the Iſſue 
ſhould have the benefit thereof ? does God by the 
Law of Nature or Revelation ſay ſo ? By the 
ſame Law alſo he muſt ſay, which of his ſue muſt 
enjoy the Crown in Succeſſion , and ſo point 
out the Heir, or elſe leave his Iſue to divide 
or ſcramble for the Government : Both alike 
abſurd, and ſuch as will deſtroy the benefit of 
ſuch Grant to the Jſue. When any ſuch De- 
{ Claration of God's Intention is produced, it 
will be our Duty to believe God intends it ſo, 
but till that be done, our A. muſt ſhew us 
| ſome better Warrant, before we ſhall be o- 
bliged to receive him as the Authentick revea- 
ler of God's Intentions. 

167. The Iſue, ſays our A. is comprehended 
* ſufficiently in the Perſon of the Father, although the 
Father only was named in the Grant: And yet 
God, when he gave the Land of Canaan to A- 
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braham, Gen. 13. 15. thought fit to put };; 
Seed into the Grant too: So the Prieſthood 
was given to Aaron and his Seed; and the 
Crown God gave not only to David, but h;; 
Seed alſo : And however our A. aſſures us that 
God intends, that the Iſue ſhould have the benefit 
of it, when he chooſes any Perſon to be King, yet 
we ſee that the Kingdom, which he gave to 
Saul, without mentioning his Seed after him, 
never came to any of his ,t and why, when 
God choſe a Perſon to be Kin-, he ſhould in- 
tend, that his Iſue ſhould have the benefit of it, 
more than when he choſe one to be Judge in 
Iſrael, J would fain know a Reaſon ; or why 
does a Grant of Fatherly Authority to a King 
more comprehend the Iſue, than when a like 
Grant is made to a judge? Is paternal Aut hori- 
ty by Right to deſcend to the ue, of one and 
not of the other? There will need ſome rea- 


ſon to be ſhewn of this difference, more than 


the Name, when the thing given is the ſame 
Fatherly Authority, and the manner of giving it, 
God's choice of the Perſon, the ſame too ; for 
I ſuppoſe our A. when he ſays, God raiſed up 
Judges, will by no means allow, they were 
choſen by the People. : 

168. But ſince our A. has ſo confidently aſ- 
ſured us of the care of God to preſerve the 
Fatherhood, and pretends to build all, he ſays, 
upon the Authority of the Scripture, we may 
well expect char-that People whoſe Law, Con- 
ſtitution and Hiſtory is chiefly contained in the 
Scripture, ſhould furniſh him with the cleareſt 
inſtances of God's care of preſerving of the 


Fatherly Authority, in that People who tis 
| agreed 
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agreed he had a moſt peculiar care of. Let us 
ſee then what State this paternal Authority or 
Government was in amongſt the Jews, from 
their beginning to be a People. It was omit- 
ted by our A.'s Confeſſion, from their coming 
into Egypt, till their return out of that Bon- 
dage, above 200 Vears: From thence till God 
gave the Iſraelites a King about 400 Years more, 
our A. gives but a very ſlender account of it, 
nor indeed all that time are there the leaſt 
Footſteps of Paternal or Regal Government 
amongſt them. But then ſays our A. God re- 
eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime Right of Lineal 
Scceſſton to paternal Government. 

169. What a Lineal Succeſſion to paternal Go- 
verament was then Eſtabliſhed, we have already 
ſeen. I only now conſider how long this laſted, 
and that was to their Captivity about 500 


Years : From thence to their DeſtruQtion by 


the Romans, above 650 Years after, the ancient 
and prime Right of Lincal Succeſſion to paternal Go- 
vernment was again loſt, and they continued a 
People in the promiſed Land without it. So that 
of 1750 Years, that they were God's peculiar 
People, they had Hereditary Kingly Govern- 
ment amongſt them, not one third of the time, 
and of that time there is not the leaſt Foot- 
ſtep of one moment of paternal Government, nor 
the re-eſt abliſhment of the ancient and prime Right 
of Lineal Succeſſion to it, whether we ſuppoſe it 
to be derived, as from its Fountain, from 
David, Saul, Abraham, or , which upon our 


A.'s Principles is the only true, from Adam, 
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CHAPEL 


IT having been ſhewn in the fore- 
going Diſcourſe. 
1. That Adam had not either 
by natural Rightof Fatherhood, 
— or by poſitive Donation from 
God, any ſuch Authority over his Children , 
or Dominion over the World as is pretended. 
2. That if he had, his Heirs, yet, had no 
Right to it. 
3. That if his Heirs had, there being no 
law of Nature nor poſitive Law of God that 


determins, which is the Right Heir in all. 


Caſes that may ariſe, the Right of Succeſſion, 
and conſequently of bearing Rule, could not 
have been certainly determined. | 

4. That if even that had bee.. determined, 


vet the knowledge of which is the eldeſt Line 


of Adam's Poſterity, being ſo long ſince utter- 
ly loſt, that in the Races of Mankind and Fa- 
milies of the World, there remains not to one 
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above another, the leaſt pretence to be the eldeſt 
Houſe, and to have the Right of Inheritance. 

All theſe premiſes having, as I think, been 
clearly made out, it is impoſlible that the Ru- 
lers now on Earth, ſhould make any benefit, 
or derive any the leaſt ſhadow of Authority 
from that, which is held to be the Fountain of 
all Power, Adam's private Dominion and paternal 
Juriſdiction; ſo that, he that will not give juſt 
occaſion, to think, that all Government in the 
World is the product only of Force and Vio- 
lence, and that Men live together by no other 
Rules but that of Beaſts, where the ftrongeſt 
carries it; and ſo lay a Foundation for perpe- 
tual Diſorder and Miſchief, Tumult, Sedition 
and Rebellion, (things that the followers of 
that Hypotheſis ſo loudly cry out againſt) muſt 
of neceſlity find out another riſe of Govern- 
ment, another original of Political Power, 
and another way of deſigning and knowing the 
Perſons that have it, than what Sir Robert F. 
hath taught us. 

2. To this purpoſe, I think it may not be 


amiſs, to ſet down what I take to be political 
Power. That the Power of a Magiſtrate over 


a Subject, may be diſtinguiſhed from that of a 
Father over his Children, a Maſter over his Ser- 


vant, a Husband over his Wife, and a Lord + 


over his Slave. All which diſtin& Powers hap- 
ening ſometimes together in the ſame Man, 
if he be conſidered under theſe different Rela- 
tions, it may help us to diſtinguiſh theſe Pow- 
ers'one from another, and ſhew the difference 
betwixt a Ruler of a Common-wealth, a Fa- 
ther of a Family, and a Captain of a Galley. 


3. Poli- 


R e an 
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3. Political Power, then I take to be a Right 
of making Laws with Penalties of Death, and 
conſequently all leſs Penalties, for the Regu- 
lating and Preſerving of Property, and of em- 
ploying the force of the Community, in the 
Execution of ſuch Laws, and in the defence 
of the Common-wealth from foreign Injury, 
and all this only for the publick Good. 


— 


— 


C H AP. II. 


Of the State of Nature. 


4. TO underſtand political Power, right, 
and derive it from its Original, we 
muſt conſider, what State all Men are natural- 
ly in, and that is, a State of perſect Freedom to 
order their Actions, and diſpoſe of their Poſ- 
ſeſſions, and Perſons as they think fit, within 
the bounds of the Law of Nature without ask- 
ing leave, or depending upon the Will of any 
other Man. | 
A State alſo of Equality, wherein all the Pow- 
er and Juriſdiction is Reciprocal, no one hav- 
ing more than another ; there being nothing 
more evident, than that Creatures of the ſame 
ſpecies and rank, promiſcuouſly born to all the 
ſame advantages of Nature, and the uſe of the 
ſame Faculties, ſhould alſo be equal one a- 
mongſt another without Subordination or Sub- 
jection, unleſs the Lord and Maſter of them all, 
ſhould by any manifeſt Declaration of his Will 
ſet one above another, and confer on him, by 
an evident and clear Appotntment, an un- 
doubted Right to Dominion and Sovereignty. 
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5. This equality of Men by Nature, the ju- 
dicious Hooker looks upon as ſo evident in it 
ſelf, and beyond all queſtion, that he makes it 


the Foundation of that Obligation to mutual 


Love amongſt Men, on which he builds the du- 
ties they owe one another, and from whence he 
derives the great Maxims of Juſtice and Charity. 
His words are. 

The like natural inducement, hath brougbt Men 
to know that it is noleſs their Duty, to Love others 
than themſelves, for ſeeing thoſe things which are 
equal, muſt needs all have one Meaſure; if I cannot 
but wiſh to receive good, even as much at every 
Mans hands, as any Man can wiſh unto his own 
Soul, how ſhould I look to have any part of my deſire 
herein ſatisfied, unleſs my ſelf be careful to ſatisſie 
the like deſire, which is undoubtedly in other Men, 
being of one and the ſame Nature; to have any 
thing offered them repugnant to this deſire , muſt 
—_ in all reſpects grieve them as much as me, ſo 
that if Ido harm, I muſt look to ſuffer, there being 
no reaſon that others ſhould ſhem greater meaſure of 
love to me, than they have by me, ſhewed unto 
them; my deſire therefore to be lovw'd of my equals 
in Nature, as much as poſſible may be, impoſeth up- 
on me 4 natural Duty of bearing to themward, ful- 
ly the like Aﬀettion;, from which relation of equality 
— our ſelves and them, that are as our ſelves, 
what ſeveral Rules and Canons, natural reaſon hat); 
drawn, for direction of Life , no Man is Inorant. 


Eccl. Pol. Li. 1. 


6. But though this be 4 State of Liberty, yet it 
is not a State of Licence; though Man in that State 


have an uncontrolable Liberty, to diſpoſe of 


his Perſon or Poſſeſſions, yet he has not Li- 
=_ 1-7 berty 
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berty to deſtroy himſelf, or ſo much as any 
Creature in his Poſſeſſion, but where ſome no- 
bler Uſe, than its bare Preſervation calls for 
it. The State of Nature has a Law of Nature 
to govern it, which obliges every one: And 
Reaſon, which is that Law, teaches all Man- 
kind, who will but conſult it, that being all 
equal and independent, no one ought to harm 
another in his Life, Health, Liberty, or Poſ- 
ſeſſions. For Men being all the Workman- 
ſhip of one Omnipotent, and infinitely wiſe 
Maker: All the Servants of one Sovereign 
Maſter, ſent into the World by his Order, 
and about his Buſineſs, they are his Property, 
whoſe Workmanſhip they are, made to laſt 
during his, not one anothers Pleaſure : And 
being furniſhed with like Faculties, ſharing all 
in one Community of Nature, there cannot 
be ſuppoſed any ſuch Subordination among us, 
that may authorize us to deſtroy one another, 
as if we were made for one another's Uſes, as 
the inferior ranks of Creatures are for ours. 
Every one as he is bound to preſerve himſelf, and 
not to quit his Station wilfully, ſo by the like 
reaſon, when his own Preſervation comes not 
in Competition, ought he, as much as he can, 
to preſerve the reſt of Mankind, and may not un- 
[es it be to do Juſtice on an Offender, take 
away, or impair the Life, or what tends to 
the Preſervation of the Life, the Liberty, 
Health, Limb, or Goods of another. 

7. And that all Men may be reſtrained from 
invading others Rights, and from doing hurt 
to one another, and the Law of Nature be ob- 
ſerved, which willeth the Peace and Preſerva- 

tion 
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ion of all Mankind, the Execution of the Law of 
Nature is in that State, put into every Man's 
Hands, whereby every one has a Right to pu- 
niſh the Trangreſſors of that Law to ſuch a De- 
gree, as may hinder its Violation. For the Lam 
of Nature would, as all other Laws, that concern 
Men in this World, be in vain, if there were no 
Body that in the State of Nature, had a Power 
to execute that Law, and thereby preſerve the 
Innocent and reſtrain Offenders. And if any 
one in the State of Nature may puniſh another, 
for any evil he has done, every one may do ſo. 
For in that Hate of perfect Equality, where natu- 
rally there is no Superiority or Juriſdiction of 


one, over another, what any may do in Proſe- 


cution of that Law, every one muſt needs have 
a Right to do. 

8. And thus in the State of Nature, ove Man 
comes by a Power over another; but yet no abſo- 
lute or arbitrary Power, to uſe a Criminal, 
when he has got him ia his Hands, according 
to the paſſionate Heats, or boundlefs Extra- 
vagancy of his own Will; but only to retri- 
bute to him, fo far, as calm Reaſon and Con- 
ſcience dictate what is proportionate to his 
Tranſgreſſion, which is ſo much as may ſerve 
for Reparation and Reſtraint. For theſe two are 
theonly Reaſons, why one Man may lawfnlly do 
harm to another, which is that we call Pun; 
ment. In tranſgreſſing the Law of Nature, the 
Offender declares himſelf to live by another 
Rule, than that of Reaſon and common Equi- 
ty, which is that meaſure God has ſet to the 


actions of Men, for their mutual Security; 


and ſo he becomes dangerous to Mankind, the 
Tye, 
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Tye, which is to ſecure them from Injury and 
Violence, being ſlighted and broken by him. 
Which being a treſpaſs againſt the whole Spe- 
cies, and the Peace and Safety of it, provided 
for by the Law of Nature, every Man upon 
this Score, by the Right he hath to preſerve 
Mankind in general, may reſtrain, or where it 
is neceſſary, deſtroy things noxious to them, 
and ſo may bring ſuch evil on any one, who 
hath tranſgreſſed that Law, as may make him 
repent the doing of it, and thereby deter him, 
and, by his Example others, from doing the 
like Miſchief. And in this Caſe, and upon 
this Ground, every Man hath a Right to puniſh 
the Offender , and be Executioner of the Law of 
Nature. 

9. I doubt not but this will ſeem a very 
ſtrange Doctrine to ſome Men: But before they 
condemn it, I deſire them to reſolve me, by 
what Right any Prince or State can put to 
death , or puniſh an Alien, for any Crime he 
commits in their Country. *Tis certain their 
Laws by virtue of any Sanction, they receive 
from the promulgated Will of the Legiſlative, 
reach nota Stranger : They ſpeak not to him, 
nor, if they did, is he bound to hearken to 
them. The legiſlative Authority. by which 
they are in Force over the Subjects of that Com- 
mon-wealth, hath no Power over him. Thoſe 
who have the ſupream Power of making Laws 
in England, France or Holland, are to an Indian, 
but like the reſt of the World, Men without 


Authority : And therefore, if by the Law of 


Nature, every Man hath not a Power to puniſh 
Offences againſt it, as he ſoberly Judges the 
Caſe 
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Caſe to require, I ſee not how the Magiſtrates 
of any Community, can puniſh an Alien of ano- 
ther Country; ſince in Reference to him, they 
can have no more Power, than what every Man 
naturally may have over another. 

10. Beſides the Crime which conſiſts in viola- 
ting the Law, and varying from the right Rule 
of Reaſon, whereby a Man ſo far becomes de. 
generate, and declares himſelf to quit the Prin- 
ciples of human Nature, and to be a noxious 
Creature, there is commonly jury done, ſome 
Perſon or other, ſome other Man receives Da- 
mage by his Tranſgreſſion, in which Caſe he 
who hath received any Damage, has beſides 
the right of Puniſhment common to him with 
other Men, a particular Right to ſeek Repara- 
tion from him that has done it. And any 
other Perſon who finds it juſt, may alſo joyn 
with him that is injur'd, and aſſiſt him in reco- 
vering from the Offender, ſo much as may make 
ſatisfaction for the Harm he has ſuffered. 

11. From theſe two diftintt Rights, the one of 


puniſhing the Crime for reſtraint, and preven- 


ting the like Offence, which right of puniſh- 
ing is in every Body; the other of taking Repa- 
ration, Which belongs only to the injured Par- 
ty, comes It to paſs, that the Magiſtrate, who 
by being Magiſtrate, hath the common Right 
of puniſhing put into his Hands, can often, 
where the publick good demands not the Exc- 
cution of the Law, remit the Puniſhment of 
criminal Offences by his own Authority, but 
yet cannot remit the Satisfaction due to any 
private Man, for the Damage he has received. 
That, he who has ſuffered the Damage 1 

Igit 
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Right to demand in his own Name, and he 
alone can remit: The damnified Perſon has 
this Power of appropriating to himſelf, the 
Goods or Service of the Offender, by Right of 
ſelf-Preſervation, as every Man has a Power to 
puniſh the Crime, to prevent its being com- 
mitted again, by the Right he has of Preſerving 
all Mankind, and doing all reaſonable things, 
he can, in order to that end: And thus it is, 
that every Man in the State of Nature, has a 
Power to kill a Murderer, both to deter others 
from doing the like Injury, which no Repara- 
tion can compenſate, by the Example of the 
Puniſhment that attends it from every body, 
and alſo to ſecure Men from the attempts of a 
Criminal, who having renounced Reaſon, the 
common Rule and Meaſure, God hath given 
to Mankind, hath by the unjuſt Violence and 
Slaughter he hath committed upon one, decla- 
red War againſt all Mankind, and therefore 
may be deſtroyed as a Lyon or a yer, one of 
thoſe wild ſavage Beaſts, with whom Men can 
have no Society nor Security : And upon this 
is grounded that great Law of Nature, ho. 
ſheddeth Man's Blood , by Man ſhall his Blood be 


ſhed. And Cain was ſo fully convinced, that 


every one had a Right to deſtroy ſuch a Crimi- 
nal, that after the Murther of his Brother, he 
cries out, Every one that findeth me, ſhall ſlay 
me; ſo plain was it writ in the Hearts of all 
Mankind. 

12. By the ſame reaſon, may a Man in the 
State of Nature puniſh the leſſer Breaches of that 
Law. It will perhaps be demanded with 
Death? I anſwer, each Tranſgreſſion may be 


puniſhed 
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uniſhed to that Degree, and with ſo much Seve- 
rity, as will ſuffice to make it an ill Bargain to 
the Offender, give him Cauſe to repent, and 
terrifie others from doing the like. Every 
Offence that can be committed in the State of 
Nature, may in the State of Nature be alſo 
puniſhed equally, and as far forth as 1t may, 
in a Commonwealth. For though it would 
be beſides my preſent Purpoſe, to enter here 
into the particulars of the Law of Nature, 
or its meaſures of Puniſhment ;, yet, it is cer- 
tain there is ſuch a Law, and that too, as in- 
telligible and plain to a rational Creature, 
and a Studier of that Law, as the poſitive Laws 
of Commonwealths ; nay poſſibly plainer ; as 
muchas Reaſon is eaſter to be underſtood, than 
the Phanſies and intricate Contrivances of Men, 
following contrary and hidden Intereſts put in- 
to Words; for ſo truly are a great part of the 
municipal Laws of Countries, which are only fo 
far right, as they are founded on the Law of 
Nature, by which they are to be regulated and 
interpreted. 

13. To this ſtrange Doctrine, viz. That in 
the State of Nature, every one has the Executive 
Power of the Law of Nature, I doubt not but 
it will be objected, that it is unreaſonable for 
Men to be Judges in their own Caſes, that 
ſelf-love will make Men partial to themſelves 
and their Friends: And on the other ſide, that 
ill Nature, Paſſion and Revenge will carry 
them too far in puniſhing others; and hence no- 
thing but Confuſion and Diſorder will follow, 
and that therefore God hath certainly apoin- 


ted Government to reſlrain the partiality and 
violence 
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violence of Men. I eaſily grant, that Civil Go- 
vernment 1s the proper Remedy for the Incon- 
veniencies of the ſtate of Nature, which muſt 
certainly be great, where Men may be Judges 
in their own Caſe, ſince *tis eaſie to be nnagi- 
ned, that he who was ſo unjuſt as to do his 
Brother an Injury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt as to 
condemn himſelf for it: But I ſhall deſire thoſe 
who make this Objection, to remember, that 
abſolute Monarchs are but Men, and if Govern- 
ment 1s to he the Remedy of thoſe Evils, 
which neceſſarily follow from Mens bcing Jud- 
ges in their own Caſes, and the State of Na- 
ture is therefore not to be endured, I deſire 
to know what kind of Government that is, 
and how much better it 1s than the State of 
Nature, where one Man commanding a Mul- 
titude, has the Liberty to be judge in his own 
Caſe, and may do to all his Subjects whatever 
he pleaſes, without the leaſt queſtion or con- 
trole of thoſe who execute his Pleaſure? And 
in whatſoever he doth, whether led by Rea- 
ſon, Miſtake or Paſſion, muſt be ſubmitted to ? 
Which Men in the State of Nature are not 
bound todo one toanother: And if he that jud- 
ges, judges amiſs in his own, or any other Caſe, 

he is anſwerable for it to thereſt of Mankind. 
14. Tis often asked as a mighty Objection, 
where are, or ever were, there any Men in ſuch 
a ſtate of Nature ? To which it may ſuffice as 
an Anſwer at preſent: That ſince all Princes 
and Rulers of Jzdependenr Governments all 
through the World, are in a ſtate of Nature, 
"tis plain the World never was, nor ever will 
be, without Numbers of Men in that —_ [ 
ve 
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have named all Governors of Independint m- 
munities, Whether they are, or are not, in 
League with others. For *tisnot every Compact 
that puts an end to the ſtate of Nature between 
Men, but only this one of agreeing together 
mutually to enter into one Community, and 
make one Body Politick; other Promiſes, and 
Compacts, Men may make one with another, 
and yet ſtill be in the ſtate of Nature. The 
Promiſes and Bargains for Truck, &c. be- 
tween the two Men in the deſert Iſland, men- 
tioned by Garcilaſſo de la Vega, in his Hiſtory of 
Peru; or between a Swiſs and an Indian, in the 
Woods of America, are binding to them, 
though they are perfectly in a ſtate of Nature, 
in reference to one another. For Truth and 
keeping of Faith helongs to Men, as Men, and 
not as Members of Society. 

15. To thoſe that ſay, There were ne- 
ver any Men in the State of Nature; I will 
not only oppoſe the Authority of the judicious 
Hooker, Eccl. Pol. Lib. 1. Sect. 10. where he ſays, 
The Laws which have been hitherto mentioned, i. e. 
the Laws of Nature, do bind Men abſolutely, even 
as they are Men, although they have never any ſettled 
Fellowſhip , never any ſolemn Agreement among jt 
themſelves what to do or not to do, but for as much 
as we are not by our ſelves ſufficient to furniſh our 
ſelves with competent ſtore of things, needful for 


ſuch a Life , as our Nature doth deſire, a Liſe 
fit for the Dignity of Man; therefore to ſup- 


ply thoſe Defetts and Imperſections which are in 
u, 4s living ſingle and ſolely by our ſelves, we are 
naturally induced to ſeek Communion and Fellowſhip 


with others, this was the Cauſe of Mens uniting 
them* 
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themſelves, at firſt in politick Societies. But J 
moreover affirm, That all Men are naturally 
in that State, and remain ſo, till by their own 
Conſents they make themſelves Members of 
ſome politick Society; and I doubt not in 
the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, to make it very 
clear. 


H FE. AE 
_ Of the State of War. 


16. H E State of War is a ſtate of Enmity and 

Deſtruttion: And therefore declaring 
by Word or Action, not a paſſionate and haſty, 
but a ſedate ſettled Deſign, upon another 
Man's Life, puts him in a State of War with him 
againſt whom he has declared ſuch an Inten- 
tion, and ſo has expoſed his Life to the others 
Power to be taken away by him, or any one 
that joyns with him in his Defence, and eſpou- 


ſes his Quarrel ; it being reaſonable and juſt I 
* ſhould have a Right to deſtroy that, which 
threatens me with Deſtruction. For by the fun- 
damental Lawof Nature, Man being to be preſerved, 
as much as poſſible, when all cannot be preſer- 
ved, the ſafety of the Innocent is to be prefer- 


= — TY . 
— err ooo. 


red : And one may deſtroy a Man who makes 
War upon him, or has diſcovered an Enmity 
to his being, for the ſame Reaſon, that he may 
kill a Woolf or a Lion; becauſe ſuch Men are not 
under the ties of the Common-Law of Reaſon, 


have no other Rule, but that of Force and vi- 


lence, 
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lence, and ſo may be treated as Beaſts of Prey, 
thoſe dangerous and noxious Creatures, that 
| will be ſure to deſtroy him, whenever he falls 
5 into their Power. 
[/ 17. And hence it 1s, that he who attempts 
. to get another Man into his Abſolute Power, 
WW! | does thereby put himſel / into a State of War with 
1 him ; It being to be underſtood as a Declara- 
tion of a deſign upon his Life. For I have rea- 
ſon to conclude, that he who would get me in- 
'F to his Power without my Conſent, would uſe 
1 me as he pleaſed, when he had got me there, 
and deſtroy me too, when he had a fancy to 
it; for no body can deſire to have me in hy 
abſolute Power, unleſs it be to compel me by 
} force to that, which is againſt the Right of my 
| Freedom, i. e. make me a Slave. To be free 
1 from ſuch force is the only ſecurity of my Pre- . 
1 ſervation; and reaſon bids me look on him, as I n. 
an Enemy to my Preſervation , who would ar 
take away that Freedom, which is the fence to V 
it; ſo that he who makes an attempt to enſlave an 
me, thereby puts himſelf into a State of War I m 
with me. He that in the State of Nature, I jjy 
would take away the Freedom, that belongs to any Jae 
| one in that State, muſt neceſlarily be ſuppoſed Þ 
1 to have a deſign to take away every thing elſe, Þ x7 
F that Freedom being the Foundation of all the Þ x, 
reſt: As he that in the State of Society, would is 
take away the Freedom belonging to thoſe of for 
that Society or Common- wealth, muſt be ſup- Þ ,, 
poſed to deſign to take away from them every of. 
thing elſe, and fo be looked on as in 4 State of ins 
War. | wh 
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18. This makes it lawful for a Man to kill a 
Thief, who has not 1n the leaſt hurt him, nor 
declared any Deſign upon his Life, any farther, 
than by the uſe of Force, ſo to get him in his 
Power, as to take away his Money, or what he 
pleaſes from him ; becauſe uſing Force, where 
he has no Right, to get me into his Power, let 
his Pretence be what it will, I have no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that he, who would rake away my 
Liberty would not, when he had me in his Pow- 
er, take away every thing elſe. And there- 
fore it is lawful for me to treat him, as one 
who has put himſelf into a ſtate of War with me, 
i. e. kill him if I can ; for to that Hazard does 
he juſtly expoſe himſelf, whoever introduces 
a State of War, and 1s aggreſſor in it. 
19. And here we have the plain Difference 
berween the ſtate of Nature, and the ſtate of War, 
which however ſome Men have confounded, 
are as far diſtant, as a ſtate of Peace, good 
Will, mutual Aſſiſtance and Preſervation; 
and a ſtate of Enmity, Malice, Violence and 
mutual Deſtruction areone from another. Men 
living together according to Reaſon, without 
a common ſuperior on Earth, with Authority 
to judge between them, is properly the ſtate of 
Nature. But force, or a declared deſign of 
| Force upon the Perſon of another, where there 
is no common Superior on Earth to appeal to 
for Relief, is the ſtate of Nen: And 'tis the 
want of ſuch an Appeal gives a Man the right 

of War even againſt an 4 grefſor though he be 
In Society and a fellow Subje Thus a Thief, 
whom ] cannot harm, but by Appeal to the 
au, for having ſtolen all that I am worth, I 
1 | may 
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may kill, when he ſets on me to rob me but of 
my Horſe or Coat; becauſe the Law, which 
was made for my Preſervation where it cannot 
interpoſe to ſecure my Life from preſent Force, 
which if loſt, is capable of no Reparation, per- 
mits me my own Defence, and the right of 
War, a Liberty to kill the Aggreſſor, becauſe 
the Aggreſlor allows not time to appeal to our 
common Judge, nor the deciſion of the Law, 
for Remedy in a Caſe, where the Miſchief may 
be irreparable. Want of a common Fudge with 
Authority, puts all Men in a ſtate of Nature : Force 
without Right, upon a Man's Perſon, makes a ſtate 
of War, both where there 1s, and 1s not, a com- 
mon Judge. | 

20. But when the actual Force is over, the 
ſtate of War ceaſes betwen thoſe that are in So- 
ciety, and are equally on both Sides ſubjected 
to the fair Determination of the Law ; becauſe 
then there lies open the remedy of Appeal tor 
the paſt Injury, and to prevent future Harm; 
but where no ſuch Appeal is, as in the ſtate of 
Nature, for want of poſitive Laws, and Jud- 
ges with Authority to appeal to, the ſtate of 
War once begun, continues, with a right to the in. 
nocent Party to deſtroy the other whenever he 
can, until the Aggreſſor offers Peace, and de- 
ſires Reconciliation on ſuch Terms, as may re- 
pair any Wrongs he has already done, and ſe- 


cure the Innocent for the future; nay where an 


Appeal to the Law, and conſtituted Judges lies 


pen, but the Remedy is deny'd by a manifel: Ic 
* of Juſtice, and a barefac'd wreſting | 
of the Laws to protect or indemnifie the vi-: 


lence or injuries of ſome Men, or party of * 
there 
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there it is hard to imagine any thing but a fare 
of War. For where-ever Violence 1s uſed, and 
Injury done, though by hands appointed to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, it is ſtil] Violence and Injury, 
however colour'd with the Name, Pretences, 
or forms of Law, the End whereof being to 
protect and redreſs the Innocent, by an unbi- 
aſſed Application of it, to all who are under 
it; where-ever that is not bona fide done, War 
is made upon the Sufferers, who having no Ap- 
peal on Earth to right them, they are left to 
the only Remedy in ſuch Caſes, an Appeal to 
Heaven. 

21. To avoid this fate of War (wherein there 
is no Appeal but to Heaven, and wherein e- 
very the leaſt Difference is apt to end, where 
there is no Authority to decide between the 
Contenders) is one great reaſon of Mens putting 
themſelves into Society, and quitting the State of 
Nature. For where there is an Authority, a 
Power on Earth, from which Relief can be had 
| by Appeal, there the continuance of the ate of 
ar is excluded, and the Controverſie is dect- 
ded by that Power. Had there been any ſuch 
Court, any ſuperior Juriſdiction on Earth, to 
determine the Right between Jeptha and the 
Anmonites, they had never come to a ſtate of 
ar, but we fee he was forced to appeal to 
Heaven. The Lord the Judge (ſays he) be Judge 
this Day between the Children of Iſrael, and the Chil- 
{dren of Ammon, Judg. 11. 27. and then Proſe- 
cuting, and relying on his Appeal, he leads out 
his Army to Battle: And therefore in ſuch 
Controverſies, where the Queſtion is put, who 

pai be Judge? It cannot be meant, who ſhall 
| 12 decide 
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decide the Controverſie ; every one knows 
what Jephtha here tells us, that the Lord the 
Judge, ſhall Judge. Where there is no Judge 
on Earth, the Appeal lies to God in Heaven, 
That Queſtion then cannot mean, who ſhall 
judge? whether another hath put himſelf in a 

ate of War with me, and whether I may as 
Jephtha did, appeal to Heaven in it? Of that | 
my ſelf can only be Judge in my own Conſci- 
ence, as I will anſwer it at the great Day, to 


the ſupream Judge of all Men. 


r. IV. 
Of SLAVERY. 


22. H E Natural Liberty of Man is to be 

free from any ſuperior Power on 
Earth, and not to be under the Will or legi— 
ſlative Authority of Man, but to have only the 
Law of Nature for his Rule. The Liberty of 
Man, in Society, is to be under no other leej- 
ſlative Power, but that eſtabliſhed, by Conſent, 
in the Commonwealth; nor under the domi— 
nion of any Will, or reſtraint of any Law, but 
what that Legiſlative ſhall enact, according to 
the Truſt put in it. Freedom then is not what 
Sir K. F. tells us, O. A. 55. A Liberty for every 
one to do what he liſts, to live as he pleaſes, and nt 
to be ryed by any Laws : But Freedom of Men under 
Government, is, to have a ſtanding 


and 


Rule to 
live by, common to every one of that Society, 


wm * 
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and made by the legiſlative Power erected in it; 
2 Liberty to follow my own Will in all things, 
where that Rule preſcribes not; and not to be 
ſubje& to the inconſtant, uncertain, unknown, 
arbitrary Will of another Man: As Freedom of 
Nature is to be under no other Reſtraint but 
the Law of Nature. 

23. This Freedom from abſolute, arbitrary 
Power, 1s ſo neceſſary to, and cloſely joyned 
with a Man's Preſervation, that he cannot part 
with it, but by what forfeits his Preſervation 
and Life together. For a Man, not having the 
Power of his own Life, cannot, by Compact, 
or his own Conſent, enſlave himſelf to any one, 
nor put himſeif under the abſolute, arbitrary 
Power of another, to take away his Life, when 
he pleaſes. No body can give more Power 
than he has himſelf; and he that cannot take 
away his own Life, cannot give another Power 
over it. Indeed having by his Fault, forfeited 
his own Life, by ſome Act that deſerves 
Death; he, to whom he has forfeited it, may 
(when he has him in his Power) delay to take 


it, and make uſe of him to his own Service, 


and he does him no Injury by it. For, when- 
ever he finds the hardſhip of his Slavery out- 
weigh the value of his Life, 'tis in his Power, 
by reſiſting the Will of his Maſter, to draw on 
himſelf the Death he deſires. 

24. This is the perfect condition of Slavery, 


which is nothing elſe, but the tate of War conti- 
| nued, between a lawful Conqueror, and 4 Captive. 


For, if once Cmpact enter between them, and 


make an Agreement for a limited Power on 
| the one Side, and Obedience oa the other, the 


1 | State 
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ſtate of War and Slavery ceaſes, as long as the 
Compact endures. For, as has been ſaid, no 
Man can, by Agreement, paſs over to ano- 
ther that which he hath not in himſelf, a Pow- 
er over his own Life. 

I confeſs, we find among the Jews, as well as 
other Nations, that Men did ſell themſelves; 
but, *tis plain, this was only to Drudgery, not 
zo Slavery. For, it is evident, the Perſon ſold 
was not under an abſolute, arbitrary, deſpoti- 
cal Power. For the Maſter could not have 
Power to kill him, at any time, whom at a 
certain time, he was obliged to let go free out 


of his Service; and the Maſter of ſuch a Ser- 


vantwasf far from having an arbitrary Pow- 
er over his Life, that he could not at Pleaſure, 
ſo much as maim him, but the loſs of an Eye, 
or Tooth, ſet him free, Exod. XXI. 


— * 
» 


CHAP. V. 
Of PROPERTY. 


25. Hether we conſider natural Reaſon, 
which tells us, that Men, being 


once born, have a right to their Preſervation, 
and conſequently to Meat and Drink, and ſuch 
other things, as Nature affords for their Subl- 


ſtence ; or Revelation, which gives us an ac- 


count of thoſe Grants God made of the Worll 


to Adam, and to Noah, and his Sons, tis ve!) 


clean 
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clear, that God, as K. David ſays, Pſal. CXV. 
xvj. has given the Earth to the Children of Men; 
given it to Mankind in common. But this be- 
ing ſuppoſed, it ſeems to ſome a very great: 
Difficulty, how any one ſhould ever come to 
have a Property in any thing: I will not content 
my ſelf to anſwer, That if it be difficult to 
make ont Property, upon a Suppolition, that 
God gave the World to Adam, and his Poſte- 
rity in common; it is impoſlible that any Man, 
but one univerſal Monarch ſhould have any 
Property upon a Suppoſition, that God gave the 
World to Adam, and his Heirs in Succeſſion, 
excluſive of all the reſt of his Poſterity. But I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, how Men might come 
to have a Property in ſeveral parts of that which 
God gave to Mankind in common, and that 
without any expreſs Compact of all the Com- 
moners. 

25, God, who hath given the World to 
Men in common, hath alſo given them reaſon 
to make uſe of it to the beſt Advantage of 
Life, and Convenience. The Earth, and all 


that is therein, is given to Men for the Sup- 


port and Comfort of their Being. And though 


all the Fruits it naturally produces, and Beaſts 


it feeds, belong to Mankind in common, as 


they are produced by the ſpontaneous Hand 
of Nature; and no body has originally a pri- 
vate Dominion, excluſive of the reſt of Man- 
| kind, in any of them, as they are thus in their 
natural State: yet being given for the uſe of 


Men, there muſt of neceſſity be 4 means to ap- 


| propriate them ſome way or other, before they 


can be of any uſe, or at all beneficial to any 
I 4 particular 
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particular Man. The Fruit, or Veniſon, 
which nouriſhes the wild Indian , who knows 
no Incloſure, and is ſtill a Tenant in common, 
muſt be his, and ſo his, i. e. a part of him, 
that another can no longer have any right to 
it, before it can do him any Good for the Sup- 
port of his Life. 

27. Though the Earth, and all inferior 
Creatures be common to all Men, yet every 
Man has a Property in his own Perſon : This no 
Body has any right to but himſelf. The La- 
bour of his Body, and the Work of his Hands, 
we may ſay, are properly his. Whatſoever 
then he removes out of the State that Nature 
hath provided, and left it in, he hath mixed 
his Labour with, and joyned to it ſomething 
that is his own, and thereby makes it his Pro- 
perty. It being by him removed from the 


common State Nature hath placed it in, it 


hath by this Labour ſomething annexed to it, 
that excludes the common Right of other Men. 
For this Labour being the unqueſtionable Pro- 
Perty of the Labourer, no Man but he can 
have a Right to what that is once joyned to, 
at leaſt where there is enough, and as good left 
in common for others. 

28. He that is nouriſhed by the Acorns he 
pickt up under an Oak, or the Apples he ga- 
thered from the Trees in the Wood, has cer- 
tainly appropriated them to himſelf. No bo- 
dy can deny but the Nouriſhment is his. I ask 
then, When did they begin to be his? When 
he digeſted ? Or when he eat? Or when he 
boiled ? Or when he brought them home ? Or 
when he pickt them up? And 'tis plain, if 2 
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firſt gathering made them not his, nothing elſe 


could. That Labour put a Diſtinction between 
them and common: That added ſomething to 
them more than Nature, the common Mother 
of all, had done, and ſo they became his pri- 
vate Right. And will any one ſay, he had no 
Right to thoſe Acorns or Apples, he thus ap- 
propriated, becauſe he had not the Conſent of 
all Mankind to make them his? Was it a Rob. 
bery thus to aſſume to himſelf what belonged 
to all in common ? If ſuch a Conſent as thar 
was neceſſary, Man had ſtarved, notwithſtan- 
ding the Plenty God had given him. We ſee 
in mmons, Which remain ſo by Compact, that 
'tis the taking any part of what is common, 
and removing it out of the ſtate Nature leaves 
it in, which begins the Property; without which 
the Common is of no uſe. And the taking of 
this or that part, does not depend on the ex- 
preſs Conſent of all the Commoners. Thus 
the Graſs my Horſe has bit; the Turfs my 
Servant has cut; and the Ore I have digg'd 
in any Place, where I have a Right to them in 
common with others, become my Property, 
without the Aſſignation or Confent of any bo- 
dy. The Labour that was mine, removing 
them out of that common State they were in, 
hath fixed my Property in them. | 

29. By making an explicit Conſent of eve- 
ry Commoner, neceſlary to any ones appro- 

priating to himfelf any part of what is given 
in common, Children or Servants could not 
cut the Meat, which their Father or Maſter 
had provided for them in common, without 


; aligning to every one his peculiar Part. Tho” 
| 15 the 
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the Water running in the Fountain be every 

| ones, yet who can doubt, but that in the Pit- 

| cher is his only who drew it out? His Labour 

| hath taken it out of the Hands of Nature, 

| where it was common, and belong'd equally 

to all her Children, and hath thereby appropria- 

| ted it to himſelf. 

| 30. Thus this Law of Reaſon makes the 
Deer that Indians who hath killed it; 'tis 
allowed to be his Goods, who hath beſtowed 
his Labour upon it, though before it was the 
common Right of every one. And amongſt 
thoſe who are counted the civiliz'd part of 

Mankind, who have made and multiplied po- 
ſitive Laws to determine Property, this original 
Law of Nature, for the beginning of Property, 
in what was before common, ſtill takes 
place; and by vertue thereof, what Fiſh any 
one catches in the Ocean, that great and ſtill 

remaining Common of Mankind; or what Am- 
bergreiſe any one takes up here, is by the La- 
bour that removes it out of that common State 
Nature left it in, made his Property, who takes | 
that Pains about it. And even amongſt us, 
the Hare that any one is hunting, is thought l 
his who purſues her during the Chaſe. For l 
being a Beaſt that is ſtill looked upon as com- | © 
mon, and no Man's private Poſſeſſion; who- | « 
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ever has employ'd ſo much Labour about any 
"iy of that kind, as to find and purſue her, has 

| thereby removed her from the State of Na- 1 4 
: | ture, wherein ſhe was common, and hath be- P. 
gun a Property. 
4 31. It will perhaps be objected to this, That . 
ö if gathering the Acorns, or other Fruits of = al 
1 Earth, 
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Earth, &c. makes a Right to them, then any 
one may ingraſs as much as he will. To which 


I anſwer, Not ſo. The ſame Law of Nature, 
that does by this means give us Property, does 
alſo bound that Property too. God has given us all 
things richly, 1 Tim. vi. 12. is the Voice of Rea- 
ſon confirmed by Inſpiration. But how far has 
he given it us? To enjoy. AS much as any one 
can make uſe of to any Advantage of Life be- 
fore it ſpoils; ſo much he may by his Labour fix 
a Property in: Whatever is beyond this, is 
more than his Share, and belongs to others. 
Nothing was made by God for Man to ſpoil or 
deſtroy. And thus conſidering the Plenty of 
natural Proviſions there was a long time in 
the World, and the few Spenders; and to 
how ſmall a Part of that Proviſion the Induſtry 
of one Man could extend it ſelf, and ingroſs it 
to the Prejudice of others; eſpecially keeping 
within the Bounds, ſet by Reaſon, of what 
might ſerve for his V/e ; there could be then 
little room for Quarrels or Contentions about 
Property ſo eſtabliſh'd. 

32. But the chief Matter of Property being 
now not the Fruits of the Earth, and the 
Beaſts that ſubſiſt on it, but the Earth it ſelf; 
as that which takes in and carries with it all the 
reſt: I think it is plain, that Property in that 
too is acquir'd as the former. As much Land 


as a Man Till, Plants, Improves, Cultivates, 


and can uſe the Product of, ſo much is his Pro- 


perty. He by his Labour does, as it were, in- 
cloſe it from the Common. Nor will it in- 


validate his Right to ſay, Every body elſe has 


an equal Title to it, and therefore he can- 
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not appropriate, he cannot incloſe, without 


the Conſent of all his Fellow-Commoners, all 
Mankind. God, when he gave the World in 
common to all Mankind, commanded Men al- 
ſo to labour, and the Penury of his Condition 
required it of him. God and his Reaſon com- 


manded him to ſubdue the Earth, 5. e. improve 


it for the Benefit of Life, and therein lay out 
ſomething upon it that was his own, his Labour. 
He that in Obedience to this Command of God, 
ſubdued, tilled and fowed any part of it, there- 
by annexed to it ſomething that was his Pro- 
perty, which another had no Title to, nor could 
without Injury take from him. 

33- Nor was this Appropriation of any parcel 
of Land, by improving it, any Prejudice to a- 
ny other Man, ſince there was ſtill enough, 
andas good left; and more than the yet unpro- 
vided could nſe. So that in effect, there was 
never the leſs left for others becauſe of his In- 
cloſure for himſelf. For he that leaves as much 
as another can make uſe of, does as good as 
take nothing at all. No Body could think 
himſelf injur'd by the drinking of another Man, 
though he took a good Draught, who had a 
whole River of the ſame Water left him to 
quench his Thirſt: And the Caſe of Land and 
Water, where there is enough of both, is per- 
fectly the ſame. 


34. God gave the World to Men in common; 
but ſince he gave it them for their Benefit, and 


the greateſt conveniencies of Life they were 
capable to draw from it, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
he meant it ſhould always remain common and 
uncultivated. He gave it to the uſe of the in- 

duſtrians 
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duſtrious and rational, (and Labour was to be 
his Title to it;) not to the Fancy or Covetouſ- 
neſs of the Quarrelſom and Contentious. He 
that has as good left for his Improvement, as 
was already taken up, needed not complain, 
ought not to meddle with what was already im- 
proved by another's Labour: If he did,'tis plain 
be deſired the benefit of another's Pains, which 
he had no right to, and not the Ground which 
God had given him in common with others to 
labour on, and whereof there was as good left, 
as that already poſſeſſed, and more than he 
knew what to do with, or his Induſtry could 
reach to. 

35- Tis true, in Land that is common in Eng- 
land, or any other Country, where there is 
plenty of People under Government, who have 
Money and Commerce, no one can inclofe or 
appropriate any part, without the conſent of 
all his Fellow-Commoners.: Becauſe this is left 
common by Compact, i. e., by the law of the 
Land, which is not to be violated. And tho? 
it be common, in reſpect of fome Men, it is 
not ſo to all Mankind; but is the joint proper- 
ty of this Country, or this Pariſh. Beſides, 
the remainder, after ſuch Incloſure, would not 
be as good to the reſt of the Commoners, as 
the whole was, when they could all make uſe of 
the whole; whereas in the Beginning and firſt 
peopling of the great Common of the World, 
It was quite otherwiſe. The Law Man was un- 
der, was rather for appropriating. God com- 
manded, and his Wants forced him to labour. 
That was his Property which could not be taken 
from him where-eyer he had fixed it. : And 
hence 
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hence ſubduiug or cultivating the Earth, and 
having Dominion, we ſee are joined together. 
The one gave Title to the other. So that 
God, by commanding to ſubdue, gave Autho- 
rity ſo far to appropriate : And the Condition 
of human Life, which requires Labour and Ma- 
terials to work on, neceſſarily introduce pri- 
vate Poſleſſions. 
36. Nature has well ſet the meaſure of Pro- 
perty by the extent of Mens Labour and the Con- 
veniencies of Life : No Man's Labour could ſub- 
due, or appropriate all ; nor could his Enjoy- 
ment conſume more than a ſmall Part; ſo that 
it was impoſſible for any Man, this Way, to 
intrench upon the Right of another, or ac- 
quire to himſelf a Property, to the preju- 
dice of his Neighbour, who would ſtil] have 
room for as good, and as large a Poſſeſſion 
(after the other had taken out his) as before it | 
was appropriated. Meaſure did confine every | 
Man's Poſſeſſion, to a very moderate Proportion, | 
and ſuch, as he might appropriate to himſelf, 
without Injury to any Body, in the firſt Ages | 
of the World, when Men were more in Dan- f 
ger to be loſt, by wandring from their Com-! 
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pany, in the then vaſt wilderneſs of the Earth, 
than to be ſtraitned for want of room to plant 
in. And the ſame Meaſure may be allowed ſtill 
without Prejudice to any Body, as full as the 
World ſeems. For ſuppoſing a Man, or Fa- 


mily, in the State they were at firſt peopling 
145 of the World by the Children of Adam, or 
68 Noah; let him plant in ſome In-land, vacant 
"HF places of America, we ſhall find that the Poſſe/- 


1 ions he could make himſelf, upon the Meaſures 
4. ; we 
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we have given, would not be very large, nor, 
even to this day, prejudice the reſt of Man- 
kind, or give them reaſon to complain, or 
think themſelves injured by this Man's Incroach- 
ment, though the race of Men have now ſpread 
themſelves to all the corners of the World, and 
do infinitely exceed the ſmall Number was at 
the Beginning. Nay, the extent of Ground is 
of ſo little Value, without Labour, that I have 
heard it affirmed, that in Sain it ſelf, a Man 
may be permitted to plough, ſow and reap, 
without being diſturbed upon Land he has no 
other Title to, but only his making uſe of it. 
But, on the contrary, the Inhabitants think 
themſelves beholden to him, who, by his In- 
duſtry on neglected, and conſequently waſte 
Land, has increaſed the ſtock of Corn, which 
they wanted. But be this as it will, which I 
lay no Streſs on; this I dare boldly affirm, that 
the ſame rule of Propriety, (viz.) that every Man 
ſhould have as much as he could make uſe of, 
would hold ſtill in the World, without ſtrait- 
ning any Body; ſince there is Land enough in 
the World to ſuffice double the Inhabitants, 
had not the Invention of Money, and the tacit 
Agreement of Men, to put a Value on it, in- 
troduced (by Conſent) larger Poſſeſſions, and 
a Right to them ; which, how it has done, I 
ſhall by and by ſhew more at large. 

37. This is certain, That in the beginning, 
before the deſire of having more than Man 
needed, had altered the intrinſick value of 
things, which depends only on their uſefulneſs 
to the Life of Man ; or had agreed, that 4 little 
piece of yellow Metal, which would keep with- 
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out waſting or decay, ſhould be worth a great 
piece of Fleſh, ora whole heap of Corn, though 
Men had a right to appropriate, by their La- 
bour, eachone to himſelf, as much of the things 
of Nature, as he could uſe; yet this could 
not be much, nor to the Prejudice of others, 
where the ſame plenty was ſtill left, to thoſe 
who would ufe the ſame Induſtry. To which 
let me add, that he who appropriates Land to 
himſelf by his Labour, does not leſſen but in- 
creaſe the common ſtock of Mankind. For the 
Proviſions ſerving to the ſupport of human Life; 
produced by one Acre of Incloſed and Cultiva- 
ted Land are (to ſpeak much within compaſs) 
ten times more than thoſe which are yielded 
by an Acre of Land of an equal richneſs lying 
waſte in Common. And therefore he that in- 
cloſes Land, and has a greater plenty of the 
Conveniencies of Life from ten Acres, than 
he could have from an hundred left to Nature, 
may truly be ſaid to give ninety Acres to Man- 

kind. For his Labour now ſapplies him with 
Proviſions out of ten Acres, which were but 

the Product of an hundred lying in Common. 

I have here rated the improv'd Land very low 

in making its Product but as ten to one, when 

it is much nearer an hundred to one. For! 

ask whether in the wild Woods and uncultiva- 

ted waſte of America left to Nature withou! 

any Improvement, Tillage or Husbandry, a 

thouſand Acres yield the needy and wretched 

Inhabitants as many Conveniencies of Life , 

as ten Acres of equally fertile Land do in De- 
vonſbire, where they are well Cultivated ? 


Before 
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Before the appropriation of Land, he who 
gathered as much of the wild Fruit, killed, 
caught, or tamed, as many of the Beaſts, as 
he conld ; he that ſo imployed his Pains about 
any of the ſpontaneous Products of Nature, as 
any way to alter them, from the ſtate which 
Nature put them in, by placing any of his La- 
bour on them, did thereby acquire 4 Propriety in 
them : But 1f they periſhed, in his Poſſeſſion, 
without their due Uſe ; if the Fruits rotted, 
or the Venſion putrified, hefore he could ſpend 
it, he offended againſt the common Law of Na- 
ture, and was liable to be puniſhed ; he invad- 
ed his Neighbour's ſhare, for he had 10 Right, 
farther than his Uſe called for any of them, and 
they might ſerve to afford him Conveniencies 


of Life. 


38. The ſame Meaſures governed the Poſſe/- 
fron of Land too: Whatſoever he tilled and 
reaped, laid up and made uſe of, before it ſpoi- 
led, that was his peculiar Right; whatſoever 
he encloſed, and could feed, and make uſe of, 
the Cattle and Product was alfo his. But if 
either the Graſs of his Incloſure rotted on the 
Ground, or the Fruit of his planting periſhed 
without gathering, and laying up, this part of 
the Earth, notwithſtanding his Incloſure, was 
{till to be looked on as waſte, and might be 
the Poſſeſſion of any other. Thus, at the be. 
gianing, Cain might take as much Ground as 
he could Till, and make it his own Land, and 
yet leave enough to Abel's Sheep to feed on; a 
few Acres would ſerve for both their Poſſeſſi- 
ons, But as Families increaſed, and induſtry 


inlarged their Stocks, their Poſſeſſions inlarged 


with 
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with the need of them; but yet it was com- 
monly without any fixed property in the ground 
they made uſe of, till they incorporated, 
ſettled themſelves together, and built Cities, 
and then, by conſent, they came in time, to 
ſet out the bounds of their diſtinct Territories, 
and agree on limits between them and their 
Neighbours; and by Laws within themſelves, 
ſettled the Properties of thoſe of the ſame Soci- 
ety. For we ſee, that in that part of the 
World which was firſt inhabited, and there- 
fore like to be beſt peopled, even as low down 
as Abraham's Time, they wandred with their 
Flocks, and their Herds, which was their ſub- 
ſtance, freely up and down ; and this Abraham 
did, in a Country where he was a Stranger. 
Whence it is plain, that at leaſt, a great part 
of the Land lay in common ; that the Inhabitants 
valued it not, nor claimed Property in any 
more than they made uſe of. But when there 
was not room enough in the ſame Place, for 
their Herds to feed together, they by conſent, 
as Abraham and Lot did, Gen. xiii. 5. ſeparated 
and inlarged their Paſture, where it beſt liked 
them. And for the ſame Reaſon Eſau went 
from his Father, and his Brother, and planted 
in Mount Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 6. 

39. And thus, without ſuppoſing any pri- 
vate Dominion, and Property in Adam, over 
all the World, excluſive of all other Men, 
which can no way be proved, nor any ones 
Property be made out from it ; but ſuppoſing 
the World given as it was to the Children of 
Men in common, we ſee how labour could make 


Men diſtin& Titles to ſeveral parcels of it, = 
| their 
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their private Uſes; wherein there could be no 
doubt of Right, no room for quarrel. 

40 Nor 1s it ſo ſtrange, as perhaps before 
conſideration it may appear, that the Property 
of Labour ſhould be able to over-balance the 
Community of Land. For *tis labour indeed 
that puts the difference of value on every thing; 
and let any one conſider what the difference is 
between an Acre of Land planted with Tabac- 
co or Sugar, ſown with Wheat or Barley ; and 
an Acre of the ſame Land lying in common; 


without any Husbandry upon it, and he will 


find, that the improvement of /abour makes the 
far greater part of the Value. I think it will 
be but a very modeſt Computation to ſay, that 
of the Products of the Earth uſeful to the Life 
of Man +2 are the ect of labour : Nay, if we 
will rightly eſtimate things as they come to our 
Uſe, and caſt up the ſeveral expences about 
them, what in them is purely owing to Na- 
ture, and what to Labour, we ſhall find, that 
in moſt of them „ are wholly to be put on the 
account of Labour. 

41. There cannot be a clearer demonſtrati- 
on of any thing, than ſeveral Nations of the 
Americans are of this, who are rich in Land, 
and poor in all the Comforts of Life; whom 
Nature having furniſhed as liberally as any 0- 
ther People, with the materials of Plenty, z. e. 
a fruitful Soil, apt to produce in abundance, 
what might ſerve for Food, Rayment, and 
Delight; yet for want of improving it by Labour, 
have not one hundredth part of the Convenien- 


cies we enjoy: And a King of a large and * 
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ful Territory there Feeds, Lodges, and is cl id 
worſe than a day Labourer in England. 
42. To make this a little clearer, let us but 
trace ſome of the ordinary proviſions of Life, 
through their ſeveral Progreſſes, before they 
come to our Uſe, and ſee how much they re- 
ceive of their value from human Induſtry. Bread, 
Wine and Cloath, are things of daily Uſe, and 
great Plenty, yet notwithſtanding, Acorns, 
Water and Leaves, or Skins, muſt be our 
Bread, Drink and Cloathing, did not labour 
furniſh us with theſe more uſeful Commodities. 
For whatever Bread is more worth than Acorns, 
Wine than Water, and Cloath or Silit, than 
Leaves, Skins or Moſs, that is wholly owing to 
Labour and Induſtry. The one of theſe being 
the Food and Rayment which unaſſiſted Na- 
ture furniſhes us with ; the other Proviſions 
which our Induſtry and Pains prepare for Us, 
which how much they exceed the other in Va- 
lue, when any one hath Computed, he will 
then ſee, how much labour makes the far greateſt 


part of the value of things we enjoy in this 


World : And the ground which produces the 
Materials, is ſcarce to be reckon'd in, as any, 
or at moſt, but a very ſmall part of it; ſo little, 
that even amongſt us, Land that is left wholly 
to Nature, that hath no improvement of Pa- 
fturage, Tillage, or Planting, is called, as in- 
deed it is, Waſte; and we ſhall find the benefit 
of it amount to little more than nothing. 
This ſhews how much numbers of Men are to 
be preferred to largeneſs of Dominions; and 
that the increaſe of Lands, and the right em- 


ploying of them is the great Art of Govern- 
ment: 
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ment: And that Prince, who ſhall be ſo Wiſe 
and Godlike, as by eſtabliſhed Laws of Liber- 
ty to ſecure Protection and Encouragement 
to the honeſt induſtry of Mankind, againſt the 
Oppreſſion of Power and Narrowneſs of Party, 
will quickly be too hard for his Neighbours ; 
But this by the by: To return to the Argu- 
ment in Hand. 

43. An Acre of Land, that bears here twen- 
ty Buſhels of Wheat, and another in America, 
which, with the ſame Husbandry, would do 
the like, are, without donbt, of the ſame na- 
tural intrinſick Value: But yet the Benefit 
Mankind receives from the one in a Year, is 
worth 5 J. and from the other poſſibly not 
worth a Penny, if all the Profit an Indian re- 
ceived from it were to be valued, and ſold 
here; at leaſt, I may truly ſay, not ,--: Tis 
Labour then, Which puts the greateſt part of Va- 
lue upon Land, without which it would ſcarce- 


ly be worth any thing: *Tis to that we owe 


the greateſt part of all its uſeful Products; for 
all that the Straw, Bran, Bread, of that Acre 


of Wheat, is more worth than the Product 


of an Acre of as good Land, which lies waſte, is 


all the effect of Labour. For 'tis not barely 


the Plongh-man's Pains, the Reaper's and 


\ Threſher's Toil, and the Baker's Sweat, is to 
be counted into the Bread we Eat; the Labour 
of thoſe who broke the Oxen, who digged and 
; wrought the Iron and Stones, who felled and 
| framed the Timber imployed about the Plough, 
Mill, Oven, or any other Utenſils, which are 


a vaſt Nun. ber, requiſite to this Corn, from its 
being Seed to be ſown to its being made Bread, 
mult 
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muſt all be charged on the account of Labour, 
and received as an effect of that: Nature and 
the Earth furniſhed only the almoſt worthleſs 
Materials, as in themſelves. *T would he a 
ſtrange Catalogue of things, that Induſtry provided 
and made uſe of, about every Loaf of Bread, be- 
fore it came to our Uſz, if we could trace 
them; Iron, Wood, Leather, Bark, Timber, 
Stone, Bricks, Coals, Lime, Cloth, Dying- 
Drugs, Pitch, Tar, Maſts, Ropes, andall the 
Materials made uſe of in the Ship, that brought 
any of the Commodities made uſe of by any of 
the Workmen, to any part of the Work, all 
which, *twould be almoſt impoſlible, at leaſt 
too long, to reckon up. 

44. From all which it is evident, that though 
the things of Nature are given in common, 

Man by being Maſter of himſelf, and Pro- 
prietor of his own Perſon, and the Actions or La- 
bour of it) had ſtill in himſelf the great Foundation 
of Property; and that, which made up the 
great part of what he applyed to the Support 
or Comfort of his Being, when Invention and 
Arts had improved the conveniencies of Life ; 
was perfectly his own, and did not belong in 
common to others. 

45. Thus Labour, in the beginning gave 4 
Right of Property, wherever any one was plea- 
ſed to imploy it, upon what was common, 
which remained a long while, the far greater 
part, and is yet more than Mankind makes uſe 
of. Men, at firſt, for the moſt part, conten- 
ted themſelves with what un-aſliſted Nature 
offered to their Neceſſities: And though after- 


wards, in ſome parts of the World, (ge 
the 
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the Increaſe of People and Stock, with the 
Uſe of Money, had made Land ſcarce, and ſo of 
ſome Value) the ſeveral mmunities ſettled the 
Bounds of their diſtin Territories; and by 
Laws within themſelves, regulated the Pro- 
perties of the private Men of their Society; 
and fo, by Gmpatt and Agreement, ſettled the 
Property which Labour and Induſtry began; and 
the Leagues that have been made between ſe- 
veral States and Kingdoms, either expreſly or 
tacitly diſowning all Claim and Right to the 


Land in the others Poſleſſion, have, by com- 
mon Conſent, given up their- Pretences to - 


their natural common Right, which originally 
they had to thoſe Countries, and ſo have, by 


poſitive Agreement, ſettled a Property amongſt 
themſelves, in diſtin& Parts and Parcel of the 


Earth; yet there are ſtill great Tratts of Groun 


to be found, which, (the Inhabitants thereot 


not having joyned with the reſt of Mankind, in 


| 
l 


| 
| 
: 


to the life o 


the conſent of the Uſe of their common Mo- 


ney) lie waſte, and are more, than the People, 
who dwell on it, do, or can make uſe of, and 
ſo ſtill lie in common. Tho? this can ſcarce 
happen arnongſt that part of Mankind, that 


have conſented to the Uſe of Money. 


46. The xy part of things really uſeful 
Man, and ſuch as the neceſſity of 
ſubſiſt ing made the firſt Commoners of the 


| World look after, as it doth the Americans 


now, are generally things of ſhort Duration; 


ſuch as, if they are not conſumed by uſe, will 


decay and periſh of themſelves: Gold, Silver 


greement hath put the Value on, more than 
| real 
1 


| 
. 
1 
i 
= 
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and Diamonds, are things, that Fancy or A- 
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real Uſe, and the neceſſary ſupport of Life. 
Now of thoſe good things which Nature hath 


provided in common, every one had a Right 


(as hath been ſaid) to as much as he could uſe, 
and Property in all he could affect with his Labour; 
all that his Induſery could extend to, to alter from 
the ſtate Nature had put it in, was his. He that 


gathered a hundred Buſhels of Acorns or Apples, 


had thereby a Property in them, they were his 
Goods as ſoon as gathered. He was only to 
look, that he uſed them before they ſpoiled, 
elſe he took more than his ſhare, and robb'd o- 
thers. And indeed it was a fooliſh thing, as 
well as diſhoneſt, to hoard up more, than he 
could make uſe of. If he gave away a part to 
any body elſe, ſo that it periſhed not uſelefly 
in his Poſſeſſion, theſe he alſo made uſe of. 
And if he alſo bartred away Plumbs, that 
would have rotted in a Week, for Nuts that 
would laſt good for his eating a whole Year, 
he did no injury; he waſted not the common 
Stock ; deſtroyed no part of the portion of 


Goods that belonged to others, ſo long as no- 


thing periſhed uſeleſly in his hands. Again, 
If he would give his Nuts for a piece of Metal, 
pleaſed with its Colour; or exchange his Sheep 
for Shells, orWooll for a ſparkling Peble or a 
Diamond, and keep thoſe by him all his Life, 
he invaded not the Right of others, he might 
heap up as much of theſe durable things as he 
pleaſed 3 the exceeding of the bounds of his juſt 
Property not lying inthe largeneſs of his Poſſeſ- 
ſion, but the periſhing of any thing uſeleſly in it. 
47. And thus came in the uſe of Money, Tome 
laſting thing that Men might keep without 
ſpoiling) 


be 
7 


| 
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ſpoiling, and that by mutual Conſent Men 
would take in exchange for the truly uſeful, 


but periſhable ſupports of Life. 
48. And as different degrees of Induſtry 
were apt to give Men Poſleſſions in different 


' Proportions, ſo this Invention of Money gave 


them the Opportunity to continue and enlarge 
them. For ſuppoſing an Iſland, ſeparate from 


all poſſible Commerce with the reſt of the 


World, wherein there were but an hundred Fa- 
milies, but there were Sheep, Horſes and Cows, 
with other uſeful Animals,wholſome Fruits, and 
Land enough for Corn for a hundred thouſand 
Times as many, but nothing in the Iſland, ei- 
ther becauſe of its Commonneſs, or periſhable- 
neſs, fit to ſupply the place of Money : What 
reaſon could any one have there to enlarge his 
Poſſeſſions beyond the uſe of his Family, and a 
plentiful ſupply to its Conſumption, either in what 
their own Induſtry produced, or they could bar- 
ter for like periſhable, uſeful Commodities, with 
others? Where there is not ſomething, both 


& laſting and ſcarce, and fo valuable, to be hoar- 
| ded up, there Men will be apt to enlarge their 
+ Poſſeſſions of Land, were it never ſo rich, never 
* ſo free for them to take. For I ask, what would 
a Man value Ten thouſand, or an Hundred 
| thouſand Acres of excellent Land, ready cul- 


tivated, and well ſtocked too with Cattle in the 
middle of the In-land Parts of America, where 
he had no hopes of Commerce with other parts 


| of the World, to draw Money to him by the 


ſale of the Product? It would not be worth the 
incloſing, and we ſhould ſee him give up again 


to the wild Common of Nature, whatever was 


K more 


| 
| 
[ 
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more than would ſupply the conveniencies of 
Life to be had there for him and his Family. 

49. Thus in the Beginning all the World 
was America, and more ſo than that is now; 
for no ſuch thing as Money was any where 
known. Find out ſomething that hath the O, 
and Value of Money amongſt his Neighbours, 
you ſhall ſee the ſame Man will begin preſent- | 
ly to enlarge his Poſſeſſions. 

50. But ſince Gold and Silver, being little 
uſeful to the Life of Man in proportion to 
Food, Rayment, and Carriage, has its Value on- 
ly from the conſent of Men, whereof Labour yet 
makes, in great part, the Meaſure, it is plain, 
that Men have agreed to a diſproportionate 
and unequal Poſſeſſion of the Earth, they having 
by a tacit aud voluntary Conſent, found out |}: 
Way how a Man may fairly poſſeſs more Land, 
than he himſelf can uſe the Product of, by re- 
ceiving in Exchange for the overplus Gold and 
Silver, which may be hoarded up without In- 
jury to any one; theſe Metals not ſpoiling or | 
decaying in the hands of the Poſſeſſor. This]! 
Partage of things in an inequality of private] 
Poſſeſſions, Men have made practicable out of] 
the bounds of Society, and without Compact] 
only by putting a Value on Gold and Silver, 
and tacitly agreeing in the uſe of Money. For 
in Goyernments, the Laws regulate the right 
of Property, and the poſſeſſion of Land is de- 
termined by poſitive Conſtitutions. 

51. And thus, I think, it is very eaſie to con- 
ceive without any Difficulty, how Labour couli 
at firſt begin a title of Property in the commo! 
things of Nature, and how the ſpending it ups! 

Ou! 
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our uſes bounded it. So that there could then 
be no reaſon of quarreling about Title, nor 
any doubt about the largeneſs of Poſſeſſion it 
gave. Right and Conveniency went together; 
for as a Man had a Right to all he could imploy 
his Labour upon, ſo he had no Temptation to 
labour for more than he could make uſe of. 
This left no room for Controverſie about the 
Title, nor for Incroachment on the right of o- 
thers; what Portion a Man carved to himſelf, 
was eaſily ſeen; and it was uſeleſs as well as 
diſhoneſt to carve himſelf too much, or take 
more than he needed. 


—_—_— 


CHAP. FL 
Of Paternal Power. 


52. IT may perhaps be cenſured as an imper- 


tinent Criticiſm in a diſcourſe of this 


Nature to find fault with Words and Names, 
that have obtained in the World: And yet 
poſſibly it may not be amiſs to offer new ones, 
when the old are apt tolead Men into Miſtakes 
as this of paternal Power probably has done, 
which ſeems ſo to place the power of Parents 
over their Children wholly in the Father, as if 
the Mother had no ſhare in it, whereas, if we 
conſult Reaſon or Revelation, we ſhall find, 
the hath an equal Title. This may give one 
reaſon to ask, whether this might not be more 
properly called parental Power. For whatever 
obligation Nature and the right of Generation 
lays on Children, it muſt certainly bind them 
equal to both the concurrent Cauſes of it. And 
R 2 -..--- noon 
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accordingly we ſee the poſitive Law of God e- 
very where joyns them together, without Di- 
ſtinction, when it commands the Obedience of 
Children, Honour thy Father and thy Mother, 
Exod. 20. 12. Whoſoever curſeth his Father or his 
Mother, Lev. 20. 9. Te ſhall fear every Man his 

Mother and his Father, Lev. 19. 3. Children obey 
your Parents, &c. Eph. 6. 1. is the ſtile of the 
Old and New Teſtament. 

53. Had but this one thing been well conſi- 
der'd, without looking any deeper into the 
Matter, it might perhaps have kept Men from 
Tunning into thoſe groſs Miſtakes, they have 
made, about this power of Parents; which 
however it might, without any great Harſh- 
neſs, bear the name of abſolute Dominion, and 
regal Authority, when under the Title of pa- 
ternal Power it ſeem'd appropriated to the Fa- 
ther, would yet have ſounded but odly, and in 
the very Name ſhewn the Abſurdity, if this 
ſuppoſed abſolute Power over Children had 
been called Parental; and thereby have diſ- 
cover'd, that it belong'd to the Mother too; 
for it will but very ill ſerve the turn of thoſe 
Men, who contend ſo much for the abſolute 
power and authority of the Fatherhood, as they 
call it, that the Mother ſhould have any Share 
in it. And it would have but il] ſupported the 
Monarchy they contend for, when by the very 
Name it appeared, that that fundamental Au- 
thority, from whence they would derive their 
Government of a ſingle Perſon only, was not 

WE" plac'd in one, but two Perſons joyntly. But 
i £0 let this of Names paſs. 
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54. Though I have ſaid above Chap. 2. That 
all Men by Nature are equal, I cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed to underſtand all ſorts of Equality : Age or 
Virtue may give Men a juſt Precedency : Excel- 


lency of Parts and Merit may place others above 


the common Level: Birth may ſubject ſome, 
and Alliance or Benefits others to pay an Obſer- 
vance to thoſe to whom Nature, Gratitude, or 
other Reſpects may have made it due; and yet 
all thisconſiſts with the Equality, which all Men 
are in, ia reſpect of Juriſdiction or Dominion, 
one over another; which was the Equality I 
there ſpoke of, as proper to the Bulineſs in 


hand, being that equal Right, that every Man 


hath, to his natural Freedom, without being ſubject- 
ed to the Will or Authority of any other Man. 
55. Children, 1 confeſs, are not born in this 


full ſtate of Equality, though they are born to 


it. Their Parents have a ſort of Rule and ju- 


riſdiction over them, when they come into the 
World, and for ſome time after, but *tis but 


a temporiry one. The Bonds of this Subje- 
ction are like the ſwadling Cloths they are 


; wraptupin, and ſupported by in the weakneſs 
| of their Infancy: Age and Reaſonas they grow 
up, loofen them, till at length they drop quite 
off, and leave a Man at his own free Diſpoſal. 
' $56. Adam was created a perfect Man, his 

Body and Mind in full poſſeſſion of their- 
Strength and Reaſon, and ſo was capable, 
from the firſt Inſtant of his Being to provide 
for his own Support and Preſervation, and go- 

vern his Actions according to the Dictates of 
the Law of Reaſon which God had implanted 


in him. From him the World is peopted with 
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his Deſcendants, who are all born Infants, 
weak and helpleſs, without Knowledge or Un- 


derſtanding : But to ſupply the defects of this 
imperfect State, till the improvement of 


Growth and Age had removed them, Adam 


and Eve, and after them all Parents were, by 
the Law-of Nature, under an Obligation to pre- 
ſerve, nouriſh, and educate the Children, they had 
begotten ; not as their own Workmanſhip, 
but the Workmanſhip of their own Maker, 
the Almighty, to whom they were to be ac- 
countable for them. 

57. The Law, that was to govern Adam, 
was the ſame, that was to govern all his Poſteri- 
ty, the Law of Reaſon. But his Off- ſpring hav- 
ing another way of entrance into the World, 
different from him, by a natural Birth, that 
produced them ignorant and without the uſe 
of Reaſon, they were not preſently under that 
Law; for no body can be under a Law, which 
is not promulgated to him; and this Law being 
promulgated or made known by Reaſon only, 
he that is not come to the Uſe of his Reaſon, 
cannot be ſaid to be under this Law ; and Adam's 
Children, being not preſently as ſoon as born 
under this Law of Reaſon, were not preſently 
free. For Law, in its true Notion, is not ſo 
much the Limitation as the direction of a free and 
intelligent Agent to his proper Intereſt, and pre- 
ſcribes no farther than is for the general Good 
of thoſe under that Law : Could they be hap- 
pier without it, the Law, as an uſeleſs thing, 
would of itſelf vaniſh; and that ill deſerves 
the Name of Confinement which hedges us in 


only from Bogs and Precipices. So that, how- 
eve! 
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ever it may be miſtaken, the end of Law is not 
to aboliſh or reſtrain, but to preſerve and enlarge 
Freedom For in all the ſtates of created Beings 
capable of Laws, where there isno Law, there is no 
Freedom. For Liberty 1s to be free from Re- 
ſtraint and Violence from others ; which can- 
not be, where there is no Law: But Freedom 
is not, as we are told, A Liberty for every 1an 
to do what he liſts : (For who could be Free, 
when every other Man's Humour might domi- 
neer over him?) But a Liberty to diſpoſe, 
and order as he liſts, his Perſon, Actions, Pol- 
ſeſſions, and his whole Property, within the 
Allowance of thoſe Laws, under which he 1s, 
and therein not to be ſubject to the Arbitrary 
Will of another, but freely follow his own. 
58. The Power, then, that Parents have over 


their Children, ariſes from that Duty which 


is incumbent on them, to take care of their Off- 
ſpring, during the imperfect ſtate of Childhood. 
To inform the Mind, and govern the Actions 
of their yet ignorant Nonage, till Reaſon ſhall 
take its Place, and eaſe them of that Trouble, 
is what the Children want, and the Parents are 
bound to. For God having given Man an Un- 
derſtanding to direct his Actions, has allowed 
him a freedom of Will, and liberty of Acting, 
as properly belonging thereunto, within the 
bounds of that Law he is under. But whilſt he is 
in an Eſtate, herein he has not Underſtanding 
of his own to direct his , he is not to have 
any Will of his own to follow: He that ander- 
ſtands for him, muſt will for him too; he muſt 
preſcribe to his Will, and regulate his Acti- 
ons; but when he comes to the Eſtate that made 
R 4 his 
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his Father a Freeman, the Son is a Freeman too. 
59. This holds in all the Laws a Man 1s un- 
der, whether Natural or Civil. Is a Man un- 
der the Law of Nature? What made him Free of 
that Law ? What gave him a free diſpoſing of 
his Property, according to his own Will, with- 
in the compaſs of that Law? I anſwer; a State 
of Maturity wherein he might be ſuppos'd ca- 
pable to know that Law, that ſo he might keep 
his Actions within the Bonnds of it. When 
he has acquired that State, he is preſumed to 
know how far that Law is to be his Guide, and 
how far he may make uſe of his Freedom, and fo 
comes to have it; *till then, ſome body elſe 
muſt guide him, who is preſumed to know, 
how far the Law allows a Liberty. If ſuch a 
State of Reaſon, ſuch an Age of Diſcretion 
made him Free, the ſame ſhall make his Son Free 
too. Isa Man under the Law of England ? 
What made him Free of that Law? That is, to 
have the Liberty to diſpoſe of his Actions and 
Poſleſſions according to his own Will, within 
the Permiſſion of that Law ? A Capacity of 
knowing that Law. Which is ſuppoſed by 
that Law, at the Age of one and twenty Years, 
and in ſome Caſes ſooner. If this made the 
Father Fee, it ſhall male the Son Free too. 
Till then we ſee the Law allows the Son to 
have no Will, but he is to be guided by the 
Will of his Father or Guardian; who is to un- 
derſtand for him. And if the Father die, and 
fail to ſubſtitute a Deputy in his Truſt ; if he 
hath not provided a Tutor, to govern his Son, 
during his Minority, during his want of Under- 


ſtanding, the Law takes care to do it, — o- 
| | | ther 
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ther muſt govern him, and be a Will to him, 
till he hath attained to à State of Freedom, and his 
Underſtanding be fit to take the Government 
of his Will. But after that, the Father and 
Son are equally Free as much as Tutor and Pu- 
pil after Nonage ; equally Subjects of the ſame 
Law together, without any Dominion left in 
the Father over the Life, Liberty, or Eſtate of 
his Son, whether they be only in the State and 
under the Law of Nature, or under the poſi- 
tive Laws of an Eſtabliſn'd Government. 

> 60. But if, through defects that may happen 
out of the ordinary courſe of Nature, any one 
comes not to ſuch a degree of Reaſon, where- 

in he might be ſuppoſed capable of knowing the 
Law, and ſo living within the Rules of it, he 
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is never capable of big a Free Man, he is never 
e let looſe to the diſpoſure of his own Will (be- 
2 | cauſe he knows no bounds to it, has not Un- 
o derſtanding, its proper Guide) but is conti- 
9 nued under the Tuition and Government of o- 
n | thers, all the time his own Underſtanding is 
F uncapable of that Charge. And ſo Lunaricks 
y | and Aleots are never ſet free from the Govern- 
s, ment of their Parents; Children, who are not as 
je Het come unto thoſe Tears whereat they may have ; 
o. aud Innocents which are excluded by a natural deſect 


o om ever having; Thirdly, Madmen, whieh for 
je be preſent cannot poſſibly have the uſe of right Rea- 
| ſon to guide themſelves, have for their Guide, the 


* 

qd KFeaſon that guideth other Men which are Tuters over 
je 1& them, to ſeck and procure their good for them, ſays 
n, Hcoker, Eccl. Pol. Iib. I. Sect. 7. All which 


r. ſeems no more than that Duty, which God and 
» it Nature has laid on Man, as well as other Crea- 
tures, to preſerve their Off- ſpring, till they 
K 5 can 
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can be able to ſhift for themſelves, and will 
ſcarce amount to an inſtance or proof of Parent, 
Regal Authority. 

561. Thus we are born Free, as we are born 
Rational; not that we have actually the Exer- 
ciſe of either: Age that brings one, brings 
with it the other too. And thus we ſee how 
natural Freedom and Subjection to Parents may con- 
ſiſt together, and are both founded on the ſame 
Principle. A Child is Free by his Father's Title, 
by his Father's Underſtanding, which is to go- 
vern him, till he hath it of his own. The Free- 
dom of a Man at years of Diſcretion, and the Sub- 
jection of a Child to his Parents, whilſt yet ſhort 
of that Age, are ſo conſiſtent, and ſo diſtin- 
guiſhable, that the moſt blinded Contenders 
for Monarchy , by Right of Fatherhood, cannot 
miſs this Difference; the moſt obſtinate cannot 
bot allow their Conſiſtency. For were their 
Doctrine all true, were the right Heir of Adam 
not known, and by that Title ſettled a Mo- 
narch in his Throne, inveſted with all the ab- 
ſolute unlimited Power Sir R. E talks of; it 
he ſhould die as ſoon as his Heir were Born, 
muſt not the Child, notwithſtanding he were 
never ſo Free, never ſo much Sovereign, be in 
Subject ion to his Mother and Nurſe, to Tutors 
and Governors, till Age and Education brought 
him Reaſon and Ability to govern himſelf, and 
others? The Neceſlities of his Life, the Health 
of his Body, and the Information of his Mind 
would require him to be directed by the Wil 
of others and not his own ; and yet will any 
one think, that this Reſtraint and Subjection 


were inconſiſtent with, or ſpoiled him of that 
Liberty 
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Liberty or Sovereignty he had a Right to, or 


gave away his Empire to thoſe who had the Go- 


vernment of his Nonage ? This Government 
over him only prepared him the better and 
ſooner for it. If any body ſhould ask me , 
when my Son is of Age to be Free? I ſhall 
anſwer , Juſt when his Monarch is of Age to 
govern. But at what time , ſays the judicious 
Hooker , Eccl. Pol. I. 1. Sect. 6. a Man may be 
ſaid to have attain'd ſo far forth the uſe of Reaſon, 
as ſufficeth to make him capable of thoſe Laws where- 
by he is then bound to guide his Actions; this is a 
great deal more eaſie for ſenſe to diſcern, than for 
any one by Skill and Learning to determine. ; 
62. Commonwealths themſelves take notice 
of, and allow, that there is a time when Men are 
to begin to att like Free Men, and therefore till 
that time require not Oaths of Fealty, or Al- 
legiance, or other publick owning of, or Sub- 
miſſion to the Government of their Countries. 
63. The Freedom then of Man, and Liberty 
of acting according to his own Will, is ground- 
ed on his having Reaſon, which is able to inſtruct 


| him in that Law he is to govern himſelt by, and 
make him know how far he is left to the Free- 


dom of his own Will. To turn him looſe to an 


unreſtrain'd Liberty, before he has Reaſon to 


guide him, is not the allowing him the privi- 


lege of his Nature to be Free; but to thruſt 


him out amongſt Brutes, andabandon him toa 
State as wretched, and as much beneath that 
of a Man, as theirs. This is that which puts 


the Authority into the Parents hands to govern 
the Minority of their Children. God hath made 
it their buſi 


neſs to imploy this Care on their Off- 
K 6 ſpring 
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ſpring, and hath placed in them ſuitable In- 
clinations of Tenderneſs, and concern to tem- 
per his Power, to apply it, as his Wiſdom de- 
ſigned it, to the Childrens good, as long as 
they ſnould need to be under it. 

64. But what reaſon can hence advance this 
care of the Parents due to their Off- ſpring into 
an abſolute Arbitrary Dominion of the Father, 
whoſe Power reaches no farther, than by ſuch 
a Diſcipline, as he finds moſt effectual, to give 
ſuch Strength and Health to their Bodies, ſuch 
vigour and rectitude to their Minds, as may 
beſt fit his Children to be moſt uſeful to them- 
ſelves and others; and, if it be neceſſary to his 
Condition, to make them Work, when they 
are able, for their own Subſiſtence. But. in 
this Power the Mother too has her ſhare with 
the Father. | 

65. Nay this Power ſo little belongs to the 
Father by any peculiar right of Nature, but on- 
ly as he is Guardian of his Children, that when 
he quits his care of them, he loſes his Power 
over them, which goes along with their Nou- 
riſnment and Education, to which it is inſepa- 
rably annexed ; and it belongs as much to the 
Foſter-Father of an expoſed Child, as to the Na- 
tural Father of another. So little Power does 
the bare act of begetting give a Man over his 
Iſtue; if all his Care ends there, and this be all 
the Title he hath to the Name and Authority 
of a Father. And what will become of this Pa- 
ternal Power in that part of the World, where 
one Woman hath more than one Husband at a 
Time? Or in thoſe parts of America, where, 
when the Husband and Wife part, which hap- 


pens frequently, the Children are all left 
| the 


| 


; 
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the Mother, follow her, and are wholly under 
her Care and Proviſion? If the Father die whilſt 
the Children are young, do they not naturally 
every where owe the ſame Obedience to their 
Mother, during their Minority, as to their Fa- 
ther were he alive? And will any one ſay, that 
the Mother hath a Legiſlative Power over her 
Children? that ſhe can make ſtanding Rules, 
which ſhall be of perpetual Obligation, by 
which they ought to regulate all the concerns 
of their Property, and bound their Liberty all 
the courſe of their Lives ? Or can ſhe inforce 
the Obſervation of them with Capital Puniſh- 
ments? For this is the proper Power of the Ma- 


giſtrate, of which the Father hath not ſo much 


as the ſhadow. His Command over his Chil- 
dren is but Temporary, and reaches not their 
Life or Property: It is but a help to the weak- 
neſs and imperfection of their Nonage, a Diſ- 


Cipline neceſſary to their Education: And 


though a Father may diſpoſe of his own Poſſeſ- 
ſions as he pleafes, when his Children are out 


olf danger of periſhing for Want, yet his Pow- 


er extends not to the Lives or Goods, which 
either their own Induſtry, or anothers bounty 
has made theirs ; nor to their Liberty neither, 
when they are once arrived to the infranchiſe- 
ment of the Years of Diſcretion. The Father's 
Empire then ceaſes, and he can from thence for- 
wards no more diſpoſe of the liberty of his Son, 
than that of any other Man : And it muſt be 


1 far from an abſolute or perpetual juriſdiction, 


from which a Man may withdraw himſelf, hav- 
ing Licence from Divine Authority to leave 
Father and Mother and cleave to his Wife. 


66. But 
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66. But though there be a time when a 
Child comes to be as Free from Subjection to the 
Will and Command of his Father, as the Fa- 
ther himſelf is Free from Subjection to the Will 
of any body elſe, and they are each under no o- 
ther reſtraint, but that which is common to 
them both, whether it be the Law of Nature, or 
municipal Law of their Country: Yet this 


Freedom exempts not a Son from that Honour 


which he ought, by the Law of God and Na- 
ture, to pay his Parents. God having made 


the Parents Inſtruments in his great deſign of 


continuing the Race of Mankind, and the oc- 
caſions of Life to their Children ; as he hath 
laid on them an obligation to Nouriſh , pre- 
ſerve, and bring up their Off-ſpring ; So he 
has laid on the Children a perpetual obligation 
of honouring their Parents, which containing in 
it an inward Eſteem and Reverence to be ſhewn 
by all outward Expreſſions, ties up the Child 
from any thing, that may ever injure or aft- 
front, diſturb, or endanger the Happineſs or 
Life of thoſe, from whom he received his ; and 
engages him in all actions of Defence, Relief, 
Aſſiſtance and Comfort of thoſe, by whoſe 
means he entred into Being, and has been 
made capable of any Enjoyments of Life. From 
this Obligation no State, no Freedom can ab- 
ſolve Children. But this is very far from giv- 
ing Parents a Power of Command over their 
Children, or an Authority to make Laws and 
diſpoſe as they pleaſe, of their Lives or Liber- 


ties. *Tis one thing to owe Honour, Reſpect, 


Gratitude and Aſſiſtance ; another to require 
an abſolute Obedience and Submiſſion. The 
Honour 
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Honour due to Parents, a Monarch in his Throne 
owes his Mother, and yet this leſſens not his 
Authority, nor ſubjects him to her Govern- 
ment. 

67. The ſubjection of a Minor places in the 
Father a temporary Government, which ter- 
minates with the Minority of the Child : and 
the Honour due from a Child , places in the Pa- 
rents a perpetual Right to Reſpect, Reverence, 
Support and Compliance too, more or leſs, as 
the Father's Care, Coſt, and Kindneſs in his 
Education, has been more or leſs. This ends 
not with Minority, but holds in all Parts and 
Conditions of a Man's Life. The want of di- 
ſtinguiſhing theſe two Powers, vix. That which 
the Father hath in the Right of Tuition , du- 
ring Minority; and the Right of Honour all his 
Life, may perhaps have cauſed a great part of 
the Miſtakes about this Matter. For to ſpeak 
properly of them, the firſt of theſe is rather 
the Privilege of Children, and Duty of Pa- 
rents, than any Prerogative of paternal Power. 
The Nouriſhment and Education of their Chil- 
dren, is a Charge ſo incumbent on Parents for 
their Children's Good , that nothing can ab- 
ſolve them from taking Care of it. And tho? 
the Power of commanding and chaſtiſing them go 
along with it, yet God hath woven into the 
Principles of humane Nature ſuch a Tenderneſs 
for their Off-spring , that there is little Fear 
that Parents ſhould uſe their Power with too 
much Rigour; the Exceſs is ſeldom on the ſe- 
vere ſide, the ſtrong byaſs of Nature drawing 
the other way. And therefore God Almighty 
when he would expreſs his gentle Dealing with 

the 
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the Hraelites, he tells them, that tho? he cha- 
ſten'd them, he chaſten d them as a Man chaſtens | 
his Son, Deut. viii. 5. i. e. with Tenderneſs and 
Affection, and kept them under no ſeverer Diſ- 
cipline, than what was abſolutely beſt for them, 
and had been leſs Kindneſs to have ſlacken'd. | 
This is that Power to which Children are com- 
manded Obedience, that the Pains and Care of 
their Parents may not be increaſed, or ill re- 
warded. 

68. On the other ſide, Honour and Support, 
all that which Gratitude requires to return for 
the Benefits received by and from them is the 
indiſpenſible Duty of the Child, and the pro- 
per Privilege of the Parents. This is inten- 
ded for the Parents Advantage, as the other is |. 
for the Child's; though Education, the Pa- 
rents Duty, ſeems to have moſt Power, be- 
cauſe the Ignorance and Infirmities of Child- 
hood ſtand in need of Reſtraint and Correcti- 
on; which ts a viſible Exerciſe of Rule, and a 
kind of Dominion. And that Duty which is 
comprehended in the Word Honour, requires 
leſs Obedience, though the Obligation be ſtron- 
ger on grown, than younger Children. For who 
can think the Command, Children obey your Pa- 
rents, Tequires in a Man, that has Children of 
his own, the ſame Submiſſion to his Father, as 
it does in his yet young Children to him; and 
that by this Precept he were bound to obey all 
his Father's Commands, if, out of a Conceit 
of Authority, he ſhould have the Indiſcretion 
to treat him ſtill as a Boy? 

69. The firſt part then of Paternal Power , 


or rather Duty, which is Education, belongs ſo 
co 
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to the Father, that it terminates at a certain 
ſeaſon; when the Buſineſs of Education 1s 0+ 
ver it ceaſes of itſelf, and is alſo alienable be- 
fore. For a Man may put the Tuition of his 
Son in other Hands; and he that has made his 
Son an Apprentice to another, has diſcharged 
him, during that time, of a great part of his 
Obedience both to himſelf and to his Mother. 
But all the Duty of Honour, the other part, re- 
mains never the leſs entire to them; nothing 
can cancel that: It is ſo inſeparable from them 
both, that the Father's Authority cannot diſ- 
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poſleſs the Mother of this Right, nor can any 

| Man diſcharge his Son from honouring her that 

bore him. But both theſe are very far from a 

Power to make Laws, and inforcing them with 

2 Penalties, that may reach Eſtate, Liberty, 

3Limbs and Life. The Power of Commanding 

ends with Nonage; and though after that, 

N Honour and Reſpect, Support and Defence, 

1 and whatſoever Gratitude can oblige a Man to, 
for the higheſt Benefits he is naturally capa- 
ble of, be always due from a Son to his Pa- 

rents; yet all this puts no Scepter into the Fa- 

ther's Hand, no ſovereign Power of Com man- 
ding. He has no Dominion over his Son's Pro- 
perty, or Actions; nor any Right, that his 

Will ſhould preſcribe to his Sons in all things; 

however it may become his Son in many things, 
not very inconvenient to him and his Family, 

to pay a Deference to it. 

Jo. A Man may owe Honour and Reſpect to 
an ancient, or wiſe Man; Defence to his Child 
or Friend ; Relief and Support to the Diſtreſ- 
ſed; and Gratitude to a Benefactor, to ſuch a 
N degree 
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degree, that all he has, all he can do, cannot 
ſufficiently pay it: But all theſe give no Au. 
thority, no Right to any one, of making Laws 
over him from whom they are owing. And 
*tis plain, all this is due not only to the bare 
Title of Father; not only becauſe, as has been 
ſaid, it is owing to the Mother too; but he. 
cauſe theſe Obligations to Parents, and the 
Degrees of what is required of Children, may 
be varied by the different Care and Kindneſs, 
Trouble and Expence, which is often employ- 
ed upon one Child more than another. 

71. This ſhews the Reaſon how it comes to 
paſs, that Parents in Societies, where they them- 
ſelves are Subjects, retain a Power over their 
Coildren, and have as much Right to their Sub. 
jection, as thoſe who are in the ſtate of Na- 
ture. Which could not poſlibly be, if all Po- 
litical Power were only Paternal, and that in 
truth they were one and the ſame thing : For 
then, all Paternal Power being in the Prince, 
the Subject could naturally have none of it, 
But theſe two Powers, Political and Paternal, 
are ſo perfectly diſt inct and ſeparate; are built 
upon ſo different Foundations, and given to ſo 
different Ends, that every Subject that is a Fs. 
ther, has as much a Paternal Power over his 
Children, as the Prince has over his: And e- 
very Prince, that has Parents, owes them as 
much filial Duty and Obedience, as the meaneſ 
of his Subjects do to theirs; and can therefore 
contain not any part or Degree of that kin 
of Dominion, which a Prince or Magiſtrati 
has over his Subject. 


72. Thou! 
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72. Though the Obligation on the Parents 


to bring up their Children, and the Obligation 
on Children to honour their Parents, contain all 
the Power on the one Hand, and Submiſſion on 


the other, which are proper to this Relation, 
yet there is another Power ordinarily in the Fa- 


ther, whereby he has a tie on the Obedience of 
his Children; which though it be common to 
him with other Men, yet the Occaſions of 
ſnewing it, almoſt conſtantly happening to Fa- 


thers in their private Families, and the Inſtan- 


ces of it elſewhere being rare, and leſs taken 
notice of, it paſſes in the World for a part of 
Paternal Juri ſdiction. 


And this is the Power 
Men generally have to beſtow their Eſtates on 


thoſe who pleaſe them beſt. The Poſſeſſion of 
7 the Father being the Expectation and Inheri- 
$ tance of the Children, ordinarily in certain 
2 Proportions, according to the Law and Cu- 
3 ſtom of each Country; yet it is commonly in 
the Father's Power to beſtow it with a more 
2 ſparing or liberal Hand, according as the Be- 
haviour of this or that Child hath comported 
with his Will and Humour. 


73. This is no ſmall Tie on the Obedience 


of Children: And there being always annexed 
to the Enjoyment of Land, a Submiſſion to the 
Government of the Country, of which that 
Land is a part; it has been commonly ſuppos'd, 
That a Father could oblige his Poſterity to that Go- 
vernment, of which he himſelf was a Subject, and 
that his Compact held them; whereas, it being 
only a neceſſary Condition annexed to the Land, 
and the Inheritance of an Eſtate which is un- 
der that Government, reaches only thoſe who 


will 
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will take it on that Condition, and fo is no na. 


tural Tie or Engagement, but a voluntary Sub- 


miſſion. For every Man's Children being by Na- 


ture as free as himſelf, or any of his Anceſtors | 


ever were, may, whilſt they are in that Free. 
dom, chooſe what Society they will join them- 


ſelves to, what Common-wealth they will put 


themſelves under. But if they will enjoy the 
Inheritance of their Anceſtors, they muſt take 
it on the ſame Terms their Anceſtors had it, 
and ſubmit to all the Conditions annex'd to 


ſuch a Poſſeſſion. By this Power indeed Fa- j 


thers oblige their Children to Obedience to 
themſelves, even when they are paſt Minority, 
and moſt commonly too ſubject them to this 
or that Political Power. But neither of theſe 
by any peculiar Right of Fatherhood, but by the 
Reward they have in their Hands to inforce 

nd recompence ſuch a Compliance; and is no 
more Power than what a French Aan has over 


An Engliſh Man, who by the Hopes of an Eſtate 


he will leave him, will certainly have a ſtrong 
Tie on his Obedience: And if when it is left 
him, he will enjoy it, he muſt certainly take it 
upon the Conditions annex'd to the Poſſeſſion of 
Land in that Country where it lies, whether 
it be France Or England. 

74. To * then, though the Father“ 
Power of commanding extends no farther than 
the Minority of his Children, and to a De- 
gree only fit for the Diſcipline and Government 
of that Age; and though that Honour and Rr 
ſpect, and all that which the Latins called Piet 
which they indiſpenſibly owe to their Parents 


all their Life-time, and in all Eſtates, — 
that 


th * 
r — . ITT 
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that Support and Defence ĩs due to them, give: 
the Father no Power of Governing, i. e. ma 
king Laws and enacting Penalties on his Chil 


* dren ; though by all this he has no Dominion 


— 


over the Property or Actions of his Son: Yet 
tis obvious to conceive how eaſie it was, in 


the firſt Ages of the World, and in Places ſtil], 


where the thinneſs of People gives Families 


leave to ſeparate into unpoſſeſſed Quarters, 
and they have room to remove or plant them- 
| ſelves in yet vacant Habitations, for the F4- 
ther of the Family to become the Prince of A it; 
he had been a Ruler from the beginning of the 
$ Infancy of his Children: and ſince without ſome 
Government it would be hard for them to live 
| together, it was likelieſt it ſhould, by the ex- 
{preſs or tacit Conſent of the Children when 


* 
— 


— 


＋ It is no improbable Opinion therefore, which tbe Arch- 


Philoſopher was of, That the chief Perſon in every Hou- 
bold was always, as it were, a King: So when Numbers 
f Houſholds joyn'd themſelves in civil Societies together, 
Kings were the firſt kind of Governours among ſt them, 
which is alſo, as it ſeemeth, the reaſon why the Name of 
Fathers continued ſtill in them, who, of Fathers, were 


ale Rulers ; as alſo the ancient Cuſtom of Governours 


20 do as Melchizedec, and being Kings, to exerciſe the 
Whice of Frieſts, which Fathers did, at the firſt grew per- 

aps by the ſame Occaſion, 
Lind of Regiment that has been received in the World. 


Howbeit, this is not the only 


Ape Inconveniences of one kind have cauſed ſundry others 
% be deviſed, ſo that in a word, all publick Regiment of 
bat lind ſoever, ſee metb evidently to have riſen from 
De deliberate Advice, Conſultation and Compoſition be- 
Jveen Men, judging it convenient and behoveful ; there 


eing no Impoſſibility in Nature conſidered by itſelf, but 


bat Man might have lived without any publick Regiment, 
Looker's Eccl. P. 1. 1, Sect. 10. 
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they were grown up, be in the Father, where | 
it ſeemed without any Change barely to conti. 
nue; when indeed nothing more was required | 
to it, than the permitting the Father to exer- 
ciſe alone in his Family, that executive Power 
of the Law of Nature, which every free Man þ 
naturally hath, and by that Permiſſion reſign- 
ing up to him a Monarchical Power whilſt they 
remained in it. But that this was not by any 

paternal Right, but only by the Conſent of his 
Children, is evident from hence, That no Bo- 
dy doubts, but if a Stranger, whom Chance 
or Buſineſs had brought to his Family, bad 
there kill'd any of his Children, or committed | 
any other Fact, he might condemn and put! 

him to death, or otherwiſe have puniſh'd him, 
as well as any of his Children; which it was 
| Impoſſible he ſhould do by virtue of any pate. 
nal Authority over one who was not his Child 
but by vertue of that Executive Power of the . 
Law of Nature, which, as a Man, he had: 
Right to: And he alone could puniſh him in 
his Family, where the Reſpect of his Children 
had laid by the Exerciſe of ſuch a Power, to ? 
give way to the Dignity and Authority the 
were willing ſhould remain in him, above ta. 
reſt of his Family. | 
75. Thus *twas caſie, and almoſt natural fa, | 
Children by a tacit, and ſcarce avoidable Coi| 3 
ſent, to make way for the Father*s Author 
and Government. They had been accuſtomed | 
their Childhood to follow his Dire&ion, and t: 
refer their little Differences to him; and whe 
they were Men, who fitter to rule them 
Their, little Properties, and leſs m— | 
eld 
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ere ſeſdom afforded greater Controverſies; and 


Nt1- | 


red 
er- 
wer 


Man F 
ign- 


they 
any 


Bo- 


|: 
0 and who had a Tenderneſs for them all ? 'Tis 
no wonder that they made no Diſtinction be- 


ance 


had | 


when any ſhould ariſe, where could they have 
fitter Umpire than he , by whoſe Care they 
had every one been ſuſtain'd and brought up, 


twixt Minority and full Age; nor looked after 
one and twenty, or any other Age that might 


make them the free Diſpoſers of themſelves and 
his F ortunes, when they could have no Deſire to be 


out of their Pupilage : The Government they 
had been under, during it, continued {till to be 
more their Protection than Reſtraint; And 
they could no where find a greater Security to 


their Peace, Liberties, and Fortunes, than in 
the Rule of a Father. 


76. Thus the natural Fathers of Families, by 


an inſenſible Change, became the politick Mo- 
&:archs of them too: And as they chanced to 


Jive long, and leave able and worthy Heirs, for 


everal Succeſſions, or otherwiſe; ſo they laid 
the Foundations of Hereditary, or Elective 
eingdoms, under ſeveral Conſtitutions and 


Manners, according as Chance, Contrivance, 


dr Occaſions happen to mould them. But if 
Princes have their Titles in their Fathers 
Right, and it be a ſufficient Proof of the natu- 


Fal Right of Fathers to political Authority, be- 


auſe they commonly were thoſe in whoſe 
lands we find, de facto, the Exerciſe of Go- 
ernment: I ſay, if this Argument be good, 
t will as ſtrongly prove, that all Princes, nay 
Princes only, ought to be Prieſts, ſince *tis as 
certain, that in the Beginning, The Father of 
he Family was Prieſt, as that he was Ruler in his 
wn Houſhuld, CHAP. 
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RAP. VI. 
Of Political or Civil Society. 


77.4 OD having made Man ſuch a Crea. 

ture, that, in his own Judgment, it 
was not good for him to be alone, put him un- 
der ſtrong Obligations of Neceſſity, Conveni- 
ence, and Inclination to drive him into Sciery, 
as well as fitted him with Underſtanding and 
Language to continue and enjoy it. The fir 
Society was between Man and Wife, which gave 
beginning to that between Parents and Chil. 
dren; to which, in time, that between Maſter 
and Servant came to be added : And though all 
theſe might, and commonly did meet together, 
and make up but one Family, wherein the Ma- 
ſter or Miſtreſs of it had ſome ſort of Rule |\ 
proper to a Family; each of theſe, or al. 
together, came ſhort of political Society, as we 
ſhall ſee, if we conſider the different Ends, 
Ties, and Bounds of each of theſe. 

78. Conjugal Society is made by a voluntary 
Compact between Man and Woman; and tho 
it conſiſt chiefly in ſuch a Communion and 
Right in one anothers Bodies as 1s neceſſary to 
its chief End, Procreatton ; yet it draws with 
it mutual Support and Aſſiſtance, and a Com- 
munion of Intereſts too, as neceſſary not only |? 
to unite their Care and Affection, but alſo ne- 
ceſſary to their common Off- ſpring, who have 
a Right to be nouriſhed, and maintained by 

them, 
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them, till they are able to provide for them- 

ſelves. 
+79. For the end of Onjunction, between Male 
and Female, being not barely Procreation, but 

the Continuation of the Species; this Conjun- 
ction betwixt Male and Female ought to laſt, e- 
ven after Procreation , ſo long as is neceſſary 
to the Nouriſhment and Support of the young 
Ones, who are to be ſuſtained by thoſe that got 
them, till they are able to ſhift and provide for 
themſelves. This Rule, which the infinite wiſe 
Maker hath ſet to the Works of his Hands, we 
find the inferiorCreatures ſteadily obey. In thoſe 
Fviviparous Animals which feed on Graſs, the 
Conj unction between Male and Female laſts no lon- 


"| Fer than the very Act of Copulation; becauſe 


the Teat of the Dam being ſufficient to nou- 
Fiſh the Young, till it be able to feed on Graſs, 
the Male only begets, but concerns not himſelf 
For the Female or Young, to whoſe Suſtenance 


[Fe can conttibute nothing. But in Beaſts of 


Prey the Conjunttion laſts longer: becauſe the 
Dam not being able well to ſubſiſt her ſelf, and 
Douriſh her numerous Oſpring by her own 
Frey alone, a more laborious, as well as more 
Hangerous way of living, than by feeding on 
Praſs, the Aſſiſtance of the Male is neceſſary 
1 o the Maintenance of their. common Family, 
Fhich cannot ſubſiſt till they are able to prey 
gor themſelves, but by the joynt Care of Male 
Ind Female. The ſame is to be obſerved in 
Birds (except ſome domeſtick Ones, where 
lenty of Food excuſes the Cock from feeding, 
Ind taking Care of the young Brood) whoſe 
oung needing Food in the Neſt, the Cock 
| 3 and 
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and Hen continue Mates , till the Young are 
able to uſe their Wing, and provide for them. 
ſelves. | 
80. And herein I think lies the chief, if not 
the only Reaſon , why the Male and Female in 
Mankind are tyed to a longer Conjunction than c- 
ther Creatures, viz. Becauſe the Female is ca- 
ble of conceiving, and de facto is commonly 
with Child again, and brings forth too a ney 
Birth, long before the former is out of a De. | 
pendency for Support on his Parents Help, 
and able to ſhift for himſelf, and has all the 
Aſſiſtance is due to him from his Parents; | 
whereby the Father, who is bound to take 
Care for thoſe he hath begot, is under an Ob. 
ligation to continue in conjugal Society with 
the ſame Woman longer than other Creatures 
whoſe Young being able to ſubſiſt of then. 
| ſelves, before the time of Procreation 2 
1 again, the conjugal Bond diſſolves of it ſelf}} 
1 and they are at Liberty, till Ehmen at his uſu] 
9 Anniverſary Seaſon ſummons them again un 
will | iþ chuſe new Mates. Wherein one cannot bu 
10 admire the Wiſdom of the great Creator, wh 
| having given to Man Foreſight, and an Abl 
[1 ty to lay up for the future, as well as to ſup! 
ö ik ply the preſent Neceſſity, hath made it necch 3 
ji ſary, that Society of Man and Wife ſhould be mi 
1... laſting, than of Male and Female amongſt ot} 
WY | Creatures; that ſo their Induſtry might { 
{i} Jv encouraged, and their Intereſt better unit4 
1 to make Proviſion and lay up Goods for the, 
717 Es common Iſſue , which nacertain Mixture, 4 
63 eaſy and frequent Solutions of conjugal Soci 
ty would mightily diſturb. oY 3 
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are St. But though theſe are Ties upon Ma- 
em. kind , which make the Conjugal Bonds more 
firm and laſting tn Man, than the other Species 
not! of Animals; yet it would give one Reaſon to 
- i |} enquire, why this mpact, where Procreation 
1 c- | and Education are ſecured, and Inheritance ta- 
ca- ken Care for, may not be made deter minable, 
only either by Conſent, or at a certain time, or up- 
new Jon certain Conditions, as well as any other 
De. voluntary Compacts, there being no Neceſſity 
elp, in the Nature of the thing, nor to the Ends 
the! of it, that it ſhould always be for Life; I 
nts; mean, to ſuch as are under no Reſtraint of any 
take! poſitive Law, which ordains all ſuch Contracts 
Ob. to be perpetual. 


with 82. But the Husband and Wife, though 
ures, Fthey have but one common Concern, yet ha- 
hem. Fving different Underſtandings, will unavoida- 
turm Ably ſometimes have different Wills too; it 


therefore being neceſſary that the laſt Deter- 
mination, z. e. the Rule, ſhould be placed 
omewhere ; it naturally falls to the Man's 


ſelf 11 
uſu913 
in 00 


t bu Phare, as the abler and the ſtronger. But 
„u his reaching but to the things of their common 
Abi Watereſt and Property, leaves the Wife in the 


Full and free Poſſeſſion of what by Contract is 
er peculiar Right, and gives the Husband no 
ore Power over her Life than ſhe has over 


o ſup 
necch 
e n 


- oth] is. The Power of the Husband being to far 
bt if Won that of an abſolute Monarch , that the 
Inite /e bas in many Caſes a Liberty to ſeparate 


om him; where natural Right, or their 
re, J entract allows it, whether that Contract be 
Soc) Wade by themſelves in the State of Nature, or 

the Cuſtoms or Laws of the Country they 
. Þ L 43 live 
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live in; and the Children upon ſuch Separati- 
on fall to the Father or Mother's Lot, as ſuch 
Contract does determine. 

83. For all the Ends of Marriage being to 
be obtained under politick Government, as 
well as in the State of Nature, the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate doth not abridge the Right or Power 
of either naturally neceſſary to thoſe Ends, 
viz. Procreation and mutual Support and Aſſi- 
ſtance whilſt they are together; but only de- 
cides any Controverſy that may ariſe between 
Man and Wife about them. If it were _ 


wiſe, and that abſolute Sovereignty and Power 
of Life and Death naturally belong'd to the 
Husband , and were neceſſary to the Society b. 
tween Man and Wife, there could be no Matri| ? 
mony in any of thoſe Countries where the! 
Husband is allow'd no ſuch abſolute Author 
ty. But the Ends of Matrimony requiring ng 
ſuch Power in the Husband, the Condition a 
njugal Society put it not in him, it being na 
at all neceſſary to that State. Conjugal Soci 
could ſubſiſt and attain its Ends without iti 
nay, Community of Goods, and the Power q 
ver them, mutual Aſſiſtance and Maintenanc #8 
and other things belonging to Cmjugal Sci 
might be varyed and regulated by that Conta 
which unites Man and Wife in that Society, 4% 
far as may conſiſt with Procreation and tif 
bringing up of Children till they could ſhift if 3 
themſelves; nothing being neceſſary to a] 
Society, that 1s not neceſſary to the Ends i} 3 
which it is made. | j 

84. The Society betwixt Parents and Child 
andęthe diſtinct Rights and Powers belong 
reſpect iq 
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reſpectively to them, I have treated of ſo large- 
ly, in the foregoing Chapter, that I ſhall not 

ch 8 dry ; | : 
here need to ſay any thing of it. And I think 
it is plain, that it is far different from a poli- 

tick Society. 

5 85. Maſter and Servant are Names as old as 
2 Hiſtory, but given to thoſe of far different 
ds. Condition; for a Freeman makes himſelf a 
e Servant to another, by ſelling him for a cer- 
tain time, the Service he undertakes to do, in 
exchange for Wages he is to receive: And 
her. though this commonly puts him into the Fa- 
mily of his Maſter, and under the ordinary 
Diſcipline thereof; yet it gives the Maſter but 


5 $a temporary Power over him, and no greater, 
Atti than what is contained in the Contra? between 

| cM. But there is another ſort of Servants, 
ori! © hich by a peculiar Name we call Saves, who 
8 ut | being Captives taken 1n a juſt War, are by the 
In 1 Right of Nature ſubjected to the abſolute Do- 


minion and arbitrary Power of their Maſters. 
Theſe Men having, as I fay, forfeited their 
T.ives, and with it their Liberties, and loſt 
Their Eſtates; and being in the State of Slavery, 
| Mot capable of any Property, cannot in that 
Ptate be conſidered as any part of Civil Society; 
The chief End whereof is the Preſervation of 


]Wroperty. | 


Ty 86. Let us therefore conſider a Maſter of a 
it Fuih with all theſe ſubordinate Relations of 
o e, Children, Servants, and Slaves, united un- 


hat Reſemblance ſoever it may have in its 


er the Domeftick Rule of a Family; which, 


Prder, Offices, and Number too, with a little 
ommonwealth, yet is very far from it, both 
L 3 | in 
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in its Conſtitution, Power and End: Or if it 
mult be thought a Monarchy, and the Paterfa- 
milias the abſolute Monarch in it, abſolute Mo- 
narchy will have but a very ſhattered and ſhort - 
Power, when *tis plain, by what has been ſaid | 
before, That the Maſter of the Family has a ve- 
ry diſtinct and differently limited Power, both * 
as to Time and Extent, over thoſe ſeveral © 
Perſons that are in it; for excepting the Slave 
(and the Family is as much a Family, and his 
Power as Paterſamilias as great, whether there 
be any Slaves in his Family or no) he has no 
L egiſlative Power of Life and Death over any of | | 

them, and none too but what a Miſtreſs of a Fami. 

ly may have as well as he. Andhecertainly can 
have no abſolute Power over the whole Family, 
who has but a very limitted one over every 
Individual in it. But how a Family, or any other 
Society of Men differ from that, which 1s pro- 
perly political Society, we ſhall beſt ſee, by con. 
ſidering wherein political Society it ſelf conſiſts. 
87. Man being born, as has been proved, 
with a Title to perfect Freedom, and an us 
controuled Enjoyment of all the Rights and 
Privileges of the Law of Nature, equally with 
any other Man, or Number of Men in th: 
World, hath by Nature a Power, not r* 
preſerve his Property, that is, his Life, Liber 
ty and Eſtate, againſt the Injuries and At 
tempts of other Men; but to judge of, and pi 
niſh the Breaches of that Law in others, as |t 
is perſwaded the Offence deſerves, even wit! 
Death itſelf, in Crimes where the Heinouſne! 
of the Fact, in his Opinion, requires it. BU 
becauſe no political Society can be, nor _ 
| WIthoh 
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without having in itſelf the Power to preſerve 
the Property, and in order thereunto, puniſh: 
the Offences of all thoſe of that Society; there, 
and there only is political Society, where every 
one of the Members hath quitted this natural 
Power, reſign'd it up into the Hands of the 
Community in all Caſes that exclude him not 
from appealing for Protection to the Law eſta- 
bliſhed by it. And thus all private Judgment 


of every particular Member being excluded, 
the Community comes to be Umpire, by ſet- 
* tled ſtanding Rules, indifferent, and the ſame 
to all Parties; and by Men having Authority 
from the Community, for the Execution of 
z thoſe Rules, decides all the Differences that 
may happen between any Members of that So- 
ciety concerning any Matter of Right; and 
* puniſhes thoſe Offences which any Member hath 
committed againſt the Society, with ſuch Pe- 
nalties as the Law has eſtabliſhed ; whereby it 
is eaſie to diſcern, who are, and who are not, 
in political Society together. Thoſe who ar . 
nited into one Body, and have a common cf 2. 
bliſn'd Law and Judicature to appeal with 
Authority to decide Controverſies began 
them, and puniſh Offenders, are in Gm! 5-:2- 
3 9 one with another: But thoſe who hays 10 
© ſi 


ch common Appeal, I mean on Earth, «rc 


$ ſtill in the ſtate of Nature, each being, where 
there is no other, Judge for himſelf, and Exc- 
cutioner; which is, as I have before ſhew'd it, 


the perfect ſtate of Nature. | 
88. And thus the Commonwealth comes by a 


Power to ſet down what Puniſhment ſhall belong 
to the ſeveral Tranſgreſſions which they think 
L 4 worthy 
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worthy of it, committed amongſt the Members 
of that Society, (which is the Power of making | 
Laws) as well as it has the Power to puniſh any 

Injury done unto any of its Members, by any 
one that is not of it, (which 1s the power of War | 

and Peace ;,) and all this for the Preſervation of 
the Property of all the Members of that Society, * 
as far as is poſſible. But though every Man who 
has enter'd into civil Society, and is become a 
memberofany Commonwealth has thereby quit. 
ted his Power to puniſh Offences, againſt the Law 
of Nature, in proſecution of his own privateJudg- 

ment, yet with the Judgment of Offences, which 
he has given up to the Legiſlative in all Caſes, 
where he can appeal to the Magiſtrate, he has 
given a Right to the Commonwealth to imploy |. 
his Force, for theexecution ofthe Judgments of 
the Commonwealth, whenever he ſhall be called 
to it; which indeed are his own Judgments, they 
being made by himſelf, or his Repreſentative. 
And herein we have the original of the ſegiſſa. 
tive and executive Power of civil Society, Which 
is to judge by ſtanding Laws, how far Offences 
are to be puniſhed, when committed within 
the Commmonwealth; and alſo to determine, 
by occaſional Judgments founded on the pre- 
ſent Circumſtances of the Fact, how far Inju- 
ries from without are to be vindicated; and 
in both theſe to imploy all the force of all the] 
Members, when there ſhall be need. | 
89. Whereever therefore any number of 
Men are ſo united into one Society, as to quit 
every one his executive power of the Law of 
Nature, and to reſign it to the publick, there 
and there only 1s a political, or civil Society. A . 
| | this 
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this is done, whereever any number of Men, 
in the ſtate of Nature, enter into Society to 
make one People, one Body politick, under 
one ſupream Government; or elſe when any 
one joyns himſelf to, and incorporates with any 
Government already made. For hereby he 
authorizes the Society, or which is all one, 
the Legiſlative thereof, to make Laws for him, 
as the publick good of the Society ſhall re- 
quire; to the Execution whereof, his own Aſ- 
fiſtance (as to his own Decrees) is due. And 
this puts Men out of a ſtate of Nature into that 
of a Commonwealth, by ſetting up a Judge on 
Earth, with Authority to determine all the 
Controverſies, and redreſs the Injuries, that 
may happen to any Member of the Common- 
monwealth; which Judge is the Legiſlative, or 
*Magiſtrates appointed by it. And whereever 
there are any number of Men, however aſſoci- 


| 


ated, that have no ſuch deciſive Power to ap- 
peal to, there they are ſtill in the fate of Na- 
ure. 

2 90. Hence it is evident, that abſolute Monar- 
*by, which by ſome Men is counted the only 
Government in the World, is indeed inconſi- 
Ment with civil Society, and ſo can be no form of 
Civil-Government at all. For the end of civil 


Fociety, being to avoid, and remedy thoſe in- 
| Tonveniencies of the ſtate of Nature, which 
neceſſarily follow from every Man's being 
Judge in his own Caſe, by ſetting up a known 
Authority, to which every one of that Society 
may appeal upon any Injury received, or Con- 
Troverlie that may ariſe, and which every one 
4 L 5 of 
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of the 1 Society ought to obey; whereever 
any Perſons are, who have not ſuch an Authori- 


ty to appeal to, for the deciſion of any Diffe- 
rence between them, there thoſe Perſons are 


{till in the ſtate of Nature. And ſo is every abſo- | | 
lute Prince in reſpect of thoſe who are under his 


Domimon. OS 
91. For he being ſuppos'd to have all, both 
legiſlativeandexecutive Power in himſelf alone, 
there is no Judge to be found, no appeal lies 
open to any one, who may fairly, and indiffe- 
rently, and with Authority decide, and from 
whoſe Deciſion Relief and Redreſs may be ex- 
pected of any Injury or Inconveniency, that may 
be ſuffered from the Prince, or by his Order : So 
that ſuch a Man, however intitled, Czar, or 
Grand Seignior, or how you pleaſe, is as much in 
the ſtate of Nature, with all under his Dominion, 
as he is with the reſt of Mankind. For where- 
ever any two Men are, who have no ſtanding 
Rule, and common Judge toappeal to on Earth, 
for thedetermination of Controverſies of Right 
betwixt them, there they are ſtil] in the ſtate of 


* Nature, and under all the inconveniencies of 
| It, 


+ The publick Power of all Society is above every Soul 
contained in the ſame Society; and the principal Uſe of 
that power is, to give Laws unto all that are under it, 
which Laws in ſuch Caſes we muſt obey, unleſs there bt 
reaſon ſhew'd which may neceſſarily inforce, that the Lam of 
Reaſon, or of God, doth injoyn the contrary, Hook. Eccl. 
Pol. 1. Sett. 16. : 

* To take away all ſuch mutual Grievances, Injuries 
and Wrongs, i.e. ſuch as attend Men in the ftate of 
Nature, There was no way but only growing into Compoſi- 
tion and Agreement amongſt themſelves, by ordaining } 2 
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ject, or rather Slave of an abſolute Prince: 
That whereas, in the ordinary ſtate of Na- 


ture, he has a Liberty to judge of his Right, 
and according to the beſt of his Power, to 


maintain it; now whenever his Property is 


invaded by the will and order of his Monarch, 


he has not only no Appeal, as thoſe in Society 
ought tohave, butas if he were degraded from 
the common ſtate of rational Creatures, is de- 
nied a Liberty to judge of, or to defend his 
Right; and ſo is expoſed to all the Miſery and 
Inconveniencies, that a Man can fear from one, 
who being in the unreſtrained ſtate of Nature, 
is yet corrupted with Flattery, and armed 
with Power. 

92. For he that thinks abſolute Power purifies 
Mens Bloods, and corrects the baſeneſs of hu- 


—_ 


kind of Government publick, and by yielding themſelves 
ſub ject thereunto, that unto whom they granted Authority 
to rule and govern, by them the Peace, Tranquillity and 
happy Eſtate of th2 reſt might be procured. Men always 
knew that where Force and Injury was offered, they might 
be Defenders of themſelves ; they knew that however Men 
may ſeek their own Commodity ; yet if this were done with 
Injury unto others, it was not 19 be ſuffered, but by all Men, 
and all good Means to be withſtood, Finally, they knew 
that no Man might in reaſon take upon him to determine 


bis own Right, and according to his own Determination + 


proceed in Maintenance thereof, in as muth as every Man 
is towards bimſelf, and ibem whom he greatly affects, 
partial; and therefore that Strifes and Troubles would 
be endleſs, except they gave their common Conſent all to 
be ordered by ſome, whom they ſhould agree upon, witkout 
which Conſent there would be no reaſon that one Man ſhould 
take upon him to be Lord or Fudge over another, Hooker's 
Eccl. Pol. LI. Sect. 10. 

L 6 man 
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It, with only this woful Difference to the Sub- 
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man Nature, need read but the Hiſtory of this, 
or any other Age to be convinced of the con- 
trary. He that would have been inſolent and 
injurious in the Woods of America, would not 
probably be much better in a Throne ; where 
perhaps Learning and Religion ſhall be found 
out to juſtifie all, that he ſhall do to his Sub- 
zects, and the Sword preſently ſilence all thoſe 
that dare queſtion it. For what the Protection 
of abſolute Monarchy is, what kind of Fathers of 
their Countries it makes Princes to be, and to 
what a degree of Happineſs and Security it 
carries Civil Society, where this ſort of Go- 
vernment is grown to perfection, he that will 
4 into the late Relation of Ceylon, may eaſily 
ce. 

93. In abſolute Monarchies indeed, as well as 
other Governments of the World, the Subjects 
have an Appeal to the Law, and Judges to de- 
cide any Controverſies, and reſtrain any Vio- 
lence that may happen betwixt the Subjects 
themſelves, one amongſt another. This eve- 
ry one thinks neceſlary, and believes he de- 
ſerves to be thought a declared Enemy to Soci- 
etyand Mankind, who ſhonld go about to take 
it away. But whether this be from a true Love 
of Mankind and Society, and ſuch a Charity 
as we owe all one to another, there is Reaſon 
to doubt. For this is no more, than what e- 
very Man, who loves his own Power, Profit, 
or Greatneſs, may and naturally muſt do, keep 
thoſe Animals from hurting, or deſtroying one 
another, who labour and drudge only for his 
Pleaſure and Advantage; and ſo aretaken care 
of, not out of any Love the Maſter = for 

them, 
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them, but Love of himſelf, and the Profit they 
bring him. For if it be asked, what Security, 
what Fence is there, in fuch a State, againſt the 
Violence and Oppreſſion of this abſolute Ruler ? The 
very Queſtion can ſcarce be born. They are 
ready to tell you, that it deſerves Death only 
to ask after Safety. Betwixt Subject and Sub- 
ject, they will grant, there muſt be Meaſures, 


Laws and judges, for their mutual Peace and 
Security: But as for the Ruler, he ought to be 


abſolute, and is above all ſuch Circumſtances; 
becauſes he has Power to do more Hurt and 
Wrong, 'tis right when he does it. To ask how 
you may be guarded from Harm, or Injury, on 


that ſide where the ſtrongeſt Hand is to do it, 
zs preſently the voice of Faction and Rebellion. 
As if when Men quitting the ſtate of Nature 
entered into Society, they agreed that all of 
them but one, ſhould be under the reſtraint of 
* Laws, bnt that he ſhould ſtill retain all the Li- 
| berty of the ſtate of Nature, increaſed with 
| Power, and made licentious by Impunity. This 
is to think, that Men are ſo fooliſh, that they 
take care to avoid what Miſchiefs may be done 
them by Pole-Cats, or Foxes; but are content, 
2 nay think it Safety, to be devoured by Lions. 


94. But whatever Flatterers may talk to a- 


= muze Peoples Underſtandings, it hinders not 
* Men from feeling ; and when they perceive, 
that any Man in what Station ſoever, is out of 
the Bounds of the civil Society which they are 
of, and that they have no Appeal on Earth a- 
gainſt any Harm, they may receive from him, 
they are apt to think themſelves in the ſtate of 


Nature, in reſpect of him, whom they find to 
1 be 
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be ſo; and to take Care as ſoon as they can, 


to have that Safety and Security in civil Society, 


for which it was firſt inſtituted, and for which 


only they entered into it. And therefore, * 


though perhaps at firſt, (as ſhall be ſhewed 
more at large hereafter in the following part 
of this Diſcourſe) ſome one good and excellent 
Man having got a Preheminency amongſt the 
reſt, had this Difference paid to his Goodneſs 
and Vertue, as to a kind of natural Authority, 
that the chief Rule, with Arbitration of their 
Differences, by a tacit Conſent devolved into 


his Hands, without any other Caution, but the |}. 


Aſſurance they had of his Uprightneſs and 
Wiſdom ; yet when time, giving Authority, 
and (as ſome Men would perſwade us,) Sacred- 
neſs to Cuſtoms, which the negligent, and un- 
foreſceing Innocence of the firſt Ages began, 
had brought in Succeſſors of another Stamp, 


the People finding their Properties not ſecure | 


under the Government, as then it was, (where- 
as Government has no other end but the pre- 
ſervation of * Property) could never be ſafe 
nor at reſt, nor think themſelves in civil Society, 


— 
r >> SES. 2 * SL. — 


* At the firſt, when ſome certain kind of Regiment ma 
once appointed, it may be that nothing was then farther 
thought upon for the manner of governing, but all permit. 
ted unto their Wiſdom and Diſcretion, which were to Rule, 
ti by Experience they found this for all Parts very inconve- 
nuent, ſo as the thing which they had deviſed for a Remety, 
did indeed but increaſe the Sore, which it ſhould have cured, 
They ſaw, that to live by one Man's Will, became the 
cauſe of all Mens Miſery. This conſtrained them 10 
come unto Laws, wherein all Men might ſee their Dut) 
beforehand, and know the Penalties of tranſgreſſing them 
Hookers Eccl, Pol. L. 1. Sect. 10. | 
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till the Legiſlature was placed in collective Bo- 
dies of Men, call them Senate, Parliament, or 
what you pleaſe. By which Means every ſin- 
gle Perſon became ſubject, equally with other 
the meaneſt Men, to thoſe Laws, which he 
himſelf, as part of the Legiſlative, had eſta- 
bliſned; nor could any one, by his own Au- 
thority avoid the force of the Law, when once 
made; nor by any pretence of Superiority 
plead Exemption, thereby to licenſe his own, 
or the Miſcarriages of any of his Dependents. 
| No Man in civil Society can be exempted from the 


thinks fit, and there be no Appeal on Earth, 
for Redreſs or Security againſt any Harm he 
ſhall do: I ask, whether he be not perfectly ſtill 
in the ſtate of Nature, and ſo can be no Part or 
Member of that civil Society; unleſs any one will 
|} fay, the ſtate of Nature and civil Society are 
one and the ſame thing, which I have never 
ũvyet found any one ſo greata patronof Anarchy 
as to affirm. 


— * _ 


I Civil Law being the Att of the whole Body politick, 
* doth therefore over-rule each ſeveral part of the ſame 
Body Hooker ibid. 


Laws of it. For if any Man may do, what he 
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CHA P. VIII. 
Of the Beginning of Political 


Societies. 


95. E N being, as has been ſaid, by Na- 
ture, all free, equal, and independent, 
no one can be put out of this Eſtate, and ſub- 
jected to the political Power of another, with- 
out his own Conſent. The only Way where- } 
by any one deveſts himſelf of his natural Liber- | 
ty, and puts on the Bonds of civil Society is by a- 
greeing with other Men to joyn and unite into 
a Community, for their comfortable, ſafe, and 
peaceable Living one amongſt another, in a ſe- 
cure Enjoyment of their Properties, and a 
greater Security againſt any, that are not of 
it. This any number of Men may do, becauſe I 
it iojures not the Freedom of the reſt ; they 
are left as they were in the Liberty of the ſtate 
of Nature. When any number of Men have 
ſo conſented to make one Community or Government, 
they are thereby preſently incorporated, and 
make one Body politick, wherein the Majority 
have a Right to act and conclude the reſt. 

96. For when any number of Men have, by 
the conſent of every individual, made a Gmmur 
nity, they have thereby made that Gmmunity 
one Body, with a Power to act as one Body, 
which is only by the will and determination of 
the Majority. For that which acts any Commu- 
nity, being only the conſent of the W 
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of it, and it being neceſſary to that which is one 
Body to move one way; It is neceſſary the Body 
ſhould move that way whither the great- 
er force carries it, which 1s the conſent of the 
Majority : Or elſe it is impoſſible it ſhould 
act or continue one Body, one Community, which 
the conſent of every individual that united into 
it, agreed that it ſhould; and ſo every one is 
bound by that conſent to be concluded by the 


3 Majority. And therefore we ſee , that in Aſ- 


2 ſemblies, impowered to act by poſitive Laws, 
where no number is ſet by that politive Law 


which impowers them, the Act of the Majority 
| paſſes for the Act of the whole, and of courſe 
# determines, as having by the Law of Nature 
and Reaſon, the Power of the whole. 


97. And thus every Man, by conſenting 


with others to make one Body Politick under 
one Government, puts himſelf under an Obli- 
2 gation, to every one of that Society, to ſub- 
mit to the determination of the Majority, and 
to be concluded by it; or elſe this original m- 
pact, whereby he with others incorporates into 
Zone Society, would ſignifie nothing, and be no 
: Comred, 
ther Ties, than he was in before in the State of 
Nature. For what appearance would there be 
of any Compact? What new Engagement if 
he were no farther tied by any decrees of the 
Society, than he himſelf thought fit, and did 
actually conſent to? This would be ſtill as 
great a Liberty, as he himſelf had before his 


if he be left Free, and under no o- 


ompact, or any one elſe in the State of Na- 


ture hath, who may ſubmit himſelf, and con- 
Jent to any acts of it if he thinks fit. 


98. For 
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98. For if the conſent of the Majority ſhall not, 
in Reaſon, be received, as the att of the whole, 
and conclude every individual; nothing but 
the conſent of every individual can make any 
thing to be the act of the whole: But ſuch a 


conſent is next impoſſible ever to be had, if 


we conſider the Infirmities of Health, and a- 


vocations of Buſineſs, which in a Number, 
though much leſs than that of a Commonwealth, 
will neceſſarily keep many away from the pub- 
lick Aſſembly. To which if we add the variety 
of Opinions, and contrariety of Intereſts, which 
unavoidably happen in all Collections of Men, 
the coming into Society upon ſuch terms 
would be only like Cato's coming into the 
Theatre, only to go out again. Such a Con- 
ſtitution, as this, would make the mighty Le- 
viathan of a ſhorter Duration, than the feebleſt 
Creatures ; and not let it outlaſt the day it 


was born in: Which cannot be ſuppos'd, till] 
we can think, that Rational Creatures ſhould |; 
deſire and conſtitute Societies only to be dif- [7 


ſolved. For where the majority cannot con- 
clude the reſt, there they cannot act as one Bo- 
dy, and conſequently will be immediately dif 
ſolved again. 


99. Whoſoever therefore out of a ſtate of | 


Nature unite into a mmunity, muſt be under- 
ſtood to give up all the Power, neceſſary to 
the ends for which they unite into Society, to 
the majority of the Community, unleſs they ex. 
preſly agreed in any number greater than the 


Majority. And this is done by barely agree. 


ing to unite into one Political Society, which is al * 


the Compatt that is, or needs be, between thi 


Individuals} 2 


* ſhould do ſo, becauſe all Men 
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Individuals, that enter into, or make up a 
Commonwealth. And thus that, which begins 
and actually conſtitutes any Political Society, is no- 
thing but the conſent of any number of Free- 
men capable of a majority to unite and incor- 
porate into ſuch a Society. And this is that, 
and that only, which did, or could give begin- 
ning to any lawful Government in the World. 
100. To this I find two Objections made. 
Firſt, That there are no Inſtances to be found in 
Story, of a CGrmpany of Men Independent, and equal 
one among ſt another, that met together, and in this 
way began and ſet up a Government. 
Secondly, Tis impoſſible of Right, that Men 
eing born under Go- 
vernment, they are to ſubmit to that, and are not 


2 at liberty to begin a new one. 


101. To the firſt there is this to anſwer, 
That it is not at all to be wonder'd, that Hi- 


# Rory gives us but a very little account of Men, 


that lived together in the State of Nature. The 


Inconveniencies of that Condition, and the 


Love, and want of Society no ſooner brought 


any number of them together, but they pre- 


ſently united, and incorporated, if they de- 


ſigned to continue together. And if we may 
not ſuppoſe en ever to have been in the State 
of Nature, becauſe we hear not much of them 


in ſuch a State, we may as well ſuppoſe the 


Armies of Salmanaſſer, or Xerxes were never 


Children, becauſe we hear little of them, till 


they were Men, and imbodied in Armies. Go- 
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vernment is every where antecedent to Re- 


cords, and Letters ſeldom come in amongſt a 


People, till a long continuation of Civil Socie- 
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ty has, by other more neceſſary Arts, provid- 
ed for their Safety, Eaſe, and Plenty. And 
then they begin to look after the Hiſtory of 


their Founders, and ſearch into their Original, 
when they have out- lived the memory of it. 
For *tis with Gmmonwealths as with particular 


Perſons, they are commonly ignorant of their 
own Births and Infancies : And if they know any 
thing of their Original, they are beholding, for 
it to the accidental Records, that others have 
kept of it. And thoſe that we have, of the 
beginning of any Polities in theWorld, except- 
ing that of the Jews, where God himſelf im- 


mediately interpos'd, and which favours not | 


at all paternal Dominion, are all either plain 
inſtances of ſuch a beginning, as I have men- 
tioned, or at leaſt have manifeſt footſteps of 
If. 3 | 
102. He muſt ſhew a ſtrange inclination to 
deny evident matter of Fact, when it agrees 
not with his Hypotheſis, who will not allow, 
that the beginning of Rome and Venice were by 
the uniting together of ſeveral Men free and 
independent one of another, amongſt whom 
there was no natural Superiority or Subjection. 
And if Joſephus Acoſta's word may be taken, he 
tells us, that in many parts of America there 
was no Government at all. There are great and 
apparent Conjettures, ſays he, that theſe Men, ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe of Peru, for à long time had neither 
Kings nor Commonwealths, but lived in Troops, 4 
they do this day in Florida, the Cheriquanas, 
thoſe of Braſil, and many other Nations, which hav: 
no certain Kings, but as occaſion is offered in Peact 


or War, they chooſe their Captains as they pleaſe, | 
| 1. c. 25. 
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1. c. 25. If it be ſaid, that every Man there 
was born ſubject to his Father, or the head of 
his Family. That the ſubjection due from a 
Child to a Father, took not away his Freedom 
of uniting into what Political Society he thought 
fit, has been already proved. But be that as 
it will, theſe Men, 'tis evident, were actually 
Free; and whatever Superiority ſome Politici- 
ans now would place in any of them, they them- 
ſelves claimed it not ; but by conſent were all 
equal, till by the ſame conſent they ſet Rulers 
over themſelves. So that their Politict Societies 
all began from a voluntary Union, and the mu- 
tual agreement of Men freely acting in the 
choice of their Governors, and forms of Go- 
vernment. 


103. And !] hope thoſe who went away from 


7 Sparta with Palantus, mentioned by Juſtin I. 3. 


C. 4. will be allowed to have been Freemen Ju- 
dependent one of another, and to have ſet up a 
Government over themſelves, by their own 
Conſent. Thus I have given ſeveral Examples 


L out of Hiſtory, of People Free and in the State of 


Nature, that being met together incorporated 


= began a Common-wealth. And if the want 


of ſuch inſtances be an Argument to prove that 
2 Government were not, nor could not be ſo be- 
* gun, I ſuppoſe the Contenders for Paternal 


Empire were better let it alone, than urge it 


2 againſt natural Liberty. For if they can give 
2 ſo many inſtances, out of Hiſtory, of Govern- 
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ments begun upon paternal Right, I think 


(though at beſt an Argument from what has 
been, to what ſhould of right be, has no great 


force) one micht, without any great danger, 
yield 
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yield them the cauſe. But if I might adviſe 
them in the Caſe, they would do well not to 
ſearch too much into the Original of Governments, |” 
as they have begun de facto, leſt they ſhould | 
find at the foundation of moſt of them, ſome. þ 
thing very little favourable to the deſign they F 
3 and ſuch a Power as they contend |} 
Or. | ' 5 
Isg. But to conclude, Reaſon being plain 1 
on our ſide, that Men are naturally Free, and | 
the Examples of Hiſtory ſhewing, that the 
Governments of the World, that were begun in |? 
Peace, had their beginning laid on that Foun- F 
dation, and were made by the Conſent of the Pei. 
ple; There can be little room for doubt, either 
where the Right is, or what has been the Opi 
nion, or Practice of Mankind, about the fir 
erecting of Governments. Las | 
105. I will not deny, that if we look back a5 
far as Hiſtory will direct us, towards the 0. 
riginal of Commonwealths, we ſhall generally find“ 
them under the Government and Adminiſtrs 
tion of one Man. And Iam alſo apt to believe, 
that where a Family was numerous enough to! 
ſubſiſt by itſelf, and continued entire together 
without mixing with others, as it often hap-“ 
pens, where there is much Land, and few Peo-| ? 
ple, the Government commonly began in the] 
Father. For the Father having, by the Lauf 
of Nature, the ſame Power with every Man 
elſe to puniſh, as he thought fit, any Offences 2 
againſt that Law, might thereby puniſh hi 
tranſgreſſing Children, even when they were 
Men, and out of their Pupilage; and they v 
were very likely to ſubmit to his r 
an 
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and all joyn with him againſt the Offender, in 
their turns, giving him thereby Power to Ex- 
2? ecute his Sentence againſt any tranſgreſſion, 
and ſo in effect make him the Law-Maker, and 
$ Governor over all, that remained in Con- 


junction with his Family. He was fitteſt to 


4 be truſted; Paternal affection ſecured their 


Property, and Intereſt under his Care; and 
the Cuſtom of obeying him, in their Childhood, 
made it eaſier to ſubmit to him, rather than to 
any other. If therefore they muſt have one to 


rule them, as Government is hardly to be a- 
| voided amongſt Men that live together; who 
ſo likely to be the Man, as he that was their 
common Father; unleſs Negligence, Cruelty, 
or any other defect of Mind, or Body made 
him unfit for it? But when either the Father 
died, and left his next Heir, for want of Age, 
s Wiſdom, Courage, or any other Qualities, leſs 
fit for Rule; or where ſeveral Familes met, 


and conſented to continue together ; There 


F*tis not to be doubted, but they uſed their na- 
7 tural Freedom, to ſet up him, whom they judg- 
ed the ableſt, and moſt likely, to Rule well o- 
ver them. Conformable hereunto we find the 
People of America, who (living out of the reach 
Jof the Conquering Swords, and ſpreading do- 
mination of the two great Empires of Peru and 
#exico) enjoy'd their own natural Freedom, 
though, careris paribus, they commonly prefer 
the Heir of their deceaſed King; yet if they 
Find him any way weak, or uncapable , they 


re! Fpalſs him by, and ſer up the ſtouteſt, and bra- 


It 


ul 3 


& Felt Man for their Ruler. 


106. Thus, 
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106. Thus, though looking back as far as 
Records give us any account of peopling the 
World, and the Hiſtory of Nations, we com- 


; 
monly find the Government to be in one Hand, 
yet it deſtroys not that which I afirm , vis. 1 
That the Beginning of politick Society depends | # 
upon the Conſent of the Individuals, to joyn | “ 
into, and make one Society ; who, when they 
are thus incorporated, might ſet up what 
Form of Government they thought fit. But 
this having given Occaſion to Men to miſtake, 
and think, that by Nature Government was 
monarchical , and belong'd to the Father, it 
may not be amiſs here to conſider, why People | *F1 
in the beginning generally pitch'd upon this | Ft 
Form, which though perhaps the Father's Pre. . 
heminency might in the firſt Inſtitution of | Fc 
ſome Commonwealths, give a riſe to, and place 
in the beginning, the Power in one Hand yet | XC 
it is plain that the Reaſon, that continued the | . 
Form of Government in a ſingle Perſon, was not 
any Regard, or Reſpect to paternal Authority; 
ſince all petty Monarchies, that is, almoſt all 
Monarchies, near their Original, have been 
commonly, at leaſt upon occaſion, Elective. 

107. Firſt then, in the beginning of thing, 
the Father's Government of the Childhood of 
thoſe ſprung from him, having accuſtomed 
them to the Rule of one Man, and taught then 
that where it was exerciſed with Care and 
Skill, with Affection and Love to thoſe unde! 
it, it was ſufficient to procure and preſerve t 
Men all the political Happineſs they ſoueglt 
for in Society. It was no wonder that the) 
ſhould pitch upon, an] naturally run . tha 
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Form of Government, which from their In- 
[3 fancy they had been all accuſtomed to; and 
4 which, by Experience, they had found both ea- 
Z fie and ſafe. To which, if we add, that A- 
© narchy being ſimple, and moſt obvious to Men, 
| whom neither Experience had inſtructed in 
Forms of Government, nor the Ambition or 
4 Inſolence of Empire had taught to beware of 
the Encroachments of Prerogative, or the In- 
conveniencies of abſolute Power, which Monar- 
chy in Succeſſion was apt to lay claim to, and 
bring upon them; it was not at all ſtrange, that 
| | they ſhonld not much trouble themſelves, to 
think of Methods of reſtraining any Exorbi— 
Frances of thoſe to whom they had given the Au- 
thority over them, and of balancing the Power 
of Government, by placing ſeveral parts of it 
in different Hands. They had neither felt the 
Oppreſſion of tyrannical Dominion, nor did the 
fa ſhion of the Age, nor their Poſſeſſions, or way 
pfliving, (whichafforded little Matter for Cove- 
Rouſneſs or Ambition) give them any Reaſon to 
apprehend or provide againſt it; and therefore 
Ftis no wonder they put themſelves into ſuch a 
Frame of Government , as was not only, as I 
Waid, moſt obvious and ſimple, but alſo beſt 
uited to their preſent State and Condition; 
Fhich ſtood more in need of Defence againſt 
Foreign Invaſions and Injuries, than of Multi- 
plicity of Laws. The Equality of a ſimple 
Poor way of living, confining their Deſires 
Fithin the narrow Bounds of each Man's ſmall 
Property, made few Controverſies, and ſo no 
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after the Execution of Juſtice, where there were 
but few Treſpaſles, and few Offenders. Since 


then thoſe, who liked one another ſo well as to 


joyn into Society, cannot but be ſuppoſed to 
have ſome Acquaintance and Friendſhip toge. 


ther, and ſome Truſt one in another; they could N 


not but have greater Apprehenſions of others, 
than of one another : And therefore their firſ 
Care and Thought cannot but be ſuppoſed to 
be, how to ſecure themſelves againſt foreign 
Force. *Twas natural for them to put them- 
ſelves under a Frame of Government, Which might 
beſt ſerve to that End; and chuſe the wiſeſt 


and braveſt Man to conduct them in their Wars, 4 f 


and lead them out againſt their Enemies, and 
in this chiefly be their Ruler. 


108. Thus we ſee, that the Kings of the Jr. 
dians in America, which is ſtill a Pattern of the 
firſt Ages in Aſia and Europe, whilſt the Inha- 
bitants were too few for the Country, and 


want of People and Money gave Men no Temp 


tation to enlarge their Poſſeſſions of Land, of £ 


conteſt for wider Extent of Ground, are lite“ 
more than Generals of their Armies ; and though 


and in time of Peace they exerciſe very littl: 


Dominion, and have but a very moderate Sol 3 
vereignty, the Reſolutions of Peace and Wa ; 


being ordinarily either in the People, or in: 
Council. Though the War itſelf, which admit 
not of Plurality of Governours, naturally de 
volves the Command into the KX:»g's ſole Authorit) 

109. And thus in Mael it ſelf, 
neſs of their Judges, and firſt Kings ſeems to han 


been to be Captains in Wir, and Leaders of th i 
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Armies; which, (beſides what is ſignifyed by 
going out and in before the People, which was, to 


march forth to War, and home again in the 
Heads of their Forces) appears plainly in the 


| Story of Jephtha. The Ammonites making War 


upon Iſrael, the Gileadites in fear fend to Jeph- 
tha, a Baſtard of their Family whom they had 
* caſt off, and article with him, if he will aſſiſt 
them againſt the Ammonites, to make him th 
Ruler; which they do in theſe Words, A 
the People made him Head and Captain over them, 
; Judg. xi. 11. which was, as it ſeems, all one as 
to be Judge. And he judged Iſrael, Judg. Xit. 7. 
that is, was their Captain-General ſix Years, So 
when Jotham upbraids the Shechemites with the 
Obligation they had to Gideon, who had been 
their Judge and Ruler, he tells them, He fought 
¶Jor you, and adventured his Life far, and delivered 
Hon out of the Hands of Midian, Judg. ix. 17. 
Nothing mentioned of him, but what he did as 
a General: and indeed that is all is found in his 


| WHiſtory, or in any of the reſt of the Judges. 


And Abimelech particularly is called King, tho? 
mt moſt he was but their General. And when, 
Peing weary of the ill Conduct of Samuc!'s Sons, 
the Children of Yael deſired a King, like all the 
Nations to judge them, and to go out before them, 
$14 to fight their Battels, 1 Sam. viii 20. God 
ranting their Deſire, ſays to Szmuel, I will 
Erd thee a Man, and thou ſhalt anoint him to be 
Ebtain over my People Iſrael, that he may ſave my 
Feople out of the Hands of the Philiſtines, c. ix. 


F. 16. As if the only Buſineſs of a King had 


Pen to lead out their Armies, and fight in 
heir Defence; and accordingly at his Inangu- 
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ration pouring a Vial of Oyl upon him, de. 
clares to Saul, that the Lord had anointed him to 
be Captain over his Inheritance, C. x. v. 1. And 
therefore thoſe, who after Saul's being ſolemn- 
ly choſen and ſaluted Ning by the Tribes at A.- 
pah, were unwilling to have him their King, | 
make no other Objection but this, Hm ſhall this | 
Man ſave us? v. 27. as if they ſhould have 
ſaid, This Man is unfit to be our Xing, not ha- | » 
ving Skill and Conduct enough in War, to be 
able to defend us. And when God reſolved 
to transfer the Government to David, It 1s in 
theſe Words, But now thy Kingdom ſhall not con- 
tinue: The Lord hath ſought him a Man after his | 
own Heart, and the Lord hath commanded him to be 
Captain over his People, c. Xill. v. 14. As if the 
whole Kingly Authority were nothing elſe but to 
be their General: And therefore the Tribes who 
had ſtuck to Sau!'s Family, aud oppoſed D. 
vid's Reign, when they came to Hebron with 
Terms of Submiſſion to him, they tell him, 4. 
mongſt other arguments they had to ſubmit to 
him as to theirKing, That he was 1n effect their 
King in Saul's time, and therefore they had 10 
reaſon but to receive him as their King non, 
Alſo (lay they) in time paſt, when Saul was Kin; 
over us, thou waſt he that leddeſt out and brout' 
teſt in Iſrael, and the Lord ſaid unto thee , ti 
ſhalt feed my People Iſrael, and thou ſhalt be a Cir 
tain over Iſrael. 
110. Thus, whether 2 Family by degres 

rem up into a Commonwealth , and the father 
Authority being continued on to the elder > 
every one in his turn growing up under it, tf N 
citly ſubmitted to it, and the Eaſineſs and 5 I 
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| quality of it not offending any one, every one 
acquieſced, till time ſeemed to have confirmed 
it, and ſettled a right of Succeſſion by Preſcri- 
ption; or whether ſeveral Families, or the 
Deſcendants of ſeveral Families, whom Chance, 
Neighbourhood, or Buſineſs brought together, 
uniting into Society, the need of a General, 
- whoſe Conduct might defend them againſt their 
Enemies ii War, and the great Confidence 
the Innocence and Sincerity of that poor but 
vertuous Age, (ſuch as are almoſt all thoſe 
which begin Governments, that ever come to 
1 laſt in the World) gave Men one of another, 
made the firſt Beginners of Commonwealths 
generally put the Rule into one Man's Hand, 


without any other expreſs Limitation or Re- 


ſtraint, but what the Nature of the thing, and 
* the End of Government required : which ever 
of thoſe it was that at firſt put the Rule into 
*the Hand of a ſingle Perſon, certain it is no 


„body was intruſted with it but for the publick 


| ZGood and Safety, and to thoſe Ends in the 

Infancies of Commonwealths commonly uſed 

it. And unleſs thoſe who had it had done fo, 

= Societies could not have ſubſiſted ; with- 

out ſuch nurſing Fathers tender and careful of 
the Publick Weale, all Governments would 
have ſunk under the Weakneſs and Infirmities 

of their Infancy, and the Prince and the Peo- 
ple had ſoon periſhed together. 


5] #F 111. But though the Golden Age (before vain 
Ambition, and amor ſceleratus habendi, evil Con- 


* upiſcence had corrupted Mens Minds into a 


| (1 = 
| 5 Virtue, and conſequently better Governours, 


iſtake of true Power and Honour) had more 


lit 
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as well as leſs vicious Subjects; and there wax 
then no ſtretching Prerogative on the one ſide, to 
oppreſs the People; nor conſequently on the 
other, any Diſpute about Privilege, to leſlen 
or reſtrain the Power of the Magiſtrate, 


and fo no Conteſt betwixt Rulers and People 


about Governours or Government: Yet, when 
Ambition and Luxury in future Ages * would 
retain and increaſe the Power, without doing 
the Buſineſs for which it was given; and ai- 
ded by Flattery, taught Princes to have diſtin 
and ſeparate Intereſts from their People, Men 
found it neceſſary to examine more carefully 
the Original and Rights of Government; and to 
find out ways to reſtrain the Exorbitances , and 
prevent the Abuſes of that Power, which they 
having intruſted in another's Hands only for 
their own Good they found was made uſe of to 
hurt them. 


112. Thus we may ſee how probable it is, | 


that People that were naturally free, and by 
their own Conſent either ſubmitted to the Go. 
vernment of their Father, or united together 
out of different Families to make a Govern. 


— 


* At ſirſt, when ſome certain kind of Regi ment mii 
once approved, it may be nothing was then farther thought 
upon for the manner of governing, but all permitted un 


2berr Wiſdom and Diſcretion which were to Rule, til | 


Experience they found this for all Parts very inconvenient, 
ſo as the thing which they had deviſed for a Remedy, did in 


deed but increaſe the Sore which it ſhould have cured. T | 
ſaw, that to live by one Man's Will, became the Cauſe 


of all Mens Miſery. This conſtrained them to come i 
20 Laws wherein all Men might ſee their Duty beforehan!, 
and know the Penalties of tranſgreſſing them, Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Set. 10. 

| ment, 
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ment, ſhould generally put the Rule into one 
Man's Hauds, and chuſe to be under the Con- 
duct of a ſingle Perſon, without ſo much as by 
expreſs Conditions limiting or regulating his 
Power, which they thought ſa fe enough in his 
Honeſty and Prudence. Though they never 
dream'd of Monarchy being Jure Divino, which 


we never heard of among Mankind, till it was 
revealed to us by the Divinity of this laſt Age; 
nor ever allowed paternal Power to have a 
Right to Dominion, or to be the Foundation 
of all Government. And thus much may ſuf- 
= fice to ſnew, that as far as we have any Light 


from Hiſtory, we have reaſon to conclude, 


been laid in the Conſent of the People. I fay 
peaceful, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion in another 
Place to ſpeak of Conqueſt, which ſome eſteem 


| that all peaceful beginnings of Government have 


| a way of beginning of Governments. 


* The other Objettion I find urged againſt the be- 
Finning of Polities, in the way I have mentioned, is 
this, VIZ. 
* 113. That all Men being born under Government, 
© ſome or other, it is impoſſible any of them ſhould e- 
| ] ver be free, and at liberty to unite together, and 
beg in a new one, or ever be able to erect a lamſul 
Government. 
> If this Argument be good; I ask, how came 


4 ſo many lawful Monarchies into the World ? 
For if any body, upon this Suppoſition, can 


ſhew me any one Man in any Age of the 
World free to begin a lawful Monarchy ; I 
will be bound to ſhew him ten other free Men 
gat liberty, at the ſame time to unite and be- 
Sin a new Government under a regal, or any 
| M 4. other 
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other Form. It being Demonſtration, that if] 
any one, born under the Dominion of another, || 
may be ſo ſree as to have a Right to command 
others in a new and diſtinct Empire ; every 
one that is born under the Dominion of an Other 
may be fo free too, and may become a Ru- 
ler, or Subject, of a diſtin& ſeparate Go- 
vernment. And ſo by this their own Princi- 
ple, either all Men, however born, are free, or 
Elſe there is but one lawful Prince, one lawful 
Government in the World. And then they 
have nothing to do but barely to ſhew us, 
which that is Which when they have done, | 
doubt not but all Mankind will eaſily agree to 
pay Obedience to him. | 

114. Though it be a ſufficient Anſwer to 
their Objection to ſhew, that it involves them 
in the ſame Difficulties that it doth thoſe, they 
ue it againſt ; yet I ſhall endeavour to diſco | 
ver the weakneſs of this Argument a little far. 
ther. 

All Alen, Tay they, are born under Government, 
and therefore they cannot be at Liberty to begin anew 
one. Every one is born a Subject to his Father, or hi 
Prince, and is therefore under the perpetual tie of 
Subjection and Allegiance. *Tis plain Mankind 
never owned nor conſidered any ſuch natural 
Subjection that they were born in, to one or to 
the other that tied them, without their own 
Conſents, to a Subjection to them and their 
Heirs. 

115. For there are no Examples ſo frequent 
in Hiſtory, both ſacred and prophane, as thoſe 
of Men withdrawing themſelves, and their O- | 


bedience, from the Juriſdiction they were born 
under, 
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under, and the Family or Community they 
„were bred up in, and ſezting up new Governments 
in other Places; from whence ſprang all that 
number of petty Commonwealths in the Begin- 
ning of Ages, and which always multiplied, as 
long as there was room enough, till the ſtronger, 
or more fortunate, ſwallowed the weaker; and 
” thoſe great ones again breaking to Pieces, diſ- 
r| © ſolveintoleſſer Dominions. All which are ſo 
many Teſtimonies againſt paternal Sovereign- 
ty, and plainly prove, That it was not the na- 
„ tural right of the Father deſcending to his Heirs, 
„ that made Governments in the Beginning, ſince 
0, tit was impoſſible, upon that Ground, there ſhould 

have been ſo many little Kingdoms; all muſt have 


67 


* 


been but only one univerſal Monarchy, if Men 

had not been at Liberty to ſeparate themſelves 
from their Families, and the Government, be 
it what it will, that was ſet up in it, and go 
and make diſtinct Commonwealths and other 

| * Governments, as they thought fit. 

5 116. This has been the practice of the World 
from its firſt beginning to this day; Nor is it 
now any more Hindrance to the freedom of 
Mankind, that they are born under conſtituted 
id! 1 and ancient Polities, that have eſtabliſhed Laws, 
and ſet Forms of Government, than if they 
to were born in the Woods, amongſt the uncon- 

fined Inhabitants, that run looſe in them. For 
ir thoſe, who would perſuade us, that by being 
Horn under any Government, we are naturally Sub- 
nt 2 yetts to it, and have no more any Title or Pre- 
ſe Þ tence to the freedom of the ſtate of Nature, 
O- have no other reaſon (bating that of paternal 
ni Power, which we have already anſwer'd) to 
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produce for it, but only, becauſe our Fathers 
or Progenitors paſſed away their natural Liber- 
ty, and thereby bound up themſelves and their 
Poſterity to a perpetual Subjection to the Go- 
vernment, which they themſelves ſubmitted 
to. *Tis true, that whatever Engagements or 
Promiſes any one has made for himſelf, he is 
under the Obligation of them, but camot by | 
any Cmpatt whatſoever, bind his Children or Po- 
ſterity. For his Son, when a Man, being alto- 
gether as free as the Father, any Act of 
the Father can no more give away the liberty of 
the Son, than it can of any Body elſe : He may 
indeed annex ſuch Conditions to the Land, he 
enjoyed as a Subject of any Commonwealth, as 
may oblige his Son to be of that Community,, 
if he will enjoy thoſe Poſſeſſions which were 
his Father's; becauſe that Eſtate being his Fa- 
ther's Property, he may diſpoſe, or ſettle it, 


as he pleaſes. 
117. And this has generally given the occa- 


on to miſtake in this Matter; becauſe Com- 
wealths not permitting any part of their Do- 
minions to be diſmembred, nor to be enjoyed 1 
by any but thoſe of their Community, the Son 1 
cannot ordinarily enjoy the Poſſeſſion of his Fa» 4 
ther, but under the ſame Terms his Father T 
did; by becoming a member of the Society; % 
whereby he puts himſelf preſently under the o- : 
yernment, he finds there eſtabliſhed, as much 
as any other Subject of that Commonwealth. 
And thus the Conſent of Freemen, born under Go- 
vernment, Which only makes them Members of it, 
being given ſeparately in their Turns, as each 
comes to be of Age, and not in a Multitude 8 
together; 


7 
3 
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$ 


. 
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= 718. But, 'tis plain, Governments themſelyes 
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together; People take no Notice of it, and 


thinking it not done at all, or not neceſſary, 


— 


conclude they are naturally Subjects as they are 


3 underſtand it otherwiſe; they claim 20 Pomer 
over the Son, becauſe of that they had over the Fa- 


ther, nor look on Children as being their Sub- 

jects, by their Fathers being ſo. If a Subject 
of England have a Child, by an Engliſh Woman 
in France, whoſe Subject is he? Not the King 
of England's; for he muſt have leave to be ad- 


mitted to the Privileges of it. Nor the King 


of France's : For how then has his Father a Li- 
Perty to bring him away, and breed him as he 


caſes? And whoever was judged as a Traytor 
or Deſerter, if he left, or warr'd againſt a 
Country, for being barely born in it of Pa- 


3 


F 
, 
4 
= 


rents that were Aliens there? *Tis plain then, 
by the practice of Governments themſelves, as 
well as by the Law of right Reaſon, that 4 
Child is born a Subject of no Country or Government. 
He is under his Father's Tuition and Authori- 
ty, till he comes to Age of Diſcretion; and then 


he is a Freeman, at Liberty what Government 


he will put himſelf under; what Body politick 


he will unite himſelf to. For if an Fngliſh- 


an's Son, born in France, be at Liberty, and 
ay do ſo, *tis evident there is no Tye upon 


Shim by his Father's being a Subject of this 


ingdom; nor is he bound up, by any Com- 


Pact of his Anceſtors. And why then hath 
Mot his Son, by the ſame Reaſon, the ſame Li- 


berty, though he be born any whereelſe ? Since 
he Power that a Father hath naturally over his 
M 6 Children, 
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Children, is the ſame, where- ever they be born; 
and the Tyes of natural Obligations, are not 
bounded by the poſitive limits of Kingdoms 
and Commonwealths. | 
119. Every Man being, as has been ſhew- *' 

ed, n.iturally free, and nothing being able to put 
him into Subjection to any earthly Power, but 
only his own Conſent, it is to be conſider'd, 
what ſhall be underſtood to be a ſufficient Dec! ;- 
ration of a Man's Conſent, to make him ſubject to the 
Laws of any Government. There 1s a commo! 
diſt inction of an expreſs and a tacit Conlent, 
which will concern our preſent Caſe. No Bo- 
dy doubts but an expreſs Onſent, of any Man, 
entering into any Society, makes him a perfect“ 
member of that Society, a Subject of that G- 
vernment. The Difficulty is, what ought to be | * 
look'd upon as a tacit Conſent, and how far it | 
binds, i. e. how far any one ſhall be looked on 
to have conſented, and thereby ſubmitted to 
any Government, where he has made no Ex. 
preſlions of it at all. And to this I ſay, that 
every Man, that hath any Poſſeſſions, or En- 
joyment, of any part of the Dominions of any 
Government, doth thereby give his tacit Cu- 
fent, and 1s as far forthobliged to Obedience to 
the Laws of that Government, during ſuch En- 
joy ment, as any one under it; whether this his 

ſ Poſfeſſion be of Land, to him and his Heirs for 
. ever, or a Lodging only for a Week; or whe- 
bh, ther it be barely travelling freely on the High- 
i way; and in Effect, it reaches as far as the ve- 
1 ry being of any one within the Tertitories cf 
{4 | that Government, 

j 
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; 5 120. To underſtand this the better, it is fit fl 
t | to conſider, that every Man, when he, at firſt, i 
s | 2 incorporates himſelf into any Commonwealth, 


= he, by his uniting himſelf thereunto, annexed 
. 4 alſo, and ſubmits to the Community thoſe Poſ- 


t 2 ſeſſions, which he has, or ſhall acquire, that do 
t | not already belong to any other Government. 
1, | © For it would be a direct Contradiction, for any 
1 one, to enter into Society with others for the 


ie | © ſecuring and regulating of Property: And yet i 
1] > to ſuppoſe his Land, whoſe Property is to be Tt 
t, regulated by the Laws of the Society, ſhould 130 
be exempt from the Juriſdiction of that Go- 15 
n, vernment, to which he himſelf, the Proprie- | 
| © tor of the Land, is a Subject. By the ſame Act 
therefore, whereby any one unites his Perſon, 
be! [ which was before free, to any Commonwealth; 
it] by the ſame he unites his Poſſeſſions, which 
dn were before free, to it alſo; and they become, 
to both of them, Perſon and Poſſeſſion, ſubject to 


o 


x-| the Government and Dominion of that Com- 
at | > monwealth, as long as it hath a Being. Who- 
n. ever therefore, from thenceforth, by Inheri- 
ny} 2 tance, Purchaſe, Permiſſion, or otherways, en- 
„ © joys any part of the Land, 10 annext to, and un- 
to L der the Government of that Commonwealth, muſt 
n- 7 take it with the Condition it is under; that is, 
bis ef ſubmitting to the Government of the Common= 
for} wealth, under whoſe Juriſdiction it is, as far 
1e- forth as any Subject of it. 

h- 121. But ſince the Government has a direct 
re- juriſdiction only over the Land, and reaches 
cf 2 the Poſſeſſor of it, (before he has actually incor- 


upon, and enjoys that: The Obligation any 
5 One 


1 
pPorated himſelf in the Society) only as he dwells | if 
| 
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one is under, by Virtue of ſuch Enjoyment, 
to ſubmit to the Government, begins and ends with 
the Enjoyment ;, ſo that whenever the Owner, 
who has given nothing but ſuch a tacit Conſent 
to the Government, will, by Donation, Sale, 
or otherwiſe, quit the ſaid Poſſeſſion, he is at 
Liberty to go and incorporate himſelf into any 
other Commonwealth ; or to agree with others 
to begin a new one, in vacuis locis, in any part 
of the World, they can find free and unpoſſeſ- 
ſed: Whereas he, that has once, by actual A- 
greement, and any expreſs Declaration, given 
his Gnſent to be of any Commonweal, is perpe- 
tually and indiſpenſably obliged to be, and re. 
main unalterably a Subject to it, and can never 
be again in the Liberty of the ſtate of Nature; 
unleſs, by any Calamity, the Government, he 
was under, comes to be diſſolved; or elſe by 
ſome publick Act cuts him off from being any 
longer a Member of it. | 
122. But ſubmitting to the Laws of any 
Country, living quietly, and enjoying Privi- | 
leges and Protection under them, makes not 4 E 
Man a Member of that Society: This is only a loca! 
Protection and Homage due to, and from all 
thoſe, who, not being in a ſtate of War, come 
within the Territories belonging to any Govern- 
ment, to all Parts whereof the force of its Law 
extends. But this no more makes a Man a Mem- 
ber of that Society, a perpetual Subject of that 
Commonwealth, than it would make a Man a 
Subject to another, in whoſe Family he found 
it convenient to abide for ſome time; though, 
whilſt he continued in it, he were obliged to 
comply with the Laws, and ſubmit to the Go- 
vernment, 
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: vernment, he found there. And thus we ſee, 
that Foreigners, by living all their Lives under 
another Government, and enjoying the Privi- 


leges and Protection of it, though they are 


bound, even in Conſcience, to ſubmit to its Ad- 
> miniſtration, as far forth as any Deniſon ; yet 
do not thereby come to be Subjects or Members 


of that Commonwealth. Nothing can make any 
Man ſo, but his actually entering into it by po- 
ſitive Engagement, and expreſs Promiſe and 
Compact. This is that, which I think, con- 


cerning the beginning of political Societies, and 
that Qnſent which makes any one a Member of any 


Commonwealth. 


— * 


f the Ends of Political Society 


and Government, 


» 


F Man in the ſtate of Nature be ſo free; 
| as has been ſaid; if he beabſolute Lord 
of his own Perſon and Poſſeſſions, equal to the 
greateſt and ſubject to no Body, why will he 
part with his Freedom? Why will he give up 
this Empire, and ſubject himſelf to the Domi- 
nion and Controul of any other Power? To 
which 'tis obvious to anſwer, that though in 
#he ſtate of Nature he hath ſuch a Right, yet 
the Enjoyment of it is very uncertain, and con- 
ſtantly expoſed to the Invaſion of others. For 
all being Kings as much as he, every Man his 
1 Equal, 
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Equal and the greater Part no ſtrict Obſervers of 
Equity and Juſtice, the enjoyment of the Pro. 
perty he has 1n this State, 1s very unſafe, very 
unſecure. This makes him willing to quit this 
Condition, which however free, is full of Fears 
and continual Dangers: And *tis not with- 
out Reaſon, that he ſeeks out, and is willing 
to joyn in Society with others, who are a]. 
ready united, or have a Mind to unite, for the 
mutual Preſervation of their Lives, Liberties 
and Eſtates, which I call by the general Name, 
Property. 5 
124. The great and chief End therefore, of 
Mens uniting into Commonwealths, and put- 
ting themſelves under Government, is the Pre- 
ſervation of their Property. To which in the ſtate| 
of Nature there are many things wanting. 
Firft, There wants an eſtabliſh'd , ſettled, 
known Law, received and allowed by common 
Conſent to be the Standard of right and wrong, 
and the common Meaſure to decide all Contro- 
verſies between them. For though the Law ot 
Nature be plain and intelligible to all ration! 
Creatures; yet Men being biaſſed by their Inte- 
reſt, as well as ignorant for want of Study of ii, 
arenot apt toallow of itasa Law binding to them 
in che application of it to their particular Caſs. 
125. Secondly, In the ſtate of Nature there 
wants a known and indifferent Judge, with Al 
thority to determine all Differences according 
to the eſtabliſhed Law. For every one in that 
State being both Judge and Executioner of the 
Law of Nature, Men being partial to them. 
ſelves, Paſſion and Revenge is very apt to cat- 


ry them too far, and with too much Heat, i! 
| thell 


iſ 
Ell 
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their own Caſes; as well as Negligence, and 
unconcernedneſs, to make them too remiſs in 
= others Mens, 


126. Thirdly, In the ſtate of Nature there 


often wants Power to back and ſupport the Sen- 
* tence when right, and to give it due Execution. 


They who by any Injuſtice offended, will ſel- 


dom fail, where they are able, by Force to 


make good their Injuſtice; ſuch Reſiſtance 
many times makes the Puniſhment dangerous, 
and frequently deſtructive, to thoſe who at- 


tempt it. 
127. Thus Mankind, notwithſtanding all the 


Privileges of the ſtate of Nature, being but in 
an ill Condition, while they remain in it, are 


quickly driven into Society. Hence it comes 


to paſs, that we ſeldom find any number of 
Men live any time together in this State. The 


Inconveniencies that they are therein expoſed 


to, by the irregular, and uncertain exerciſe of 
the Power every Man has of puniſhing the tranſ- 
greſſions of others, make them take Sanctuary 
under the eſtabliſn'd Laws of Government, 


and therein ſeek the preſervation of their Property. 


Tis this makes them ſo willingly give up every 


one his ſingle Power of puniſhing, to be exer- 


Tiſed by ſuch alone, as ſhall be appointed to it, 


q mongſt them; and by ſuch Rules as the Com- 


nnity, or thoſe authorized by them to that 


Purpoſe, ſhall agree on. And in this we have 
the original right and riſe of both the Legiſlative 
end Executive Power, as well as of the Govern- 


ents, and Societies themſelves. 
128. For in the State of Nature, to omit the 


berty he has of innocent Delights, a Man has 


| i Powers. | The 
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The firſt is to do whatſoever he thinks fit 
for the preſervation of himſelf and others with. 
in the permiſſion of the Law of Nature; by 
which Law common to them all, he and all the 
reſt of Mankind are one Community, make up one 
Society, diſtinct from all other Creatures. And 
were it not for the Corruption and Vitiouſneſs 
of degenerate Men, there would be no need ot 
any other; no Neceſſity that Men ſhould ſepa- 
rate from this great and natural Community, 
and by poſitive agreements combine into ſmai- 
ler and divided Aſſociations. 

The other Power a Man has 1n the ſtate of 
Nature, is the power to puniſh the Crimes com- 
mitted againſt that Law. Both theſe he gives 
up, when he joyns ina private, if I may ſo call 
it, or particular Political Society, and incor- 
porates into any Commonwealth, ſeparate 
from the reſt of Mankind. 

129. The firſt Power, viz. of doing whatſoever 
he thought fit for the preſervation of himſelf, and the 
reſt of Mankind, he gives up to be regulated by 
Laws made by the Society, ſo far forth as the 
preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of that 
Society ſhall require; which Laws of the So- 
ciety in many things confine the liberty he had 
by the Law of Nature. 

130. Secondly, The Power of puniſhing he wholly 
Hime up, and engages his natural Force, (which 

e might before imploy in the Execution of the 
Faw of Nature, by his own ſingle Authority, 
as he thought fit) to aſſiſt the Executive Pow- 
er of the Society, as the Law thereof ſhall re- 
quire. For being now in a new State, where- 
in he is to enjoy many Conveniencies, from the 

Labour, 
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Labour, Aſſiſtance, and Society of others in 
the ſame Community, as well as Protection 
from its whole Strength; he is to part alſo 
with as much of his natural Liberty, in pro- 
viding for himſelf, as the Good, Proſperity, 
and Safety of the Society ſhall require; which 
is not only neceſſary, but juſt ; ſince the other 
Members of the Society do the like. 

131. But though Men when they enter into 
Society, give up the Equality, Liberty, and 
Executive Power they had in the State of Na- 
ture, into the hands of the Society, to be ſo 
far diſpoſed of by the Legiſlative, as the good 
of the Society ſhall require; yet it being only 
with an intention in every one the better to 
preſerve himſelf his Liberty and Property; 
(For no rational Creature can be ſuppoſed to 
change his condition with an intention to be 
worſe) the Power of the Society, or Legiſla- 
tive conſtituted by them, can never be ſuppos'd to 
extend farther than the common good; but 1s o- 
bliged to ſecure every ones Property, by pro- 
viding againſt thoſe three defects above-men- 
tioned, that made the State of Nature ſo un- 
ſafe and uneaſie. And ſo whoever has the Le- 
giſlative or ſupream Power of any Common- 
wealth, is bound to govern by eſtabliſh'd ſtand- 
ing Laws, promulgated and known to the Peo- 
ple, and not by Extemporary Decrees ; by in- 
different and upright Judges, who are to decide 


Controverſies by thoſe Laws; And to imploy 
the force of the Community at home, only in 
the Execution of ſuch Laws, or abroad to prevent 
or redreſs Foreign Injuries, and ſecure the 


Community from Inroads and Invaſion. And 


all 
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all this to be directed to no other End, but the 
Peace, Saſety, and publick good of the People. 


— 


Ar. X. 
Of the Forms of a Commonwealth, 


132, H E Majority having, as has been 
 ſhew'd, upon Mens firſt uniting into 


Society, the whole Power of the Community, 
naturally in them, may imploy all that Power 
in making Laws for the Community from time 
to time, and executing thoſe Laws by O flicers 
of their own appointing ; and then the Form of 
the Government is a perfect Democracy Or 
elſe may put the Power of making Laws into 
the hands of a few ſelect Men, and their Heirs 


or Succeſſors; and then it is an Oligarchy: Or 1 
elſe into the hands of one Man, and then it iss 


Monarchy : If to him and his Heirs, it is an 
Hereditary Monarchy : If to him only for Life, 


but upon his Death the Power only of nominx 1 


ting a Succeſſor to return to them; an Electins 
Monarchy. And ſo accordingly of theſe the 
Community may make compounded and mixed 
Forms of Government, as they think good. 
And if the Legiſlative Power be at firſt given 
by the Majority to one or more Perſons only 
for their Lives, or any limited time, and then 
the ſupream Power to revert to them again; 
when it is ſo reverted, the Community may 
diſpoſe of it again anew into what hands they 


pleaſe, and ſo conſtitute a new Form of Go 


vernment, 
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vernment. For the Form of Government depend- 
ing upon the placing the ſuprea m Power, which is 
the Legiſlative, it being Impoſſible to conceive 
that an inferior Power ſhould preſcribe to a 
Juperior, or any but the ſupream make Laws, 
according as the Power of making Laws is 
placed, ſuch is the Form of the Common-wealth. 
* 133. By Ommonwealth, I muſt be underſtood 
all along to mean, not a Democracy, or any 
| = of Government, but any Independent Com- 
munity which the Latines ſignified by the word 
Civitas, to which the word which beſt anſwers 
in our Language, 1SGmmonwealth, and moſt pro- 
perly expreſles ſuch a Society of Men, which 
Community or City in Exgliſh does not, for 
here may be ſubordinate Communities in a 
Povernment; and City amongſt us has a quite 
different Notion from Commonwealth: And 
Therefore to avoid Ambiguity, I crave leave to 
uſe the word Commonwealth in that Senſe, in 
Fhich I find it uſed by King James the firſt, and 
take it to be its genuine ſignification; which 
F any Body diſlike, I conſent with him to 
Change it for a better. 
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3 CHAP. XI. —_— 
1 f the Extent of the Legiſlative 1 
| ? Power, 4's 


; $34 N E great end of Mens entring in- 
; Þ 1 to Society, being the Enjoyment: 
pf their Properties in Peace and Safety, and 

3 the 
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the great inſtrument and means of that being 
the Laws eſtabliſh'd in that Society; the f, 
and fundamental poſitive Law of all Common- 
wealths, #5 the eſtabliſhing of the Legiſlative Po. 
er; as the firſt and fundamental natural Lay, 
which is to govern even the Legiſlative it ſelf 
is the preſervation of the Society, and (as far a 
will conſiſt with the publick good) of every 
perſon in it. This Legiſlative is not only |; 
ſupream Power of the Commonwealth, but fi. 
cred and unalterable in the hands where th 
Community have once placed it; nor can any 


Edict of any Body elſe, in what form ſoever 
conceived, or by what Power ſoever backed, 


have the force and obligation of a Law, which 
has not its Sanction from that Legiſlative, which 
the publick has choſen and appointed. Fo 
without this the Law could not have that, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to its being a 
Law, * the conſent of the Society, over whom 10 
Body can have a Power to make Laws, * by 

\ ther 


Lee 


* The lawful Lower of makins Laws to Comma 


whole Politick Societies of Men, belonging ſo properly uni! 


” 2 
1 


W. 
Ju 
| Iv] 
101 


Su 


the ſame intire Societies, that for any Prince or I. 


tentate of what kind ſoever upon Earth, 10 exerciſe 1! 
ſame of himſelf, and not by expreſs Commiſſion immn!: 
ately and perſonally received from God, Or elſe by auth 
derived at the firſt from their Conſent, upon whoſe per ſan 
they impoſe Laws, it 7s no better than mere Tyrann, 


Laws they are not therefore which publick approbation hai WF 

not made ſo. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Sect. 10. Of ti , 
point therefore we are to Note, that ſith Men natural) F 
have no full and perfect Power to Command whole Polit 
Multitudes of Men, therefore utterly without gur Conſen, 
we could in ſuch ſort be at no Man's Command ment li 


1 
47 us 
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their own Conſent, and by Authority receiv- 
ed from them; and therefore all the Obedience, 
which by the moſt ſolemn Ties any one can be 
*obliged to Pay, ultimately terminates in this 
. Power, and is directed by thoſe Laws 
Fhich it enacts: Nor can any Oaths to any 
Foreign Power whatſoever, or any Domeſtick af 
Subordinate Power, diſcharge any Member of 1 
the Society from his Obedience to the Legiſlative, 1 
acting purſuant to their Truſt; nor oblige him 
to any Obedience contrary to the Laws ſo en- 
actcd, or farther than they do allow; it being 
Tidiculous to imagine one can be tied ultimate- 
to obey any Power in the Society, which is 
got the Supream. 
135. Though the Legiſlative, whether placed 
in one or more, whether it be always in being, 
or only by intervals, tho' it be the ſupream 
Power in every Commonwealth ; yet, 
* Firſt, It 1s not, nor can poſſibly be abſolutely 
Hrbitrary over the Lives and Fortunes of the 
People. For it being but the joint Power of 
gvery Member of the Society given up to that 


| Perſon, or Aſſembly, which isLegiſlator; it can vs 

ge no more than thoſe Perſons had in a ſtate 6 
1 7 . * | 7 

f Nature before they eater'd into Society, and 4 


+ Wave up to the Community. For no Body can 
transfer to another more Power, than he has 


} ot 


ad 10 be commanded we do conſent when that Society, 

; hereof we be a part, hath at any time before conſented, 

iſout revoking the ſame after by the like univerſal agree- 
Wert. 

= Laws therefore human, of what kind ſo ever, are avail- 

e by conſent, Ibid, 


* my Jie” «== 


5 


In 


perfect. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. L. 1. Sect. 10. 
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in himſelf; and no Body has an abſolute Arhj. ] 
trary Power over himſelf, or over any other, 
to deſtroy his own Life, or take away the 
Life or Property of another. A Man, as has 
been proved, cannot ſubject himſelf to the Ar. "i 
bitrary Power of another; and having in the * 
State of Nature no Arbitrary Power over the ? 
I ie, Liberty, or Poſleſſion of another, but on. 
ly ſo much as the Law of Nature gave him for 
the preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of F 
Mankind; this is all he doth, or can give ß 
to the Commonwealth, and by it to the La. 
ſlative Power, ſo that the Legiſlative can hare} Þ 


4 


no more than this. Their Power in the nt. 


moſt bounds of it, is limited to the publick gas 
of the Society. It is a Power, that hath no « 
ther end but Preſervation, and therefore ca: ? 

never - have a right to deſtroy, enſlave, 
deſignedly to impoveriſh the Subjects. The 


+ Two Foundations there are which bear up publick Wa 
C'etzes, the one a natural inclination, where by all Hrn .. 
deſire ſociable Life and Fellowſhip; the other an Orin, b 
expreſly or ſecretly agreed upon, touching the mannerii Þ 
their union. in living together; the latter is that whicl Pe 
call the Law of a Commonmeal, the very Soul of a 7's te 
tick Body, the parts whereof are by Law animated, fel Wn, 
zogether, and ſet on work in ſuch Aion as the commi® 
good requireth, Laws Politick, ordain'd for exterii 
order and regiment amonsſt Men, are never frams?! 
they ſhould be, unleſs preſuming the will of Man to be in Þ 
wardly Obſtinate, Rebellious, and Averſe from al! Oh Ws 
ence to the ſacred Laws of his Nature; in a word, un, 
preſuming Man to be in regard of his depraved Min! 
little better than a wild Beaſt, they do accordingly e 
vide notwithſtanding, ſo to frame his outward Aition 
that they be no hindrance unto the common good, for it 
Societies are inſtituted, Unleſs they do this they are " 


0 


1.1; l * 
KIT. 
F 4 ® 


Obligations of the Law of Nature, ceaſe not 
in Society, but only in may Caſes are drawn 
* cloſer, and have by human Laws known Pe- 
* nalties annexed to them, to inforce their Ob- 
ſervation. Thus the Law of Nature ſtands as 
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gan Eternal Rule to all Men, Legiſlators as well 
as others. The Rules that they make for other 
Men's Actions, muſt, as well as their own, 
and other Men's Actions, be conformable to 
She Law of Nature, i. e. to the Will of God, 


Sf which that is a Declaration, and the funda- 


Wental Law of Nature being the preſervation of 
NManbind, no Human Sanction can be good, or 
Falid againſt it. 


136. Secondly, X The Legiſlative, or ſupream 


Authority, cannot aſſume to its ſelf a Power 
% Rule by Extemporary Arbitrary Decrees, 
Nut is bound to diſpenſe Fuſtice, and decide the 
Rights of the Subject by promulgated ſtanding 
ams, and known Authoris'd Judges. For the 

aw of Nature being unwritten, and ſo no 
Where to be found but in the minds of Men, 
ey who through Paſſion or Intereſt ſhall miſ- 


te, or miſapply it, cannot ſo eaſily be con- 
Wnced of their miſtake where there is no eſta- 


6́— 


Human Laws are meaſures in reſpect of Men whoſe 
ions they muſt direct, howbeit ſuch meaſures they are 
have al/o their higher Rules to be meaſur d by, which 
les are two, the Law of God, and the Law of Na- 
e; ſo that Laws Human muſt be made according to 
general Laws of Nature, and without comralilion 
Wy poſitive Law of Scripture, otherwiſe they ar. i! 
ae. Ibid. L. 3 Sect. 9. 

conſtrain Men to any thing inconvenient doth ſeem 
Wc 2/0nable, Ibid. L. 1. Sect. 10. 


N 
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bliſh'd Judge: And fo it ſerves not, as it ought 
to determine the Rights, and fence the Pro. 
perties of thoſe that live under it, eſpecially 
where every one 1s Judge, Interpreter, and 
Executioner of it too, and that in his own Caſe: | 
And he that has right on his fide, having or- 
dinarily but his own ſingle Strength, hath not 
force enough to defend himſelf from Injuries, 
or to puniſh Delinquents. To avoid theſe ln. 
if conveniencies, which diſorder Mens Properties Þ 
| in the ſtate of Nature, Men unite into Socie- 
ll ties, that they may have the united ſtrength 
* of the whole Society to ſecure and defend their! 
. Properties, and may have ſtanding Rules to 
lj: bound it, by which every one may know, what 
Il is his. To this end it is that Men give up al 
lll, their natural Power to the Society, which they I 
1 enter into, and the Community put the Lez: *# 
| flative Power into ſuch hands as they think ft 
0 with this Truſt, that they ſhall be govern“ 
| by declared Laws, or elſe their Peace, Quiet“ 
and Property will {ti]] be at the ſame unc 
| tainty, as it was in the ſtate of Nature. I 
| 137. Abſolute Arbitrary Power, or govet! 
ih ing without ſettled ſtanding Laws, can neither! I 
| | them conſiſt with the ends of Society and 0 
Fl vernment, which Men would not quit the ti 
| dom of the ſtate of Nature for, and tie the! 
| ſelves up under, were it not to preſerve ti Nr 
[il Lives, Liberties and Fortunes; and by {1 


io Rules of Right and Property to ſecure the 
0 Peace and Quiet. It cannot be ſuppos'd iu 
If! they ſhould intend, had they a Power ſo tod 


1 to give to any one, or more, an abſolut: + i 


bitrary Power over their Perſons and Ef" 
* 
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and put a force into the Magiſtrates hand to 
execute his unlimited Will arbitrarily upon 
them. This were to put themſelves into a 
worſe condition than the ſtate of Nature, 
wherein they had a Liberty to defend their 
Right againſt the Injuries of others, and were 
upon equal terms of force to maintain it, whe- 
ther invaded by a ſingle Man, or many in Com- 
bination. Whereas by ſuppoling they have 
Elven up themſelves to the abſolute Arbitrary 
Power and Will of a Legiſlator, they have diſ- 
armed themſelves, and armed him, to make a 
drey of them when he pleaſes. He being in a 
much worſe condition, who is expoſed to the 
Arbitrary Power of one Man, who has the 

| Eommand of 100000, than he that is expos'd to 
' Me Arbitrary Power of 100000 ſingle Men 
* mo Body being ſecure, that his Will, who has 
, Wch a Command, is better, than that of other 
Nen, though his force be 100000 times ſtrong- 
g. And therefore whatever form the Com- 
Pponwealth is under, the ruling Power ought 
Y govern by declared and received Laws, and 
t by extemporary Dictates and undetermin'd 
Welolutions. For then Mankind will be in a 
Ir worſe condition, than in the ſtate of Na- 
Pre, if they ſhall have armed one, or a few 
Wen with the joint Power of a Multitude, to 
rce them to obey at pleaſure the exorbitant 
d unlimited decreesof their ſudden Thoughts, 
unreſtrain'd, and till that moment unknown 
ills, without having any meaſures ſet down 
ich may guide and juſtify. their Actions. 
Prall the Power the Government has, being 

* iy tor the good of the Society, as it ought 
7 N 2 not 
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not to be Arbitrary and at Pleaſure, fo it ought 
to be exerciſed by eſtabliſhed and promulgated 
Laws ; that both the People may know their 
Duty, and be ſafe and ſecure within the limits 


of the Law; and the Rulers too kept within 


their due Bounds, and not be tempted, by the 
Power they have in their hands, to imploy it 


to ſuch Purpoſes, and by ſich Meaſures, a 


they would not have known, and own not wil- 
lingly. 

138. Thirdly, The ſupream Power cannot take 
from any Man any part of his Property without 


his own Canſent. For the preſervation «| 


Property being the end of Government, and 
that for which Men enter into Society, it ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes and requires, that the Peo- 
ple ſhould have Property, without which the 
muſt be ſuppos'd to loſe that, by entering int 
Society, which was the end for which they ei- 
tered into it, too groſs an abſurdity for an 
Man to own. Mn therefore in Society havin 
Property, they have ſuch a right to the Good; 
which by the Law of the Community are theirs 


that no Body hatha right to take their Subſtant 


or any part of it from them, without their on: 


Conſent; without this they have no Property 


all. For have truly no Property in that, whic 
another can by right take from me, when | 


pleaſes, againſt my Conſent. Hence it is . 


ö 
| 
4 
+ 


miſtake to think, that the Supream or Legiſſain t 


Power of any Common-wealth, can do What! 


will, and diſpoſe of the Eſtates of the Subje* . 
Avrbitrarily, or take any part of them at Pie 


ſure. This is not much to be fear'd in d Ru 


vernments where the Legiſlative conſiſts, 2 1 


| 
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*1y or in part, in Aſſemblies which are variable, 
whoſe Members upon the diſſolution of the Aſ- 


ſembly, are Subjects under the common Laws- 
of their Country, equally with the reſt. But 
in Governments, were the Legiſtative is in one 
Haſting Aſſembly always in Being, or in one 
Man, as in abſolute Monarchies, there is danger 


till, that they will think themſelves to have a 


Wiſtin intereſt, from the reſt of the Commu- 
Mity ; and ſo will be apt to increaſe their own 
Riches and Power, by taking what they think 
Fit from the People, For a Man's Property is not 
At all ſecure, though there be good and equita- 
ple Laws to ſet the bounds of it, between him 
and his fellow Subjects, if he who Commands 


hoſe Subjects, have Power to take from any 
Private Man, what part he pleaſes of his Pro- 


Perty, and uſe and diſpoſe of it as he thinks 

Food. 

139. But Government into whatſoever hands 
is put, being as I have before ſhew'd, in- 

Fruſted with this Condition, and for this End, 

hat Men might have and ſecure their Properties, 


he Prince, or Senate, however it may have: 


Power to make Laws, for the regulating of 


Property, between the Subjects one amongſt a- 
Wother, yet can never have a Power to take to 
emſelves the whole, or any part of the Sub-- 
Fcts Property, without their own Conſent. For 
is would be in effect to leave them no Property 


It all. And to let us ſee, that even abſolute 


ower, where it is neceſſary, is not Arbitrary by 
eing abſolute, but is ſtill limited by that Rea- 
dn, and confined to thoſe Ends, which re- 


1 uired it in ſome Caſes to beabſolite, we need 


N 3 look 
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look no farther than the common practice of 
Martial Diſcipline. For the preſervation of 
the Army, and in it of the whole Common. * 
wealth, requires an abſolute Obedience to the ö 


2 - 


= — — 


— . ̃ £4 


| 
| 
| 


— — — 
— 


Command of every ſuperior Officer, and it is 
juſtly Death to diſobey or diſpute the moſt dan. 
gerous or unreaſonable of them; but yet we 
ſee, that neither the Serjeant, that could Com- 
mand a Soldier to march-up to the mouth of a 
Canon, or ſtand in a Breach, where he is al- 
moſt ſure to periſh, can command that Soldier | 2 
to give him one Penny of his Money ; nor the | 1 


2 = — 
—— — 
—— — 

— — — . — — 


General, that can condemn him to Death for } * |} 
[it deſerting his Poſt, or for not obeying the moſt ; £ 
| { deſperate Orders, can yet with all his abſolute | Þ 1! 
13 Pewer of Life and Death, diſpoſe of one Far 
| thing of that Soldier's Eſtate, or ſeize one jot I 
#4 of his Goods; whom yet he can command any | 4 
1 Thing, and hang for the leaſt Diſobedience. | 3 4 
1 Becauſe ſuch a blind Obedience is neceſſary to} F 
111 that end, for which the Commander has his P 
[ft Power, viz. the Preſervation of the reſt ; but ſt 
N 


| | the diſpoſing of his Goods has nothing to do| ? 
1 with it. | m 
| 140. *Tis true, Governments cannot be ſup-| : 7 


Li ported without great Charge, and 'tis fit ever) 
F | one who enjoys his ſhare of the Protection,! th 
fi ſhould pay out of his Eſtate his proportion for 
#4 the maintenance of it. But ſtil] it muſt be] th 
bl with his own Conſent, i. e. the Conſent of the} 
Majority, giving it either by themſelves, ] ſla 
their Repreſentatives choſen by them. For ii Fc 
any one ſhall claim a Power to lay and levy Taxi F _ - 
on the People, by his own Authority, and| } fa 


without ſich conſent of the People, he ow 1 
17 


* a 

2 

* * 
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by invades the Fundamental Law of Property, and 
ſabverts the end of Government, For what 
Property have I in that, which another may 
by right take, when he pleaſes to himſelf? 
141. Fourthly, The Legiſlative cannot trantſer 
the Power of making Laws to any other hands. 
For it being but a delegated Power from the 
People, they who have it, cannot paſs it over 
to others. The People alone can appoint the 
Form of the Commonwealth, which is by Con- 
ſtituting the Legiſlative, and appointing in 
whoſe hands that ſhall be. And when the Peo- 
le have ſaid, we will ſubmit to Rules, and be 
govern'd by L2y; made by ſuch Men, and in 
ſuch Forms, no Body elſe can ſay other Men 
ſhall make Laws for them; nor can the Peo- 


3 ple be bound by any Laws, but ſuch as are En- 


acted by thoſe whom they have Choſen, and 
Authorized to make Laws for them. The 


Power of the Legiſlative being derived from the 
People by a poſitive voluntary Grant and In- 
ſtitution, can be no other, than what that po- 


fitive Grant conveyed, which being only to 


make Zaws, and not to make Legiſlators, the 
| Tegiflative can have no Power to transfer their 


Authority of making Laws, and place it in 0- 


ther hands. 


142. Theſe are the Bounds which the truſt, 
that is put in them by the Society, and the 


Law of God and Nature, have ſet to the Legi- 
ative Power of every Commonwealth, in all 
2 Forms of Government. 


Firſt, They are to govern by promulgated e- 


| 3 fabliſh'd Laws, not to be varied in particular. 


Caſes, but to have one Rule for Rich and Poor, 
N 4 for 
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for the Favourite at Court, and the Country 
Man at Plough. | 
Secondly, Theſe Laws alſo ought to be de. 


figned for no other end ultimately, but the good | 


of the People. 

Thirdly, They muſt not raiſe Taxes on the 
Property of the People, without the Conſent of the 
People, given by themſelves, or their Deputies, 
And this properly concerns only ſuch Govern. 
ments where the Legiſlative is always in Being, 
or at leaſt where the People have not reſerv'd 


any part of the Legiſlative to Deputies, to be 


from time to time choſen by themſelves. 


Fourthlv, The Legiſlative neither muſt wy | 7 


can transfer the Power of making Laws to any Bo- 
dy elſe, or place it any where, but where the 
People have. | 


JI —_— a . 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the Legiſtative, Executive, and 
Federative Power of the Common- 
wealth. 


14.3} [ H E Legiſlative Power is that, which 
has a right to direct how the Force of 


the Commonwealth ſhall be imploy'd for preſerv- 
ing the Community and the Members of it. 
But becauſe thoſe Laws which are conſtantly 
to be Executed, and whoſe force is always to 
continue, may be made in a little time ; there- 


tore there is no need, that the Legiſtative * 
e 


to do. And becauſe it may be too great a 
temptation to human frailty apt to graſp at 
Power, for the ſame Perſons, who have the 
Power of making Laws, to have alſo in their 
hands the Power to execute them, whereby 


they may exempt themſelves from Obedience 
to the Laws they make, and ſuit the Law, 
both in its making, and execution, to their 
on private advantage, and thereby come to 
have a diſtinct intereſt from the reſt of the 
Community, contrary to the end of Society 
and Government: Therefore in well order'd 
Commonwealths, where the good of the whole 
is ſo conſidered, as it ought, the Legiſlative 
Power is put into the hands of divers Perſons, 
who duly Aſſembled, have by themſelves, or 
Jointly with others, a Power to make Laws, 
which when they have done, being ſeparated 
they have made; which is a new and near tie 
upon them, to take Care, that they make 
them for the publick good. 


again, they are themſelves ſubject to the Laws, 


144. But becauſe the Laws, that are at once, 


and in a ſhort time made, have a conſtant and 
Jaſting Force, and need a perpetual Execution, 
pr an attendance thereunto : Therefore 'tis 
geceſſary there ſhould be a Power always in Be- 
#7, which ſhould ſee to the Execution of the 
Laws that are made, and remain in Force. 


And thus the Legiſlative and Executive Power 


gone often to be ſeparated. 


145. There is another Power in every Com- 
2nwealth, which one may call natural, becauſe 


is that which anſwers to the Power every 
N 5 Man 
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ciety. For though in a Commonwealth the 
Members of it are diſtinct Perſons ſtill in re- 
ference to one another, and as ſuch are govern. 
ed by the Laws of the Society ; yet in reference 


which is, as every Member of it before was, 
{till in the ſtate of Nature with the reſt of Man- 
kind. Hence it is, that the Controverſies that 
happen between any Man of the Society with 
thoſe that are out of it, are managed by the 
Publick ; and an injury done to a Member of 
their Body, engages the whole in the repara- 


the whole Community is one Body in the ſtate 
of Nature, in reſpe& of all other States or 
Perſons out of its Community. 

146. This therefore contains the Power of 


munities without the Commonwealth, and 
may be called Federative, if any one pleaſes, 
So the thing be underſtood, I am indifferent 2 
to the Name. | 

147. Theſe two Powers, Executive and F. 
d:rative, though they be really diſtin in them. 


of the Municipal Laws of the Society within it 
ſelf, upon all that are parts of it; the other ti 
management of the ſecurity and intereſt of ut 
publick without, with all thoſe that it may e 
ceive benefit or damage from, yet they ax 
always almoſt united. And though this Fed: | 
rative Power in the well or ill management 
it be of greit moment to the CommoZealth E 

yer 

5 


Man naturally had before he entered into So- 


to the reſt of Mankind, they make one Body, 


tion of it. So that under this Conſideration, | 


War and Peace, Leagues and Alliances, and al 
the Tranſactions, with all Perſons and Com- 


ſelves, yet one comprehending the Executin | 
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yet it is much leſs capable to be directed by an- 

tecedent, ſtanding, poſitive Laws, thau the 
Executive; and ſo muſt neceſſarily be left to 
the Prudence and Wiſdom of thoſe”, . whoſe 
hands it is in, to be managed for the publick 
good. For the Laws that concern Subjects one 
amongſt another, being to direct their Actions, 
may well enough precede them. But what is to 
be done in reference to Foreigners, depending 
much upon their Actions, and the variation of 
deſigns and intereſts, muſt be left in great part 
to the Prudence of thoſe, who have this Power 
committed to them, to be managed by the 
beſt of their Skill, for the advantage. of the 
Commonwealth. 

148. Though, as I ſaid, the Executive and 
Federative Power of every Community be really 
diſtinct in themſelves, yet they are hardly to 
be ſeparated, and placed at the ſame time; in 
the hands of diſtin&t Perſons. For both of 
them requiring the force of the Society for their 
Exerciſe, it is almoſt impracticable to place 
the Force of the Commonwealth in diſtinct, 


and not ſubordinate hands; or that the Exe- 


cutive and Federative Power ſhould be placed in 
Perſons, that might act ſeparately, whereby 


ö the Force of the Publick would be under dif- 


terent Commands, which would be apt ſome- 
time or other to cauſe Diſorder and Ruine. 


N 6 C HAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Subordination of the Powers of 
the Commonwealth. 


149. Hovgh in a conſtituted Common- 

wealth, ſtanding upon 1ts own Baſis, 
and acting according to its own Nature, that 
is, acting for the preſervation of the Commu- 
nity, there can be but one ſupream Power, which 
is the Legiſlative, to which all the reſt are and 
muſt be Subordinate, yet the Legiſlative being 
only a Fiduciary Power to act for certain ends, 
there remains ſtill in the People a ſupream Power 
to remove or alter the Legiſlative, when they find 
the Legiſtative act contrary to the truſt repoſed 
in them. For all Power given with truſt for the 
attaining an end, being limited by that end, 
whenever that end is manifeſtly neglected, or 
oppoſed, the truſt muſt neceſſarily be forfeited, 
and the Power devolve into the hands of thoſe 
that gave it, who may place it anew where 
they ſhall think beſt for their ſafety and ſecu- 
rity. And thus the Community perpetually re- 
tains a ſupream Power of ſaving themſelves from 
the attempts and deſigns of any Body, even of 
their Legiſlators, whenever they ſhall be ſo 
fooliſh, or ſo wicked, as to lay and carry on 
deſigns againſt the Liberties and Properties of 
the Subject. For no Man or Society of Men, 
having a Power to deliver uy their Preſervation, 
or conſequently the means of it, to the abſolute 
Will and arbitrary Dominion of another ; 


when ever any one ſhall go about to bring them 
into 


, .. 


. 


c c 


2 
. C 


1 
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; into ſuch a ſlaviſh Condition, they will always 


ave a right to preſerve, what they have not a 


power to part with; and to rid themſelves of 
*®thoſe, who invade this Fundamental, Sacred, 


and unalterable Law of Self-preſervation, for 
yrhich they enter'd into Society. And thus the 
Cmmunity may be ſaid in this reſpect to be al- 
pvays the ſupream Power, but not as conſidered 
under any Form of Government, becauſe this 
Power of the People can never take place till 
the Government be diſſolved. | 
2 150. In all Caſes, whileſt the Government 
Tbſiſts, the Legiſlative is the ſupream Power. 
or what cangive Laws toanother, muſt needs 
ge ſuperior to him; and ſince the Legiſlative is 
go otherwiſe Legiſlative of the Society, but by 
he right it has to make Laws for all the parts, 
and for every Member of the Society, preſcrib- 
Ing Rules to their Actions, and giving power 
gt Execution, where they are tranſgreſſed, the 
Legiſtative muſt needs be the Supream, and all 
Sher Powers in any Members or parts of the 
Society, derived from and ſubordinate to it. 
151. In ſome Commonwealths where the 


| Seoiſtative is not always in Being, and the Exe- 


tive is veſted in a fingle Perſon, who has al- 
a ſhare in the Legiſlative ; there that ſingle 
Erſon in a very tolerable Senſe may alſo 
e called Supream, not that he has in himſelf 
the ſupream Power, which is that of Law- 
Making : But becauſe he has in him the ſupreans 
Execution, from whom all inferiour — 

rive all their ſeveral ſubordinate Powers, or 
leaſt the greateſt part of them; having alſo 
P Legiſlative ſuperiour to him, there being no 
; Law 
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Law to be made without his Conſent, which!“ 
cannot be expected ſhould ever ſubject him to 
the other part of the Legiſlative, he is pro- 
perly enough in this Senſe Supream. But pet 
it is to be obſerved, that though Oaths of All. 
ianoe and Fealty are taken to him, tis not to | ? 
im as fupream Legiſlator, but as ſupream Exe | ? 
cutor of the Law, made by a joint Power of hin 
with others; Allegiance being nothing but au 
Obedience according to Law, which when he vid; 
lates, he has no right to Obedience, nor c 
claim it otherwiſe than as the publick Perſo1| $ 
veſted with the Power of the Law, and ſo 5 f 
to be conſider'd as the Image, Phantom, of 3 
Repreſentative of the Commonwealth, act 3 
by the will of the Society, declared in ii“ 
Laws; and thus he has no Will, no Power“ 
but that of the Law. But when he quits thi 2} 
Repreſentation, this publick Will, and ach 
by his own private Will, he degrades himſel; 3 
and is but a ſingle private Perſon without Po 
er, and without Will, that has any Right 
Obedience; the Members owing no Obedience bil 
to the publick Will of the Society. | 
152. The executive Power placed any when F- 
but in a Perſon, that has aHo a Share in ti 
Legiſlative , is viſibly ſubordinate and a 
countable to it, and may be at pleaſure chan 
ed and diſplaced; ſo that it is not the ſupres 
executive Power, that is exempt from Subordint 
tion, but the ſupreme executive Power veſted! | 
one, who having a Share in the Legiſlative, hs I 
no diſtin ſuperior Legiſlative to be ſubord. ? 
1 nate and accountable to, farther than he hin 
116 ſelf ſhall joyn and conſent; ſo that he is 11] 
| mor 
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more ſubordinate than he himſelf ſhall think 
to] fit, which one may certainly conclude will be 
o- | & but very little. Of other miniſterial and ſubor- 
& | dinate Powers in a Commonwealth, we need not 
. ſpeak, they being ſo multiply'd with infinite 

} Variety, in the different Cuſtoms and Conſti- 
ce- | A tutions of diſtinct Commonwealths, that it is 
in A impoſſible to give a particular Account of them 
an“ all. Only thus much, which is neceſſary to 
0-1 our preſent Purpoſe, we may take Notice of 
an concerning them, that they have no manner 
on Hof Authority any of them, beyond what is by 
| 2 poſitive Grant and Commiſſion, delegated to 

them, and are all of them accountable to ſome 
ted other Power in the Commonwealth. 
it] $ 153. It is not neceſſary, no nor ſo much as 
er] convenient, that the Legiſlative ſhould be always 
thil in Being. But abſolutely neceſſary that the Ex- 
1% ecutive Power ſhould, becauſe there is not al- 
el, ways need of new Laws to be made, but always 
oy. ; need of Execution of the Laws that are made. 
h When the Legiſlative hath put the Executi- 
bit Wor of the Laws, they make, into other Hands, 

they have a Power ſtill to reſume it out of thoſe 
zen Hands, when they find Cauſe, and to puniſh 
for any mall-adminiſtration againſt the Laws. 
The ſame holds alſo in regard of the federative 
Power, that and the executive being both mini- 
terial and ſubordinate to the Legiſlative, which 
Jas has been ſhew'd in a conſtituted Common- 
wealth, is the ſupream. The LZeg:i/lative alſo in 


ks tbis Caſe being ſuppos'd to conliſt of ſeveral 
1rd, Perſons; (for if it be a ſingle Perſon, it cannot 
him but be always in Being, and fo will as Supream, 


naturally have the Supream Executive Power, 
together 
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ther their original Conſtitution, or their own : 


of time: That either the original Conſtitu- 
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ether with the Legiſlative) may aſſemble and 
exerciſe their Legiſlature, at the Times, that ei. 


Adjournment appoints, or when they pleaſe, 
if neither of theſe hath appointed any time, or 
there be no other Way preſcribed to convoke | ® 
them. For the ſupream Power being placed in | &F 
them by the People, tis always in them, and . 
they may exerciſe it when they pleaſe, unleſs | F. 
by their original Conſtitution they are limited 
to certain Seaſons, or by an Act of their ſu- | 5 
pream Power, they have adjourned to a cer- | # 
tain time; and when that time comes, they \ 3 
have a Right to aſſemble and act again. | S; 
154. If the Legiſlative, or any part of it be $; 
made up of Repreſentatives choſen for that time 
by the People, which afterwards return into the | E. 
ordinary ſtate of Subjects, and have no Share | Fr; 
in the Legiſlature but upon a new Choice, this 
Power of chuſing muſt alſo be exerciſed by the | h, 
People, either at certain appointed Seaſons, or KS; 
elſe when they are ſummon'd to it; and in this 
latter Caſe, the Power of convoking the Legi- 
flative, is ordinarily placed in the Executive, , 
and has one of theſe two Limitations in reſpet | 1 


— * 
- 
—_ * 


tion requires their aſſembling and acting at cer- 
tain Intervals, and then the executive Power 
does nothing but miniſterially iſſue Directions 
for their electing and aſſembling, according to 
due Forms: Or elſe it is left to his Prudence to 
call them by new Elections, when the Occaſions 
or Exigencies of the Publick require the Amend- 
ment of old, or making of new Laws, or the re- 
dreſs or prevention of any Inconveniencies, that 
lie on, or threaten the People. 155. It 
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155. It may be demanded here, What if the 
Nxecutive Power being poſleſſed of the Force 
Jof the Commonwealth, ſhall make uſe of that 
Force to hinder the meeting and acting of the Le- 
Fiſtative, when the original Conſtitution, or 
She publick Exigencies require it? I ſay uſing 
Force npon the People without Authority, and 
rontrary to the Truſt put in him, that does ſo, 
Is a ſtate of War with the People, who have a 
Might to reinſtate their Legiſlative in the Exerciſe 
pf their Power. For having erected a Legiſla- 
Five, with an Intent they ſhould exerciſe the 
Power of making Laws, either at certain ſet 
Times, or when there is need of it, when they are 
pinder'd by any Force from, what is ſo neceſſary 
Jo the Society, and wherein the ſafety and Pre- 
Scrvation of the People conſiſts, the People have 
Right to remove it by Force. In all States and 
Tonditions the true remedy of Force without Au- 
hority, is to oppoſe Force to it. The uſe of Force 
Pithout Authority, always puts him that uſes 
F into a fare of War, as the Aggreſſor, and ren- 
gers him liable to be treated accordingly. 
156. The Power of aſſembling and diſmiſſing the 
Tes:/lative, placed in the Executive, gives not 
Te Executive a ſuperiority over it, but is a 
Nuciary Truſt placed in him, for the ſafety of 
Ec People, in a Caſe where the uncertainty, 
d variableneſs of human Afairs could not 
gear a ſteady fixed Rule. For it not being 
Poſſible, that the firſt framers of the Govern» 
ent ſhould, by any foreſight, be ſo much Ma- 
ers of future Events, as to be able to prefix 
juſt periods of Return and Duration to the 
temblies of the Legiſlative, in all times to * 
q that 
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that might exactly anſwer all the Exigencies f. 
the Commonwealth; the beſt Remedy could 
found for this Defect, was to truſt this to the 
Prudence of one who was always to be preſent, 
and whoſe Buſineſs it was to watch over the, 
publick Good. Conſtant frequent Meetings if} 3 
the Legiſlative, and long Continuations of their | fe 
Aſſemblies, without neceſſary Occaſion, cout 2 

not but be burthenſome to the People, and mut 
neceſſarily in time produce more dangerous ii. 
conveniencies, and yet the quick turn of Affi 
might be ſometimes ſuch as to need their preſent : 
Help: Any Delay of their convening might en 
danger the publick; and ſometimcs too te © | 
Buſineſs might be ſo great, that the limittel“ 
time of their ſitting might be too ſhort for ther 
Work, and rob the publick of that Benefit whic| Wi 
could be had only from their mature Deliben. Wr 
tion. What then could be done in this Cit Mr 
to prevent the Community from being expoſe! Wh 
ſome time or other to eminent Hazard, on on! a 
ſide or the other, by fixed Intervalsand Period Wt 
ſet to] the meeting and acting of the Legiſlatiu Wei 
but tojzintruſt it to the Prudence of ſome, wii n 
being preſent, and acquainted with the ſtates Wt 
publick Affairs, might make uſe of this Pre Fr. 
gative for the publick Good? And where cl: WÞr 
could this be ſo well placed as in his Hands, wi! . 
was intruſted with the Execution of the L R 
for the ſame End? Thus ſuppoſing the Reg R. 
lation of Times for the aſſembling and ſitting! We 
the Legiſlative, not ſettled by the original C 1 
ſtitution, it naturally fell into the Hands of th: RN. 


Executive, not as an arbitrary Power depen: Wh 


ing on his good Pleaſure , but with this tr *Þ 
alwai 
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always to have it exerciſed only for the publick 
Meal, as the Occurrences of Times and change 
© Hof Affairs might require. Whether ſertled Pe- 
| Fiods of their convening, Or 4 Liberty lett to the 
Prince for convoking the Legiſlative, or perhaps 
i n Mixture of both, hath the leaſt Inconveni- 
t; Fence attending it, *tis not my Buſineſs here to 
Inquire, but only to ſhew , that though the 
: Wxccutive Power may have the Prerogative of 
-| Fonvoking and diſſolving ſuch Conventions of the Le- 
i| Fi/ative, yet it is not thereby ſuperior to it. 
IJ 157-T hings of this World are in ſo con- 
tant a Flux, that nothing remains long in the 
ame State. Thus People, Riches, Trade, 
Power, change their Stations, flouriſhing 
ighty Cities come to ruine, and prove in 
ime neglected deſolate Corners, whilſt other 
ynfrequented Places grow into populous Coun- 
Fries, fill'd with Wealth and Inhabitants. But 
Fhings not always changing equally, and pri- 
Fate Intereſt often keeping up Cuſtoms and 
Frivileges, when the Reaſons of them are cea- 
ed, it often comes to paſs, that in Govern- 
ments, where part of the Legiſlative conſiſts 
Pf Repreſentatives choſen by the People, that in 
Fract of time this Repreſentation becomes very 
$:qual and diſproportionate to the Reaſons it 
Fas at firſt eſtabliſh'd upon. To what groſs 
Abſurdities the following of Cuſtom, when 
Keaſon has left it, may lead, we may be ſatiſ- 
ed, when we ſee the bare Name of a Town, 
f which there remains not ſo much as the 
Ruines, where ſcarce ſo much Houſing as a 
Pheepcoat, or more Inhabitants than a Shep- 
Perd is to be found, ſends as manyRepreſentatives 
| — * 
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to the grand Aſſembly of Law-makers, as 2 
whole County numerous in People, and pop. 
erful in Riches. This Strangers ſtand amazed Þ 
at, and every one muſt confeſs needs a Reme. P 
dy. Though moſt think it hard to find one, FÞ 
becauſe the Conſtitution of the Legiſlative . ” 
ing the original and ſupream Act of the Socie.| | 
ty, antecedent to all poſitive Laws in it, and 
depending wholly on the People, no inferior, ? 
Power can alter it- And therefore the Pe, F 
when the Legiſlative is once conſtituted, havin 
in ſuch a Government as we have been ſpeak.| ? 
ing of, no Power to act as long as the Goren) 
meat ſtands ; this Inconvenience is thought it 
capable of a Remedy. 
158. Salus Populi Suprema Lex, is certainly 
juſt and fundamental a Rule, that he, who ſin- } 
cerely follows it, cannot dangerouſly err. |! ! 
therefore the Executive, who has the Pow] r 
of convoking the Legiſlative, obſerving rathe ' 


: I 


the true Proportion, than Faſhion of Repr- *? C 
ſentation, regulates, not by old Cuſtom, bu FF 


true Reaſon, the Number of Members, inal ') 
Places, that have a Right to be diſtinctly e. 


preſented, which no part of the People howe - 
ver incorporated can pretend to, but in P WM, 
portion to the Aſſiſtance which it affords to tit In 
Publick, it cannot be judg'd to have ſet up! p 
new Legiſlative, but to have reſtored the ol! C 


and true one, and to have rectified the Diſo h. 
ders, which Succeſſion of time had inſenſibly, Nec 
as well as inevitably introduced. For it bein; id 
the Intereſt, as well as Intention of the Peopls Þ ? 
to have a fair and equal Repreſentative, hoe, Ih. 

2 

( 


brings it neareſt to that, is an n q 
riet 
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Friend to, and Eſtabliſher of the Government, 
| Sod cannot miſs the Conſent and Approbation 
pf the Community. Prerogative being nothing 
put a Power in the Hands of the Prince, to 
Provide for the publick Good, in ſuch Caſes, 
PFrhich depending upon unforeſeen and uncer- 
| Fi Occurrences, certain and unalterable 
aus could not ſafely direct; whatſoever ſhall 
e done manifeſtly for the good of the People, 
Ind the eſtabliſhing the Government upon its 
rue Foundations, is and always will juſt 
\ Freropative. The Power of erecting new Cor- 
'| Sorations, and therewith newRe eſentatives, car- 
ies with it a Suppoſition , that in time the 
eaſures of Repreſentation might vary, and thoſe 
laces have a juſt Right to be repreſented 
4 hich before had none; and by the ſame Rea- 
Pn, thoſe ceaſe to have a Right, and be too 
Wconſiderable for ſuch a Privilege, which be- 
Pre had it. Tis not a Change from the pre- 
Ent State, which perhaps Corruption or De- 
y has introduced, that makes an Inroad upon 
Je Government, but the Tendency of it to 
jure or oppreſs the People, and to ſet up one 
art, or Party, with a Diſt inction from, and 
unequal Subjection of the reſt. Whatſoever 
FEnnot but be acknowledged to be of Advan- 
ee to the Society, and People in general, 
Von juſt and laſting Meaſures, will always, 
hen done, juſtifie itſelf; and whenever the 
ople ſhall chuſe their Repreſentatives upon juſt 
d undeniably equal Meaſures, ſuitable to the 
W'iginal Frame of the Government, it cannot 
& doubted to be the Will and Act of the Socie- 
W > whoever permitted or cauſed them ſo 
do. CHAP. 
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C HAP. XIV. 
Of PREROGATIVE. 


1 W HERE the Legiſlative and Exe- 

f cutive Power are in diſtinct Hands 
(as they are in all moderated Monarchies, and 
well-framed Governments) there the Good of! 
the Society requires, that ſeveral things ſhould 
be left to the Diſcretion of him, that has the 
Executive Power. For the Legiſlators not 
being able to foreſee and provide by Laws, for 
all that may be uſeful to the Community, the 
Executor of the Laws having the Power in his 
Hands, has by the common Law of Nature 
Right to make uſe of it for the good of the So 
ciety, in many Caſes, where the municipal 
Law has given no Direction, till the Legiſlative 
can conveniently be aſſembled to provide for 
it. Many things there are, which the Law cat 
by no means provide for, and thoſe muſt ne. 


ceſſarily be left to the Diſcretion of him that] F 
has the executive Power in his Hands, to be. 
ordered by him as the publick Good and Ad.] At. 
vantage ſhall require: Nay, *tis fit that the 


Laws themſelves ſhonld in ſome Caſes give way}? 
to the executive Power, or rather to this fun-} 
damental Law of Nature and Government, 
viz. That as much as may be, all the Members 
of the Society are to be preſerved. For {inct 


many Accidents may happen, wherein a ſtr! 
and rigid Obſervation of the Laws may de 


harn! i 


— 
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Sharm; (as not to pull down an innocent Man's 
Houſe to ſtop the Fire, when the next to it is 
burning) and a Man may come ſometimes 
within the reach of the Law, which makes no 
Diſtinction of Perſons, by an Action that may 
5 deſerve Reward and Pardon; *tis fit the Ruler 
ſhould have a Power, in many Caſes, to miti- 


| Feate the Severity of the Law, and pardon ſome 
Offenders: For the End of Government being 


he Preſervation of all, as much as may be, even 


the Guilty are to be ſpared, where it can prove 
| o Prejudice to the Innocent. 


160. This Power to act according to Diſ- 
retion, for the Publick Good, without the 
Preſcription of the Law, and ſometimes even 
Againſt it, z that which is called Prerogative. 
For ſince in ſome Governments the Law-ma- 
king Power 1s not always in Being, and is uſu- 
ally too numerous, and ſo too flow, for the 
Diſpatch requiſite to Execution : and becauſe 
alſo it is impoſſible to foreſee, and ſo by Laws 
to provide for all Accidents and Neceſſities that 
may concern the Publick; or to make ſuch 
Laus as will do no harm, if they are executed 
1th an inflexible Rigour, on all Occaſions, and 
$pon all Perſons that may come in their way, 
therefore there is a Latitude left to the Execu- 
tire Power, to do many things of Choice which 
he Laws do not preſcribe. 

161, This Power, whilſt employed for the 
Benefit of the Community, and ſuitably to the 

Truſt and Ends of the Government, i, un- 
doubted Prerogative, and never is queſtioncd. 
For the People are very ſeldom or never ſcru- 


rulous or nice in the Point; they are far from 
| examining 
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examining Prerogative, whilſt it is in any tole.] 
rable Degree employ d for the uſe it was meant, 
that is, for the Good of the People, and not“ 
manifeſtly againſt it. But if there comes u 
be a Queſtion between the Executive Power and 
the People, about a thing claimed as a Prery. 
tive; the Tendency of the Exerciſe of ſuch 
Prerogative to the Good or Hurt of the People, 1 
will eaſily decide that Queſtion. 12 
162. It is eaſie to conceive, that in the l 
fancy of Governments, when Commonwealth] 
differed little from Families in Number of Pes 
ple, they differ'd from them too but little i 
Number of Laws: And the Governours, being F 
as the Fathers of them, watching over then 
for their Good, the Government was almoſ: 
all Prerogative. A few eſtabliſh'd Laws ſerv] } 
the Turn, and the Diſcretion and Care of t“ 
Ruler ſupply'd the reſt. But when Miſtaken 
Flattery prevailed with weak Princes to ma“ 
uſe of this Power for private Ends of their 3 
own, and not for the publick Good, the Pes 
ple were fain by expreſs Laws to get Preroꝶß 
tive determin'd in thoſe Points wherein theft 
found Diſadvantage from it: And thus deck 
red Limitations of Prerogative were by the Pe 
ple found neceſſary in Caſes which they au 
their Anceſtors had left, in the utmoſt Latj 1 
tude, to the Wiſdom of thoſe Princes, wil? 
made no other but a right uſe of it, that is, fi 
the Good of their People. 
163. And therefore they have a very wron 
Notion of Government, who ſay, that the Fer 
ple have incroach'd upon the Prerogative , Willi 
they have got any part of it to be defined 
Poſitit 


nn. 
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poſitive Laws. For in ſo doing they have not 
pulled from the Prince any thing that of right 
Sbclong'd to him, but only declared, that that 
power which they indefinitely left in his or 
Shis Anceſtors Hands, to be exerciſed for their 
Good, was not a thing whch they intended 
mim when he uſed it otherwiſe. For the End 
pf Government being the good of the Com- 
munity, whatſoever Alterations are made in 
| Ft, tending to that End, cannot be an Hcrvach- 
ent upon any body, fince no body in Govern- 
| Meat can have a right tending to any other 
Ind. And thoſe only are Iacroachments which 
Prejudice or hinder the publick good. Thoſe 
1 Who ſay otherwiſe, ſpeak as if the Prince had 
4 MF diſtin and ſeparate Intereſt from the Good 
If the Community, and was not made for it, 
e Root and Source from which ſpring almoſt 
MW! thoſe Evils and Diſorders which happen in 
Wingly Governments. And indeed if that be 
. the People under his Government are not 
WSocicty of rationa! Creatures, entred into a 
mmunity for their mutual Good; they are 
Wt ſuch as have ſet Rulers over themſelves, 
guard, and promote that good; but are to 
looked on as an Herd of inferior Creatures 
aer the Dominion of a Maſter, who keeps 
em and works them for his own Pleaſure or 
ofit. If Men were ſo void of Reaſon, and 
tiſh, as to enter into Socicty upon ſuch 
rms, Prerogative might indeed be, what 
e Men would have it, an arbitrary Power 
ao things hurtful to the People. 
64. But ſince a rational Creature cannot 
ſuppoſed when: free, to put himſelf into 
0 Subjection 
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Subjection to another, for his own Harm: ! 
(Though where he finds a good and wiſe Ruler, ' ? 
he may not perhaps think it either neceſſary or 
uſeful, to ſet preciſe Bounds to his Power in 
all things) Prerogative can be nothing but the 
Peoples permitting their Rulers to do ſever] 
things of their own free Choice, where the 
Law was ſilent, and ſometimes too againſt the 
direct Letter of the Law, for the 1 | 
good; and their acquieſcing in it when ſo done. 
For as a good Prince, who is mindful of tie 
Truſt put into his Hands, and careful of th, 3 
Good of his People, cannot have too much "ol ; 
rogative, that is, Power to do good: So a wen 
and ill Prince, who would claim that Power 
his Predeceſſors exerciſed without the Dire; . 
on of the Law, as a Prerogative belonging Ft 
him by Right of his Office, which he may cr. 
exciſe at his pleaſure, to make or promote a 
Intereſt diſtin& from that of the publick, give 
the People an Occaſion to claim their Right, } 
and limit that Power, which, whilſt it ws Mi 
exerciſed for their Good, they were contei! 
ſhould be tacitly allowed. | 
165. And therefore he that will look im 
the Hiſtory of England, will find, that Prerge 8 
tive was always largeſt in the Hands of ours, 
ſeſt and beſt Princes; becauſe the People 6 ? 
ſerving the whole Tendency of their Ati! I 
to be the publick good, conteſted not wit I 
was done without Law to that end; or if 
human Frailty or Miſtake (for Princes are! 
Men, made as others) appear'd in ſome ſm 
Declinations from that end; yet *twas vil! 8 
the main of their Conduct tended to noe I 
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put the Care of the publick. The People 
therefore finding reaſon to be ſatisfyed with 
ttheſe Princes, whenever they acted without or 
| Fcontrary to the Letter of the Law, acquieſced 
| Sn what they did, and, without the leaſt Com- 
|! plaint, let them inlarge their Prerogative as 
| Mhey pleaſed, judging rightly, that they did 
? Mothing herein to the prejudice of their Laws, 
ice they acted conformable to the Foundati- 
pon and End of all Laws, the publick good. 

t& # 166. Such God-like Princes indeed had ſome 
Title to arbitrary Power, by that Argument, 
That would prove abſolute Monarchy the beſt 
if Bovernment, as that which God himſelf go- 
Ferns the Univerſe by ; becauſe ſuch Kings 
Þartake of his Wiſdom and Goodneſs. Upon 
his is founded that ſaying, That the Reigns of 
Wood Princes have been always moſt dangerous 
o the Liberties of their People. For when 
Weir Succeſſors, managing the Government 
Sth different Thoughts, would draw the A- 
ions of thoſe good Rulers into Precedent , 
Ind make them the Standard of their Prero- 
rive, as if what had been done only for the 
Pod of the People, was a Right in them to do, 
r the Harm of the People, if they ſo plea- 
d; it has often occaſioned Conteſt, and 
Wnetimes publick Diſorders, before the People 
Wu1d recover their original Right, and get 
Wat to be declared not to be Prerogative, which 
' Wvly was never ſo: Since it is impoſſible that any 
ay in the Society ſhould ever have a Right to 
the People Harm; though it be very poſſi- 
it! WE, and reaſonable, that the People ſhould not 
1 about to ſet any Bounds to the Prerog ati ve 
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of thoſe Kings or Rulers, who themſelves 
tranſgreſſed not the Bounds of the publick 
Good. For Prerogative is nothing but the Power 
doing publick Good without a Rule. 8 
167. The Power of calling Parliaments it | 
England, as to preciſe Time, Place, and Dura. | 
tion, is certainly a Prerogative of the King, but [2 
ſtill with this truſt, that it ſhall be made uſe of 
for the good of the Nation, as the Exigencies 
of the Times, and Variety of Occaſions ſhal 
require. For it being impoſſible to foreſee 
which ſhonld always be the fitteſt place for 
them to aſſemble in, and what the beſt Ses. 
ſon ; the Choice of theſe was left with the Ex. 
ecutive Power, as might be moſt ſubſervient to 
the publick Good, and beſt ſuit the Ends of 
Parliaments. 
168. The old Queſtion will be asked in this 
Matter of Prerogative. But who ſhall be Judht 
when this Power is made a right uſe of? las. 
ſwer: Between an Executive Power in Being 
with ſuch a Prerogative, and a Legiſlative tht %,: 
depends upon his Will for their convening,” F; 
there can be no Judge on Earth: As there c 
be none between the Legiſlative and the Peo- 
ple, ſhould either the Executive, or the Leg! 
{lative, when they have got the Power in ther 
Hands, deſign, or go about to enſlave or de“ 
ſtroy them. The People have no other Rene 
dy in this, as in all other Caſes where they hae? 
no Judge on Earth, but to appeal to Heavii! he 
For the Rulers, in ſuch Attempts, exercilin; In 
a Power the People never put into their Hand 
(who can never be ſuppoſed to conſent that! 


ny body ſhould rule over them for their hard | 
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do that which they have not a Right to do. 
And where the Body of the People, or any ſin- 
gle Man is deprived of their Right, or is under 
the Exerciſe of a Power without Right, and 
have no Appeal on Earth, then they have a Li- 
© berty to appeal to Heaven, whenever they judge 
* the Cauſe of fufficient Moment. And therefore 
tho' the People cannot be Judge, ſo as to have by 
the Conſtitution of that Society any ſuperior 
Power, to determine and give effective Sen- 
tence in the Caſe; yet they have, by a Law 
antecedent and paramount to all poſitive Law 
of Men, reſerv'd that ultimate Determination 


0 
It 
1 
IL 
0 


0 


: 
* 1 


to themſelves which belongs to all Mankind, 
where there lies no Appeal on Earth, viz. to 
zudge, whether they have juſt Cauſe to make 
their Appeal to Heaven. And this Judgment 
Whey cannot part with, it being out of a Man's 
Power ſo to ſubmit himſelf to another, as to 


ive him a Liberty to deſtroy him; God and 


Nature never allowing a Man ſo to abandon 
Himſelf, as to neglect his own Preſervation : 
And ſince he cannot take away his own Life, 
either can he give Another power to take it. 
Nor let any one think, this lays a perpetual 
Foundation for Diſorder; for this operates 
Pot, till the Inconveniency is ſo great that the 
Majority feel it, and are weary of it, and find 
Neceſſity to have it amended. But this the 


Executive Power, or wiſe Princes never need 
me in the Danger of: And 'tis the thing of 
others, they have moſt need to avoid, as of: 
others the moſt perilous. 


O 3 CHAP. 
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C HA P. XV. 


Of Paternal, Political, and Deſpotical 


Power, conſider d together. 


169.” T Hough I have had occaſion to ſpeak 


of theſe ſeparately before, yet th: { 


great Miſtakes of late about Government, hx 
ving, as I ſuppoſe, ariſen from confounding 
theſe diſtin Powers one with another, it ma 
not, perhaps, be amiſs to conſider them her 


together. 


1K 


170. Firſt then, paternal or parental Power | 1 


nothing but that which Parents have over thei] F 


Children, to govern them or the Children 
good, till they come to the we of Reaſon, & 
a State of Knowledge, wherein they may bt 
ſuppoſed capable to underſtand that Rule, whe 
ther it be the Law of Nature, or the munici 
pal Law of their Country, they are to goven 
themſelves by: Capable, I ſay, to know it, 5 
well as ſeveral others, who live as Freeme! 
under that Law. The Affection and Tender 
neſs which God hath planted 1n the Breaſts 
Parents towards their Children, makes it ei: 
dent, that this is not intended to be a ſever 
arbitrary Government, but only for the Help 
Inſtruct ion, and Preſervation of their Offsprin! 
But happen it as it will, there is, as I havepn - 


ved, no reaſon why it ſhould be thought! 
extend to Life and Death, at any time 0 Þ 


their Children, more than over any body 2 f 
nein 
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T neither can there he any pretence why this 


* parental Power ſhould keep the Child when grown 
to a Man, in ſubjection to the Will of his Pa- 
rents, any farther than the having received 
Life and Education from his Parents, obliges 


him to Reſpet, Honour, Gratitude, Aſſi- 


ſtance, and Support all his Life to both Father 


and Mother. 
is a natural Government, but not at all extend- 


ing it ſelf to the Ends and Juriſdictions of that, 


which is Political. The Power of the Father doth 
not reach at all to the Property of the Child, which. 


is only in his own diſpoſing; 


171. Scondly, Political Power is that Power, 
which every Man having in the ſtate of Nature, 
has given up into the hands of the Society, and 
therein to the Governours, whom the Society 
path ſet over itſelf, with this expreſs or tacit 


und the preſervation of their Property: Now 
this Power, which every Man has in the tate of 
Nature, and which he parts with to the Society, 
In all ſuch Caſes, where the Society can ſecure 
Wim, is to uſe ſuch means, for the preſerving 
pf his own Property, as he thinks good, and 


pf the Law of Nature in others ſo, as (accord- 
Ing to the beſt of his Reaſon) may moſt con- 
Wuce to the preſervation of himſelf, and the 
Felt of Mankind. So that the end and meaſure 
this Power, when in every Man's hands in the 


Pis Society, that is, all Mankind in general, it 


Q 4 Mem- 


And thus, *tis true, the Paternal 


FTruſt, That it ſhall be imployed for their good, 


Nature allows him; and to puniſh the Breach 


Fate of Nature, being the preſervation of all of 


An have no other end or meaſure, when in the 
Paads of. the. Magiſtrate, but to-preſerve the. 
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19 Members of that Soctety in their Lives, Liber. 
ties, and Poſleſſions ; and ſo cannot be an Ah. 
ſolute, Arbitrary Power over their Lives and 
Fortunes, which are as much as poſſible to be 
preſerved ; but a Power to make Laws, and an. 
nex ſuch Penalties to them, as may tend to the | 
preſervation of the whole, by cutting off thoſe 
Parts, and thoſe only, which are ſo corrupt, 
that they threaten the ſound and healthy, 
without which no ſeverity is lawful. And thi 
Power has its Original only from Compatt and Apree- 
ment, and the mutual Conſent of thoſe why 
make up the Community. | 


n 


| ö 4 172. Thirdly, Deſpotical Power is an Abſolute, | ? 
1 | Arbitrary Power one Man has over another, , 
Wi; to take away his Life, whenever he pleaſes | \ 


This is a Power, which neither Nature gives, | 
for it has made no ſuch diſtinction between one | 
Man and another; nor Compact can convey, | : 
17 for Man not having ſuch an Arbitrary Power 
405 over his own Life, cannot give another Man 
ll ſuch a Power over it; but it is the ect onl i 
81 "4 Forfeiture, which the Aggreſſor makes of his 
4 own Life, when he puts himſelf into the ſtate 
of War with another. For having quittel 
Reaſon, which God hath given to be the Rule“ 
betwixt Man and Man, and the common bond 

whereby human kind is united into one Fellow-| 
ſhip and Society; and having renounced the 
wayof Peace which that teaches, and made ul: 
of the Force of War, to compaſs his unjuſt end 
upon another; where he has no right, and 
revolting from his own Kind to that of Beaſts, + 
by making Force, which is theirs, to be his Rule 
of Right, herenders himſelf liable 1 1 | 

roy 
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Iſtroyed by the injur'd Perſon, and the reſt of 
Mankind, that will join with him in the exe- 
rution of Juſtice, as any other wild Beaſt, or 

oxious Brute with whom Mankind can have 


p | neither Society nor Security. And thus Cap- 


$ve:, taken in a juſt and lawful War, and 


as it ariſes not from Compact, ſo neither 
Is it capable of any, but is the ſtate of War 
Tontinued. For what Compact can be made 
Fith a Man that is not Maſter of his own Life? 


What Condition can he perform? And if he 


be once allowed to be Maſter of his own Life, 


the Deſporical, Arbitrary Power of his Maſter 
teaſes. He that is Maſter of himſelf, and his 
dyn Life, has a right too to the means of pre- 


ſerving it; ſo that as ſoon as Cumpact enters, 


$/avery ceaſes, and he ſo far quits his abſolute 
Fower, and puts an end to the ſtate of War, 
ho enters into Conditions with his Captive. 


| 


173. Nature gives the firſt of theſe, viz. Pa- 
ſernal Porter to Parents for the Benefit of their 
Thildren during their Minority, to ſupply their 
Fant of Ability, and underſtanding how to 
Manage. their. Property. (By Property I muſt 
e underſtood here, as in other places, to mean 
hat Property which Men have in their Per- 
ns as well as Goods) Voluntary Agreement gives 
he ſecond, viz, Political Power to Governours for 

he Benefit of their Subjects, to ſecure them in 
Fe Poſleſſion and Uſe of their Properties. 


And Forfeiture gives the third Deſpotical Power - 


Lords for their own Benefit, over thoſe who 
Ire ſtripp'd of all Property. 

174. He, that ſhall conſider the diſtinct riſe 
O03 and 


uch only, are ſubject to a Deſpotical Power, which 
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and extent, and the different ends of theſe {. 
veral Powers, will plainly ſee, that paternal 
Power Comes as far ſhort of that of the Magi 
ſtrate, as Deſporical exceeds it; and that 40%. 
lute Dominion, however placed, is ſo far from 
being one kind of civil Society, that it is as in- 
conſiſtent with it, as Slavery is with Property, 
paternal Power is only where Minority make 
the Child incapable to manage his Property; 
Political where Men have Property in their own 
Diſpoſal ; and Deſpotical over ſuch as have 10 


CHAP. XVI. 
CONNY EST 


175. Hough Governments can original} 

have no other Riſe than that before 
mentioned, nor Polities be founded on any thing 
but che Conſent of the People ; yet ſuch has been 
the Diſorders Ambition has fill'd the World 
with, that in the noiſe of War, which makes | 
great a part of the Hiſtory of Mankind, th 
Conſent is little taken notice of : And therefor: 
many have miſtaken the force of Arms, for the 
Conſent of the People; and reckon Conqueſ 
as one of the Originals of Government. But 


2*ĩ — 


Property at all. ] 


Conqueſt is as far from ſetting up any Govert 
ment, as demoliſhing an Houſe is from building 
2 new one in the Place. Indeed it often make 
way for a new Frame of a Commonwealth, H 
deſtroying the former; but, without the Col- 


Into 
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ſent of the People, can never erect a new one. 
176. That the Aeggreſſor, Who Puts himſel 1 


YR 
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into the ſtate of War with another, and unjuſt- 
ly invades another Man's Right, can, by ſuch an 
unjuſt War, never come to have à right over the 

Conquered, will be eaſily agreed by all Men, 
who will not think, that Robbers and Pyrates-' 
have a Right of Empire over whomſoever they 
have Force enough to maſter ; or that Men are 
bound by Promiſes, which unlawful Force ex- 
torts from them. Should a Robber break into 
my Houſe, and with a Dagger at my Throat, 

make me ſeal Deeds to convey. my Eſtate to - 
him, would this give him any Title? Juſt ſuch + 
a-Title by his Sword, has an unjuſt Conquerour, - 
who forces me into Submiſſion. The Injury 


f and the Crime is equal, whether committed 
by the wearer of a Crown, or ſome petty Vil- 
lain. The Title of the Offender, and the 


Number of his Followers make no difference 
in the Offence, unleſs it be to aggravate it. 
The only difference is, Great Robbers puniſn 


little ones, to keep them in their Obedience, 
but the great ones are rewarded with Laurels 
and Triumphs, becauſe they are too big for 


the weak hands of Juſtice in this World, and 


have the Power in their own Poſſeſſion, which 


ſhould puniſh Offenders. What is my Reme- 


a againſt a Robber, that ſo broke into my 


Houſe ? Appeal to the Law for Juſtice. But 


perhaps Juſtice is deny'd, or 1 am crippled and - 
cannot ſtir, Robbed and have not the means to 
do it. If God has taken away all means of 
ſeekiag Remedy, there is nothing left but pa- 
F tience. But my Son, when able, may ſeek 
the Relief of the Law, which Jam denied: 


He or his Son may renew his Appeal, till he 


| recover his Right. But the Conquered, or 


Os their 
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their Children have no Court, no Arbitrator 
on Earth to appeal to. Then they may Appeal, 
as Jephtha did to Heaven, and repeat their 4. 


peal, till they recovered the native Right of 
their Anceſtors, which was, to have ſuch a 


Legiſlative over them , as the Majority ſhould 
approve, and freely acquieſce in. If it be object 
ed, this would cauſe endleſs trouble ; I an- 
ſwer, No more than Juſtice does, where ſhe 
lies open to all that appeal to her.. He that 


troubles his Neighbour without a Cauſe, is pu- 


niſhed for it by the Juſtice of the Court he ap- 
peals to. And he that appeals to Feaven, muſt 
be ſure he has Right on his ſide; and a Right 


too that is worth the Trouble and Coſt of the 


Appeal, as he will anſwer at a Tribunal, that 
cannot be deceived, and will be ſure to retri- 


bute to every one according to the Miſchiefs be- 


hath created to his Fellow Subjects; that is, 


any part of Mankind. From whence tis plain, 


that he that Conguers in an unjuſt War can thert- 


| byihave no Title to the Subjection and Obedience of 


the Onquered. 

177. But ſuppoſing Victory favours the right 
tide, let us conſider a Conquerour in a lawful War, 
and ſee what Power he gets, and over whom. 


Firſt, Tis plain he gets no Power by his C 
queſt over thoſe that C 


nquered with him. They 
that fought on his fide cannot ſuffer by the 
Conqueſt, but muſt at leaſt be as much Free- 
men as they were before. And moſt common 


Iy they ſerve upon Terms, and on Condition 
to ſhare with their Leader, and enjoy a part of 


the Spoil, and other Advantages that attend 


the Conquering Sword: Or at leaſt have a * | a 
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of the ſubdued Country beſtowed upon them. 
And the conquering People are not I hope to be Slaves 


by inqueſt, and wear their Laurels only to ſhew 


they are Sacrifices to their Leaders Triumph. 
They that found abſolute Monarchy upon the 
Title of the Sword make their Heroes, who 


gare the Founders of ſuch Monarchies, arrant 
* Draw-can-Sirs, and forget they had any Officers 


and Soldiers that fought on their Side in the 
Battles they won, or aſliſted them in the ſub- 


duing, or ſhared in poſſeſſing the Countries 
they maſter d. We are told by ſome, that the 


Engliſb Monarchy is founded in the Norman Con- 
Zqueſt, and that our Princes have thereby a Ti- 
tle to abſolute Dominion: Which if it were 


true, (as by the Hiſtory it appears otherwiſe) 
and that W:liam had a Right to make War on 
this Iſland; yet his Dominion by Conqueſt could 


reach no farther than to the Saxons and Britains, 


that were then Inhabitants of this Country. 
The Normans that came with him, and helped 
to conquer, and all deſcended from them, are 
Freemen and no Subjects by Conqueſt ; let that 
give what Dominion it will. And if I, or any 
Body elſe ſhall claim Freedom, as derived from 
them, it will be very hard to prove the con- 


ttrary: And ' tis plain, the Law that has made 


no diſtinction between the one and the other, 
intends not there ſhould be any Difference in 
their Freedom or Privileges . 

3 178. But ſuppoſing, which ſeldom happens, 
that the Conquerors and conquered never in- 


' ,Forporate into one People, under the ſame Laws 


and Freedom. Let us ſee next what Power 4 


that 
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that I ſay is purely deſpotical. He has an ab. 
ſolute Power over the Lives of thoſe, who by 
an unjuſt War have forfeited them ; but not 
over the Lives or Fortunes of thoſe, who in. 
gaged not in the War, nor over the Poſſeſſion 
even of thoſe, who were actually engaged in it, 

179. Secondly, I ſay then the Conqueror gets 
no Power but only over thoſe, who have aq. 
ally aſſiſted, concurr'd, or conſented to that 
unjuſt Force, that is uſed againſt him. For 
the People having given to their Governours 
no Power to do an unjuſt thing, ſuch as is to 
make an unjuſt War, (for they never had ſuch 
2 Power in themſelves :) They ought not to 
be charged, as guilty of the Violence and Un. 
juſtice, that is committed in an Unjuſt War, 
any farther, than they actually abet it; n 
more, than they are to be thought guilty 0 
any Violence or Oppreſſion their Govyernour 
ſhould uſe upon the People themſelves, or an 
part of their Fellow Subjects, they having in- 
powered them no more to the one. than to the 
other. Conquerours, *tis true, ſeldom trou 
ble themſelves to make the diſt inction, but 
they willingly permit the Confuſion of War 
to ſweep all together ; but yet this alters not 
the Right: For the Conqueror's Power ove! 
the Lives of the Conquered, being only becauſ 
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they have uſed Force to do, or maintain at 
Injuſtice, he can have that Power only ove! 
thoſe, who have concurred in that Force, al 
the reſt are innocent; and he has no more I. 
tle over the People of that Country, who har: 


feiture of their Lives, than he has over any o 


done him no Injury, and ſo have made no for ; 


ther, | 
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ther, who without any Injuries or Provoca- 
tions, have lived upon fair Terms with him. 
180. Thirdly, The Power a Conquerour gets o- 
yer thoſe he overcomes in 4 juſt War, is perſect- 
ly deſpotical; he has an abſolute Power over the 
Lives of thoſe, who by putting themſelves in 


a ſtate of War, have forfeited them; but he 
has not thereby a Right and Title to their Poſ- 
* ſeſſions. This I doubt not, but at firſt Sight 
* will ſeem a ſtrange Doctrine, it being ſo quite 


# contrary to the practice of the World; there 


being 3 more familiar in ſpeaking of the 


Dominion of Countries, than to ſay ſuch an 


one conquer'd it. As if Conqueſt, without a- 


ny more ado, convey'd a Right of Poſſeſſion. 
But when we conſider, that the Practice of the 
ſtrong and powerful, how univerſal ſoever it 


may be, is ſeldom the rule of Right, however 
it be one part of the Subjection of the Conque- 


red, not to argue againſt the Conditions, cut 
out to them by the Conquering Sword. 

181. Though in all War there be uſually a 
complication of Force and Damage, and the 
Aggreſſor ſeldom fails to harm the Eſtate, 
hen he uſes Force againſt the Perſons of thoſe 
he makes War upon; yet *tis the uſe of Force 
only that putsa Man into the ſtate of War. For 
whether by Force he begins the Injury, or elſe 
Shaving quietly, and by fraud, done the Inju- 
ry, he refuſes to make Reparation and by 
Force maintains it, (which is the ſame thing, 
Es at firſt to have done it by Force) *tis the un- 
Huſt uſe of Force, that makes the War. For 
We that breaks open my Houſe, and violently 
urns me out of Doors; or having peaceably 


got 
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got in, by Force keeps me out, does in Effeq 
the ſame thing; ſuppoſing we arein ſuch a 
ſtate, that we haveno common Judge on Earth, 
whom I may appeal to, and to whom we are 
both obliged to ſubmit : For of ſuch I am now 
ſpeaking. Tis the wnjuſt uſe of Force then, that 
puts a Man into the ſtate of War with another, 
and thereby he, that is guilty of it, makes a 
forfeiture of his Life. For quitting Reaſon, 
which is the Rule given between Man and Man, 
and uſing Force the way of Beaſts, he becomes 
1 0 liable to be deſtroyed by him he uſes Force a- 
— gainſt, as any ſavage ravenous Beaſt, that is dan- 
1 1 | gerous to his Being. 
11 182. But becauſe the miſcarriages of the Fa- 
1 ther are no faults of the Children, and they 
| "8 may be rational and peaceable, notwithſtanding 
the brutiſhneſs and injuſtice of the Father; the 
Father, by hts Miſcarriages and Violence, can 
11 'T forfeit but his own Life, but involves not his 
Children in his Guilt or Deſtruction. His 
— 10 Goods, which Nature that willeth the preſer- 
vation of all Mankind as much as is poſſible, 
hath made to belong to the Children to keep 
them from periſhing, do ſtill continue to be- 
long to his Children. For ſuppoſing them not 
to have joyn'd in the War, either through In.. 
fancy, Abſence, or Choice, they have done no- 
thing to forfeit them : vor has the Conqueror an 
Right to take them away, by the bare Title of | 
having ſubdued him, that by Force attempted: 
his Deſtruction; though perhaps he may have 
ſome Right to them, to repair the Damages, 
he has ſuſtained by the War, and the Defence 
of his own Right; which how far it reaches « 
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the poſſeſſions of the Conquered, we ſhall fee 
by and by. So that he that by Gnqueſt has 4 
Hecht over a Man's Perſon to deſtroy him if he 
$ pleaſes, has not thereby a Right over his Eſtate 
to poſſeſs and enjoy it. For it is the brutal 
Force the Aggreſſor has uſed, that gives his 
3 Adverſary a Right to take away his Life, and 


deſtroy him if he pleaſes, as a noxious Crea- 


ture, but 'tis Damage ſuſtain'd that alone 


gives him Title to another Man's Goods : For 


N though I may kill a Thief that ſets on me in 


the Highway, yet I may not (which ſeems leſs) 


take away his Money, and let him go; this 


would be Robbery on my ſide. His Force, 


\Zand the ſtate of War he put himſelf in, made 


Shim forfeit his Life, but gave me no Title to 


his Goods. The Right then of Conqueſt extends on- 


n to the Lives of thoſe who joyn'd in the War, 
not to their Eſtates, but only in order to make 
Reparation for the Damages received, and 
the Charges of the War, and that too with Re- 
Wervation of the right of the innocent Wife 
and Children. | 

4 183. Let the Gngqueror have as much Juſtice 
on his Side, as could be ſuppoſed, he has no 
Night to ſeize more than tlie vanquiſhed could 
Forfeit; his Life is at the Victor's Mercy, and 
his Service, and Goods he may appropriate, to 
ake himſelf Reparation ; but he cannot take 


the Goods of his Wifeand Children; they too 


Fad a Title to the Goods he enjoy'd, and their 
dhares in the Eſtate he poſſeſſed. For Exam- 


ple, I in the ſtate of Nature (and all Common- 


Frealths are in the ſtate of Nature one with an- 
pther) have injured another Man, and refuſing 
4 to 
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to give Satisfaction, it comes to a ſtate of War, 
wherein my defending by Force, what J had 
gotten unjuſtly, makes me the Aggreſſor. 
am conquered : My Life, *tis true, as forfeit, 


is at mercy, but not my Wives and Children, | 


They made not the War, nor aſliſted in it. | 
could not forfeit their Lives, they were not 
mine to forfeit. My Wife had a Share in ny 
Eſtate, that neither could I forfeit. And my 
Children alſo, being born of me, had a Right 
to be maintained out of my Labour or Sub. 
ſtance. Here then is the Caſe ; The Conque. 


ror has a Title to Reparation for Damages re. | 


ceived, and the Children have a Title to their 
Father's Eſtate for their Subſiſtence. For ast 
the Wife's ſhare, whether her own Labour, ot 
Compact gave her a Title to it, tis plain, her 
Husband could not forfeit what was hers 
What muſt be done in the Caſe? I anſwer; 
The fundamental Law of Nature being, that 
all, as much as may be, ſhould be preſerved, i! 
follows, that if there be not enough fully to 


ſatisfie both, viz. for the Conqueror”s Loſſes, and 


Childrens Maintenance, he that hath, and ti 
ſpare, muſt remit ſomething of his full Satis 
action, and give way to the preſſing and pre 


ferable Title of thoſe, who are in Danger t0] 


periſh without it. 
184. But ſuppoſing the Charge and Damagi 
of the War are to be made up to the Conquers!, 


to the utmoſt Farthing ; and that the Children 


of the Vanquiſhed, ſpoiled of all their Father 
Goods, are to be left to ſtarve and periſh; yet tit 
ſatisfying of what ſhall, on this Score, be dit 


to the Conqueror, will ſcarce give him a Tit 
7 
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to any Countrey he ſhall conquer. For the Dama- 
ges of War can ſcarce amount to the value of 
any conſiderable Trad of Land, in any part of 
the World, where all the Landis poſſeſſed, and 
none lies waſte. And if I have not taken away 
the Conqueror's Land, which, being vanquiſh- 
ed, it is impoſſible I ſhould ; ſcarce any other 
$ Spoil I have done him, can amount to the Va- 
lue of mine, ſuppoſing it equally cultivated, 
and of an Extent any way coming near, what 
I had over run of his. The deſtruction of a 
£ Years Product or two, (for it ſeldom reaches four 


gor five) is the utmoſt Spoil, that uſually can be 


done. For as to Money, and ſuch Riches, and 


FTreaſure taken away, theſe are none of Na- 


tures Goods, they have but a phantaſtical ima- 
ginary Value: Nature has put no ſuch upon 
them: They are of no more account by her 
Standard, than the Wampompeke of the Ame- 
Ficans to an European Prince, or the Silver Mo- 
ey of Europe would have been formerly to an 
American. And five Years product is not 
worth the perpetual Inheritance of Land, where 
all is poſſeſſed, and none remains waſt, to be 
taken up by him, that is diſſeiz'd : Which will 
Pe eaſily granted, if one do but take away the 
Imaginary value of Money, the diſproportion 
peing more, than between five and five hun- 
red. Though, at the ſame time, half a Years 
Product is more worth, than the Inheritance, 
here there being more Land, than the Inhabi- 


Maats poſſeſs, and make uſe of, any one has Liber. 


y to make uſeof the Waſte: But there Conque- 
ors take little Care to poſſeſs themſelves of the 


anas of the Vanquiſhed. No Damage 3 
that 
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that Men in the ſtate of Nature (as all Princes [* 
and Governments are in reference to one ang. | 
ther) ſuffer from one another, can give a Cor. 
queror Power to diſpoſſeſs the Poſterity of the 
Vanquiſhed, and turn them out of that Inheri. 
tance, which ought to be the Poſſeſſion of then 
and their Deſcendants to all Generations. The þ 
Conqueror indeed will be apt to think himſel 
Maſter: And 'tis the very Condition of the 
Subdned not to be able to diſpute their Right, 
But if that be all, it gives no other Title than 
what bare Force gives to the ſtronger over the 
weaker: And, by this reaſon, he that is ſtron- 
geſt will have a Right to whatever he pleaſe 
to ſeize on. 

185. Over thoſe then that joyned with hin 
in the War, and over thoſe of the ſubdued 
Country that oppoſed him not, and the Poſte. 
rity even of thoſe that did, the Conqueror, e. 
ven in a juſt War, hath, by his Conqueſt no 
Right of Dominion: They are free from an 
Subjection to him, and if their former Govern. 
ment be diſſolved, they are at Liberty to be 
gin and erect another to themſelves. 

186. The Conqueror, 'tis true, uſually, . 
the Force he has over them, compels then, 
with a Sword at their Breaſts, to ſtoop to hi 
Conditions, and ſubmit to ſuch a Government 
as he pleaſes to afford them; but the Enquir) 
is, What Right he has to do ſo? If it be ſai 
they ſubmit by their own Conſent, then ti 
allows their own Conſent to be neceſſary to git 
the Conqueror a Title to rule over them. It e 
mains only to be conſidered, whether Prom 


extorted by Farce, without Right, can be thought 
Conſent, 


* 


— 
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onſent, and how far they bind. To which I 


tain the Right of, and he is obliged preſently 
Fo reſtore. He that forces my Horſe from me, 
pught preſently to reſtore him, and I have ſtill 
e Right to retake him. By the ſame Reaſon, 
e be that forced a Promiſe from me, onght pre- 
# | ſently to reſtore it, 1. e. quit me of the Obli- 
pation of it; or I may reſume it my ſelf, i. e. 


ht, F 

ps Fhuſe whether I will perform it. For the v 
tie] df Nature laying an Obligation on me only by 
on | the Rules ſhe preſcribes, cannot oblige me by 
ile dhe Violation of her Rules: Such is the extort- 


gany thing from me by Force. Nor does it 
* all alter the Caſe to ſay, I gave my Promiſe , 
vel] Bo more than it excuſes the Force, and paſſęs 
te. Je Right, when J put my Hand in my Pocket, 
„ d deliver my Purſe my ſelf to a Thief, who 
u gemands it with a Piſtol at my Breaſt. 
am] 187. From all which it follows, that the 
ern. Novernment of a Conqueror, impoſed by Force on 
del We Subdued, againſt whom he had no Right 
F War, or who joyned not in the War a- 
Finſt him, where he had Right, has no Obliga- 
en upon them. 

188. But let us ſuppoſe, that all the Men of 
ren] Wat Community being all Members of the ſame 
vir dy politick, may be taken to have joyn'd in 
Gd] Nat unjuſt War wherein they are ſubdued , 
xi ed ſo their Lives are at the Mercy of the 
ein Pnqueror. 
> 189. 1 ay, this concerns not their Children 
wh o are in their Minority. For ſince a Fa- 
aght er bath not, in himſelf, a Power over Bo 

Lite 


Shall fay, they bind not at all; becauſe whatſoe- 
Fer 4c0ther gets from me by Force, I ſtill re- 
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poſlibly forfeit it. So that the Children, what. 
ever may have happened to the Fathers, are 
Freemen, and the abſolute Power of the Cy. 
queror reaches no farther than the Perſons of 
the Men that were ſubdued by him, and die; 
with them; and ſhould he govern them x 
Slaves, ſubjected to his abſolute arbitrary 
Power, he has no ſuch Right of Dominion over 
their Children. He can have no Power over 
them but by their own Conſent, whatever he 
may drive them to ſay or do; and he has 10 
lawful Authority, whilſt Force, and not Choice, 
compels them to Submiſſion. 
190. Every Man is born with a double Right: 
Firſt, A Right of Freedom to his Perſon, which 
no other Man has a Power over, but the free 
Diſpoſal of it lies in himſelf. Secondly, A Righ 
before any other Man, to inherit with his Bft. 
thren his Father's Goods. 

191. By the firſt of theſe, a Man is natura 
free from Subjection to any Government, tho 
he be born in a place under its Juriſdiction 
But if he diſclaim the lawful Government « 
the Country he was born in, he muſt alſo qui 


the Right that belong'd to him by the Laws0 
it, and the Poſſeſſions there deſcending to hi 
from his Anceſtors, if it were a Governmen 
made by their Conſent. 

192. By the ſecond, the Inhabitants of a 
Country, who are deſcended, and derive 


dued, and had a Government forced up! 
them againſt their free Conſents, retain a A 


to the Poſſeſſion of their Anceſtors, though * 
| | CONN ? 


Title to their Eſtates from thoſe who are ſi! 3 


Life or Liberty of his Child, no act of his cn 


r 2 
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conſent not freely to the Government, whoſe 
hard Conditions were by Force impoſed on the 
polſleſſors of that Country. For the firſt On- 
queror never having had a Title to the Land of that 
Country, the People who are the Deſcendants 
of, or claim under thoſe who were forced to 
| Jubmit to the Yoke of a Government by Con- 
J ſtraint, have always a Right to ſhake it off, 
and free themſelves from the Uſurpation or 
Tyranny which the Sword hath brought in up- 
on them, till their Rulers put them under ſuch 
Frame of Government as they willingly and 
pf choice confent to. Who doubts but the 
Grecian Chriſtians, Deſcendants of the ancient 
Polleſſors of that Country, may juſtly caſt off 
the TurtiſhVoke which they have ſo long groaned 
nder, whenever they have an Opportunity todo 
It? For no Government can have a Right to 
Obedience from a People who have not freely 
onſented to it; which they can never be ſup- 
rah Þoſed to do, till either they are put in a full 
thi} fate of Liberty, to chuſe their Government 
n Ind Governors, or at leaſt till they have ſuch 
to} Tanding Laws, to which they have by them- 
qui Elves or their Repreſentatives given their free 
vs} Tonſent, and alſo till they are allow'd their 


big Yue Property, which is ſo to be Proprietors of 


ment} hat they have, that no body can take away 

part of it without their own Conſent , 

Fan Without which, Men under any Government 

ive We not in the ſtate of Freemen, but are direct 
> ſch / Waves under the Force of War. 

193. But granting that the Conqueror in a juſt 

ar has a Right to the Eſtates, as well as 

dwer over the Perſons, of the Conquered z 

| which, 
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which, 'tis plain, he hath not: Nothing of . 
ſolute Power will follow from hence, in the Con- 
tinuance of the Government. Becauſe the De. 
ſcendants of theſe being all Freemen, if he 
grants them Eſtates and Poſſeſſions to inhabit 
his Country, (without which it would be worth 
nothing) whatſoever he grants them, they 
have, ſo far as it is granted, Property in. The 
Nature whereof is, that without a Man's om 
Conſent it cannot be taken from him. 1 
194. Their Perſons are free by a native Right, #* 
and their Properties, be they more or leſs, ae 
their own, and at their own diſpoſe, and not at 
his; or elſe it is no Property. Suppoſing the 
Conqueror gives to one Man a thouſand Acre, 
to him and his Heirs for ever; to another he 
lets a thouſand Acres for his Life, under the 
Rent of 501. or 5001. per Aun. Has not the] 
one of theſe a Right to his thouſand Acre 
for ever, and the other, during his Life, pay- 
ing the ſaid Rent? And hath not the Tenant 
for Life a Property in all that he gets over and 
above his Rent, by his Labour and Induſtry dy. 
ring the ſaid Term, ſuppoſing it be double tief 
Rent? Can any one ſay, the King, or Conf 
queror, after his Grant, may by his Power off 
Conqueror take away all, or part of the Land 
from the Heirs of one, or from the other dv 
ring his Life, he paying the Rent? Or can he 
take away from either, the Goods or Mone 
they have got upon the ſaid Land, at his ples 
ſure? If he can, then all free and voluntarſ 3 
Contratts ceaſe, and are void in the World; 
there needs nothing to diſſolve them at a 
time, but Power enough: And all the any 12 
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and Promiſes of Men in Power, are but Mockery 
. aad Colluſion. For can there be any thing 
more ridiculous than to ſay, I give you and 
vours this for ever; and that in the ſureſt and 
I moſt ſolemn way of conveyance can be devi- 
ſed: And yet it is to be underſtood, that I have 
Right, if I pleaſe, to take it away from you a- 
gain to Morrow? | 
m 195- 1 will not diſpute now whether Princes 
are exempt from the Laws of their Country; 
put this Jam ſure, they owe Subjection to the 
Laws of God and Nature. No Body, no Pow- 
Er, can exempt them from the Obligations of 
That eternal Law. Thoſe are ſo great, and ſo 
rong, in the Caſe of Promiſes, that Omnipo- 
Fency itſelf can be tyed by them. Grants, Pro- 
i ſes, and Oaths, are Bonds that hold the Al- 
S:igbty : Whatever ſome Flatterers ſay to Prin- 
Fes of the World, who all together, with all 
heir People joyned to them, are, in Compari- 
Jon of the Great God, but as a Drop of the 
Bucket, or a Duſt on the Balance, inconſidera- 
dle, nothing! | 
$ 196. The ſhort of the Caſe in Conqueſt is this, 
he Conqueror, if he have a juſt Cauſe, has a 
geſpotical Right over the Perſons of all, that 
Ftvally aided, and concurred in the War a- 
ainſt him, and a Right to make up his Damage 
d Coſt out of their Labour and Eſtates, ſo 
Fe injure not the Right of any other. Over 
Je reſt of the People, if there were any that 
Wuſented not to the War, and over the Chil- 
Hen of the Captives themſelves, or the Poſſeſ- 
ns of either, he has no Power; and ſo can 
e, by vertue of Conqueſt, no lawful Title him- 
P ſelf 
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ſelf to Dominion over them, or derive it to his 
Poſterity; but is an Aggreſſor, if he attempts 
upon their Properties, and thereby puts him- 
ſelf in a ſtate of War againſt them, and has 
no better a Right of Principality, he, nor 
any of his Succeſſors, than Hingar, or Hubby, 
the Danes had here in England; or Spartacus 
had he conquered /aly, would have had; which 
1s to have their Yoke caſt off, as ſoon as God 
ſhall give thoſe under their Subjection Courage 
and Opportunity to do it. Thus, notwith. 
ſtanding whatever Title the Kings of Ae 
had over Judah, by the Sword, God aſſiſted H: 
zekiah to throw off the Dominion of that con- 
quering Empire. And the Lord was with Heu- 
kiah, and he proſpered; wherefore he went forth 
and he rebelled againſt the King of Aſſyria , and 
ſerved him not, 2 Rings xviii. 7. Whence It 
plain, that ſhaking off a Power, which Force, 
and not Right hath ſet over anyone, thoughit 
hath the Name of Rebellion, yet is no Offence hv 
fore God, but is that which he allows and cour- 
tenances, though even Promiſes and Covenant; 
when obtain'd by Force, have intervened. F 
tis very probable, to any one that reads thi 
Story of Ahaz and Hezekiah attentively , that 4 
the Mhrians ſubdued Ahaz, and depoſed hin, [ it 
and made Hezekiah King in his Father's Lite -I 
time; and that Hezekiah by Agreement ha: 
done him Homage, and paid him Tribute al q n. 
this time. b 
le 
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| CHAP. XVI. 


of VSURPATION. 


$97. Ms Conqueſt may be called a foreign 
N Uſurpation, ſo Uſurpation is a kind 
r domeſtick Conqueſt , with this Difference, 
e What an Uſurper can never have Right on his 
„ae, it being no V/urpation, but where one is 
Hot into the Poſſeſſion of whar another has Right to. 
Ibis, ſo far as it is V/urpation, is a Change 
Aly of Perſons, but not of the Forms and 
+ Nules of the Government: For if the Uſur- 
er extend his Power beyond what of Right 
n {longed to the lawful Princes, or Governors 
the Commonwealth, tis Tyrauny.added to 
ce, Vurpation. „ 
t 198. In all lawful Governments, the Deſig- 
be tion of the Perſons, who are to bear Rule, 
un- Mas natural and neceſlary a part as the Form 
ts BY the Government itſelf, and is that which 
For d its Eſtabliſhmeat originally from the Peo- 
tee; the Anarchy being much alike, to have 
e Form of Government at all; or to agree, 
in, 0 it it ſhall be monarchical, but to appoint no 
ile 80 deſign the Perſon that ſhall have the 
hal h er, and be the Monarch. Hence all Com- 
e pO wealths, with the Form of Government 
liſhed , have Rules alſo of appointing 
8 le, who are to have any ſhare in the publick 
chority, and ſettled Methods of conveying 
Right to them. For the Anarchy is much 
eto have no Form of Government at all; 
A 13 or 
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or to agree that it ſhall be monarchical, but t 
appoint no way to know or deſign the Perf 
that ſhall have the Power, and be the 9 
narch. Whoever gets into the Exerciſe of: 
ny part of the Power, by other ways than whit 
the Laws of the Community have preſcribeq 
hath no Right to be obeyed, though the Fory 
of the Commonwealth be ſtill preſerved; ſing 
he is not the Perſon the Laws have appointed 
and conſequently not the Perſon the peopt 
have conſented to. Nor can ſuch an Dune 
or any deriving from him, ever have a Tith, 
till the People are both at liberty to conſent 
and have actually conſented to allow, and cot 
firm in him the Power he hath till then v 
ſurped. ; 


CHAP. XVII. 
of TTRANNY 


199. 8 Uſurpation is the Exerciſe of e. 
er, which another hath a Right Wo 

ſo Tyranny is the Exerciſe of Power beyond A 
which no body can have a Right to. And! 

is making uſe of the Power any one has u- 
Hands, not for the Good of thoſe who are! 
der it, but for his own private ſeparate 
vantage. When the Governor, however 
tituled, makes not the Law, but his Will 
Rule; and his Cnmmands and Actions al 
directed to the Preſervation of the Prop'Þ 
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of his People, but the Satisfaction of his own 
ambition, Revenge, Covetouſneſs, or any o- 
her irregular Paſſion. | 
200. If one can douht this: to be Truth, or 
Reaſon , becauſe it comes from the obicure 
and of a Subject, I hope the Authority of a 
ing will make it paſs with him. King James 
he Firſt, in his Speech to the Parliament-1603z 
ells them thus, I will ever prefer the Meal of the 
blick, and of the whole Commonwealth, in ma- 
ng of good Laws and Conſtitutions, to any particu- 
r and private Ends of mine. Thinking ever the 
ealth and Meal of the Commonwealth to be my 
eateft Weal and worldly Felicity; 4 Point where- 
. awful King doth directiy differ from a Tyrant. 
For I do acknowledge, that the ſpecial and greateſt 
hint of Difference that is between a rightful King, 
d an uſurping Tyrant, is this, That whereas the 
ſoud and ambitious Tyrant doth think, his King dom 
$4 People are only ordained for Satisfaction of his 
efires and unreaſonable Appetites; the righteous 
4 juſt King doth by the contrary acknowledge him- 
is be ordained for the procuring of the Wealth 
4 Property of his People. And again, in his 
eech to the Parliament 1609, hehath theſe 
Lords, The King binds himſelf by a double Oath, 
the Obſervation of the fundamental Laws of his 
dom. Tacitly, as by being a King, and ſo 
na to protect as well the People, as the Laws of 
4 and expreſly by his Oath at his Corona- 
3 Jo as every juſt King, in a ſettled Kingdom, 
Jound to obſerve that Paction made to his People, 
is Laws in framing his Government agreeable 
ente, according to that. Pattion which God 
with Noah after the Deluge. Hereafter, 
P 3 Seea- 


a King governing in a ſettled Kingdom, leave; y 
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Seed-time and Harveſt, and Cold aud Heat, 400 
Summer and Winter, and Day and Night, al 
not ceaſe while the Earth remaineth. And therefor 


be a King, and degenerates into a Tyrant, as ſn 
as he leaves off to rule according to his Lay, 
And a little after, Therefore all Kings that ay 
not Tyrants, or perjured, will be glad to bony 
themſelves within the Limits of their Laws. Av 
they that perſwade them the contrary, are Vier, 
and Peſts both againſt them and the Cimmmn. 
wealth. Thus that learned King , who yel 
underſtood the Notions of things, makes th 
Difference betwixt a King and a Tyrant to con. 
ſiſt only in this, That one makes the Laws tr 
Bounds of his Power, and the Good of th 
Publick, the End of his Government; thes H 
ther makes all give way to his own Will aug 
Appetite. | 5 

201. Tis a Miſtake to think this Favlt i 


Government are lyable to it, as well as th 
For wherever the Power, that is put in an 
Hands for the Government of the People, a 
the Preſervation of their Properties is appli 
to other Ends, and made uſe of to impor 
riſh, haraſs, or ſubdue. them to the arbit p 
and irregular Commands of thoſe that HHN 
it: There it preſently becomes Tyranny WAN & 
ther thoſe that thus uſe it are one or tt! 
ny. Thus we read of the Thirty Tyrant ft 
Athens, as well as One at Sracuſe; and the i fc 
tolerable Dominion of the Decemviri at Mm 
was nothing better. Lis 


202. Wh 
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202. Where-ever Law ends, Jyranny beg ins, if 
the Law be tranſgreſſed to another's harm. 
And whoſoever in Authority exceeds the Pow- 
er given him by the Law, and makes uſe of 
the Force, he has under his Command, to 
compaſs that upon the Subject, which the Law, 
allows not, ceaſes in that to be a Magiſtrate. 
and acting without Authority, may be oppo- 
ſed, as any other Man, who by force invades 
the Right of another. This is acknowledged 
in ſubordinate Magiſtrates. He that hath Au- 
thority to ſeize my Perſon in the Street, may 
be oppoſed as a Theif and a Robber, if he in- 
deavours to break into my Houſe to execute a 
Writ, notwithſtanding that I know, he has 
& ſuch a Warrant, and ſuch a Legal Authority, 
as will impower him to Arreſt me abroad. And 
= why this ſhould not hold in the higheſt, as 
well as in the moſt Inferiour Magiſtrate, I 


would gladly be informed. Is it reaſonable, 


that the Eldeſt Brother, becauſe he has the 
8 greateſt part of his Father's Eſtate, ſhould 
thereby have a Right to take away any of his 
younger Brother's Portions ? Or that a Rich 
Man, who poſſeſſed a whole Country, ſhould 
from thence have a Right to ſeize, when he 


© pleaſed, the Cottage and Garden of his poor 
= Neighbour ? The being rightfully poſſeſſed of 


great Power and Riches exceedingly beyond 
the greateſt part of the Sons of Adam, is fo far 


from being an Excuſe, much leſs a Reaſon, 


for Rapine and Oppreſſion, which the enda- 


T9 Maging another without Authority is, that it 


is a great Aggravation of it. For the enceed- 
ing the Bounds of Authority, is no more a 
P 4 Right 
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Right in a great, than a petty Officer; no 
more juſtifiable in a King than a Conſtable: 
But is ſo much the worſe in him, in that he 
has more truſt put in him, has already 3 
much greater ſhare than the reſt of his Bre. 
thren, and is ſuppoſed, from the advantages 
of his Education, Imloyment, and Counſellors, 
to be more knowing in the meaſures of Right 
and Wrong. 

203. May the Commands then of a Prince be 
Oppoſed ? May he be reſiſted as often as any one 
ſhall find himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine 
he has not Right done him ? This will unhinge 
and overturn all Polities, and inſtead of G0. 
vernment and Order, leave nothing but Anat. 
chy and Confuſion. : 

204. To thisI anſwer; That Force is to be 


oppoſed to nothing, but to unjuſt and unlawfil | 


Force; Whoever makes any oppoſition in any 


other Caſe, draws on himſelf a juſt Condemns. 


tion both from God and Man; and ſo no fuch 
Danger or Confuſion will follow, as is often 
ſuggeſted. For, 
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205. Firſt, As in ſome Countries, the Perſon 


of the Prince by the Law is Sacred; and s 


whatever he commands or does, his Perſon b 


ſtill free from all Queſtion or Violence, not lu. 


ble to Force, or any Judicial Cenſure or Con-; 


demnation. But yet oppoſition may be made t 
the illegal Acts of any inferiour Officer, or other 
commiſſioned by him; unleſs he will by actual) 
putting himſelf into a ſtate of War with his Pes 


ple, diſſolve the Government, and leave then] 


to that Defence, which belongs to every one 1 


the ſtate of Nature. For of ſuch things whv 
q ; Cal 
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can tell what the end will be ? And a Neigh- 
bour Kingdom has ſhewed the World an odd 
Example. In all other Caſes the Sacredr»ſs of 
the Perſon exempts him from all Inconveniencies, 
whereby he is ſecure, whilſt the Government 
ſtands, from all violence and harm whatſoever ; 
Than which there cannot be a wiſer Conſtitu- 
tion. For the harm he can do in his own Per- 
ſon not being likely to happen often, nor to 
extend it ſelf far; nor being able by his ſingle 
ſtrength to ſubvert the Laws, nor oppreſs the 
Body of the People, ſhonld any Prince have fo 
much Weakneſs, and ill Nature as to be wil- 
ling to do it, the Inconveniency of ſome par- 
ticular miſchiefs, that may happen ſometimes, 
* when a heady Prince comes to the Throne, are 
well recompenced, by the peace of the Publick, 
and ſecurity of the Government, in the Per- 
= ſon of the Chief Magiſtrate, thus ſet out of 
the reach of danger: It being ſafer for the Bo- 
dy, that ſome few private Men ſhould be ſome- 
times in danger to ſuffer, than that the Head 
of the Republick ſhould be eaſily, and upon 
light occaſions expoſed. 
= 206. Secondly, But this Privilege belonging 
= only to the King's Perſon, hinders not, but 
they may be queſtioned, oppoſed, and reſiſted, 
who uſe unjuſt Force, though vs foes a 
$ Commiſſion from him, which the Law autho- 


p Ea © als 2 


| rizes not. As is plain in the Caſe of him, that 
| has the King's Writ to Arreſt a Man, which 
isa full Commiſſion from the King; and yet 
1 he that has it cannot break open a Man's 


Houſe to do it, nor execute this Command of 
the King upon certain Days, nor in certain 
P 5 Places, 
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Places, though this Commiſſion have no ſuch 
exception in it, but they are the Limitations of 


nor or Governments . 


repaired by Appeal to the Law, there can 


the Law, which if any one tranſgreſs, the 
King's Commiſſion excuſes him not. For the 
King's Authority being given him only by the 
Law, he cannot impower any one to act againſt 
the Law, or juſtifie him, by his Commiſſion in 
ſo doing. The Gmmiſſion, or Command of am 
Magiſtrate, where he has no Authority, being as 
void and inſignificant, as that of any private 
Man. The difference between the one and the 
other, being that the Magiſtrate has ſome Au- 
thority ſo far, and to ſuch ends, and the pri- 
vate Man has none at all. For *tis not the 
Commiſſion, but the Authority, that gives the 
Right of acting; and againſt the Laws there car 
be no Authority. But, notwithſtanding fuch 
Reſiſtance, the King's Perſon and Authority 
are ſtill both ſecured, and ſo no danger to Gover- 


207. Thirdly, Suppoſing a Government where- 
in the Perſon of the Chief. Magiftrate is not 
thus Sacred; yet this Doctrine of the lawfulneß 
of reſiſting all unlawful exerciſes of his Power, 
will not upon every ſlight occaſion indanger hin, 
er imbroil the Government. For where the ii 
jured Party may be relieved, and his damages 
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no pretence for Force, which is only to be uſd 
where a Man is intercepted from appealing w 
the Law. For nothing is to be accounted HE 
{ile Force, but where it leaves not the remedi 
of ſuch an Appeal. And *tis ſuch Force alone 
that purs him that uſes it into a tate of War, aud 
makes it lawful to reſiſt him. A . hs. , 
: = Sh Swo 
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Sword in his Hand demands my Purſe in the 
High-way, when perhaps I have not 12 d. in 
my Pocket; This Man I may lawfully kill. 
To another I deliver 100 J. to hold only whilſt 
I alight, which he refuſes to reſtore me, when 
am got up again, but draws his Sword to de- 
fend the poſſeſſion of it by Force, if I endea- 
your to retake it. The miſchief this Man does 
me, is a hundred, or poſſibly a thouſand times 
more, than the other perhaps intended me, 
(whom I killed before he really did me any) 


| and yet I might lawfully kill the one, and can- 
not ſo much as hurt the other lawfully. The 
| Reaſon whereof is plain; becauſe the one u- 
| ſing Force, which threatned my Life, I could 
not have time to appeal to the Law to ſecure it: 


* 
* 


And when it was gone, *twas too late to ap- 
= peal. The Law could not reſtore Life to my 
; dead Carcaſs: The Loſs was irreparable ; 
a Right to deſtroy him, who had put himſelf in- 
to a ſtate of War wr.th 


which to prevent, the Law of Nature gave me 


me, and threatened m 


Deſtruction. But in the other Caſe, my Life 
not being in danger, I may have the benefit of 
appealing to the Law, and have Reparation for 
my 100/. that way. . 


208. Fourthly, But if the unlawful acts done 


by the Magiſtrate, be maintained (by the Pow- 
er he has got) and the remedy which is due by 
Law, be by the ſame Power obſtructed; yet 


the Right of Reſeſting, even in ſuch manifeſt Acts 


of Tyranny, will not ſuddenly, or on flight oc- 


£3 calions, diſturb the Government» For if it reach 


no farther than ſome private Mens Caſes, 


though they have a right to defend themſelves, 


P 6 and 
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and to recover by force, what by unlawful 
force is taken from them; yet the Right to do 
Jo, will not eaſily ingage them in a Conteſt, 
wherein they are ſore to periſh ; it being as 
impoſſible for one, or a few oppreſſed Men to 
diſturb the Government, where the Body of the 
People do not think themſelves concerned in 
It, as for a raving mad Man, or heady Male- 
content to overturn a well-ſetled State; the 
People being as little apt to follow the one, as 
the other. 
209. But if either theſe illegal Acts have ex- 
tended to the Majority of the People; or if 
the Miſchief and Oppreſſion has light only on 
ſome few, but in ſuch Caſes, as the Precedent, 
and Conſequences ſeem to threaten all, and 
they are perſwaded in their Conſciences, that 
their Laws, and with them their Eſtates, Li. 
berties, and Lives are in danger, and perhaps 
their Religion too, how they will be hindered 
from reſiſting illegal force, uſed againſt them, I 
I cannot tell. This is an Inconvenience, I con- 
feſs, that attends all Governments whatſoever, 
when the Governours have brought it to this 
f] Paſs, to be generally ſuſpected of their People; 
1 the moſt dangerous ſtate which they can poſ- 
1 ſibly put themſelves in; wherein they are the 
! leſs to be pitied, becanſe it is ſo eaſie to be 
5 i | avoided ; It being as impoſſible for a Gover- 
nor, if he really means the good of his People, 
and the preſervation of them, and their Lays 
164 together, not to make them ſee and feel it; as 
it ĩs for the Father of a Family, not to let his 
Children ſee he loves, and takes care of them. 


. 5 210. But 
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+10. But if all the World ſhall obſerve Pre- 
tences of one kind, and Actions of another; 
Arts uſed to elude the Law, and the truſt of 
prerogative (which is an Arbitrary Power in 
ſome things left in the Prince's hand to do 
good, not harm to the People) employed, con- 
trary to the end, for which it was given: If 
the People ſhall find the Miniſters and ſubordi- 
nate Magiſtrates choſen ſuitable to ſuch ends, 
| and favoured, or laid by proportionably, as 
they promote, or oppoſe them : If they ſee 
ſeveral Experiments made of arbitrary Power, 
and that Religion underhand favoured, (though 
| publickly proclaimed againſt) which is readieſt 
to introduce it; and the Operators in it ſup- 
ported, as much as may be; and when that 
cannot be done, yet approved ſtill, and liked 
the better: If a long Train of Actings ſhew the 
Quncils all tending that way, how can a Man 
any more hinder himſelf from being perſwad- 
ed in his own Mind, which way things are go- 
ing; or from caſting about how to ſave him- 
ſelf, than he could from believing the Captain 
of the Ship he was in, was carrying him, and 
the reſt of the Company to Algiers, when 
he found him always ſteering that Courſe, 
though croſs Winds, Leaks in his Ship, and 
want of Men and Proviſions did often force 
# him to turn his Courſe another way for ſome 
time, which he ſteadily returned to again, as 
ſoon as the Wind, Weather, and other Cir- 
& cumſtances would let him? "To 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Diſſolution of Government, 


211. E that will with any clearneſs ſpeak 

of the Diſſolution of Government, ought 
in the firſt place to diſtinguiſh between the 5% 
ſolution of the Society, and the Diſſolution of the 
Government. That which makes the Communi- 
ty, and brings Men out of the looſe ſtate of 
Nature, into one Politick Society, is the Apree. 
ment which every one has with the reſt to in- 
corporate, and act as one Body, and ſo be one 
&iſtint Commonwealth. The uſual, and al 
moſt only way whereby this Union is diſſolved, 
is the Inroad of Foreign Force making a Con- 
queſt upon them. For 1n that Caſe, (not being 
able to maintain and ſupport themſelves, as 
one intire and independent Body) the Union be- 
longing to that Body which conſiſted therein, 
muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, and ſo every one return 
to the ſtate he was in before, with a liberty to 
ſhift for himſelf, and provide for his own Safe- 
ty as he thinks fit in ſome other Society. 
Whenever the Society is diſſolved, tis certain 
the Government of that Society cannot remain, 
Thus Conquerours Swords often cut up G0. 
vernments by the Roots, and mangle Societies 
to pieces, ſeparating the ſubdued or ſcattered 
Multitude from the Protection of, and Depen- 
dence on that Society which ought to have pre- 
ferved them from violence. The World is too 
well inſtructed in, and too forward to allow - 

[ 
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this way of diſſolving of Goveraments to need 
any more to be ſaid of it; and there wants not 
much Argument to prove, that where the S- 
ciety is diſolved , the Government cannot re- 
main; that being as impoſſible, as for the 
Frame of an Houſe to ſubſiſt, when the Mate- 
rials of it are ſcattered, and diſſipated by a 
Whirl-wind ; or jumbled into a confuſed heap 
by an Earth-quake. | 

212. Beſides this over-turning from without, 
Governments are diſſolved from within, 

Firſt, When the Leg:/lative is altered. Civil 
Society being a ſtate of Peace, amongſt thoſe 
who are of it, from whom the ſtate of War is 
excluded by the Umpirage, which they have 
provided in their Legiſlative, for the ending 


all Differences, that may ariſe amongſt any of 


them, *tis in their er. that the Mem- 
bers of a Commonwealth are united, and com- 
bined together into one coherent living Body. 
This is the Soul that gives Form, Life, and Unity 
to the Commonwealth: From hence the ſeve- 
ral Members have their mutual Influence, Sym- 
pathy, and Connexion: And therefore when 
the Legiſlative is broken, or diſſolved, Diſſolu- 
tion and Death follows. For the Eſſence and 
Union of the Society conſiſting in having one 
Will, the Legiſlative, when once eſtabliſhed 
by the Majority, has the declaring, and as it 
were keeping of that Will. The Cnſtitution of 
the Legiſlative is the firſt and fundamental Act 
of Society, whereby proviſion is made for the 
Continuation of their Union, under the Direction 
of Perſons, and Bonds of Laws, made by Per- 
ſons authorized thereunto, by the Conſent and 
Appolat- 
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Appointment of the People, without which no 


one Man, or number of Men, amongſt them, 


can have Authority of making Laws, that ſhal] 
be binding to the reſt. When any one or more, 
ſhall take upon them to make Laws, whom 
-the People have not appointed ſo to do, they 
make Laws without Authority, which the 
People are not therefore bound to Obey ; by 
which means they come again to be out of Sub. 
jection, and may conſtitute to themſelves a en 
Legiſlative, as they think beſt, being in full 
liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who with. 
-out Authority would impoſe any thing upon 
them. Every one is at the diſpoſure of hi 
own Will, when thoſe who had by the delegz- 
tion of the Society, the declaring of the pub- 
lick Will, are excluded from it, and others 
uſurp the Place, who have no ſuch Authority 
or Delegation. 
213. This being uſually brought about by 
ſuch in the Commonwealth, who miſuſe the 
Power they have; it is hard to conſider it a. 
right, and know at whoſe'door to lay it, with- 


out knowing the Form of Government in which 


it happens. Let us ſuppoſe then the Legiſlative 


placed in the Concurrence of three diſtind 


Perſons. 


1. A ſingle hereditary Perſon having the 
conſtant, ſupream, executive Power, and with 
it the Power of Convoking and Diſſolving the 


- other two within certain Periods of Time. 
2. An Aſſembly of Hereditary Nobility. 


3. An Aſſembly of Repreſeatatives choſen | 
pro tempore, by the People: Such a Form oF 


Goveramcat ſuppoſed, it is evident. 


214. Fi | 
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214. HFrſt, That when ſuch a ſingle Perſon, 
er Prince ſets up his own arbitrary Will in 
place of the Laws, which are the will of the 
Society, declared by the Legiſlative, then the 
Legiſlative is changed. For that being in effect the 
Legiſlative, whoſe Rules and Laws are put in 
execution, and required to be obeyed; when o- 
ther Laws are ſet up, and other Rules preten- 
ded, and inforced, than what the Legiſlative, 
conſtituted by the Society, have enacted, tis 
plain, that the Legiſlative is changed. Whoe- 
ver introduces new Laws, not being thereunto 
authorized by the fundamental appointment of 
the Society or ſubverts the old, diſowns and o- 
verturns the Power by which they were made, 
and fo ſets up a new Legiſlative. 

215. Secondly, W hen the Prince hinders the 

| Legiſlative from aſſembing in its due time, or 

from acting freely, purſuant to thoſe ends, for 
which it was conſtituted, the Legi/lative is alte- 
red. For *tis not a certain number of Men, no, 
nor their meeting, unleſs they have alſo Free- 
dom of debating, and Leiſure of perfecting, 
what is for the good of the Society, wherein 
the Legiſlative conſiſts ; when theſe are taken 
away or altered, ſo as to deprive the Society of 
the due exerciſe of their Power, the Legiſlative 
is truly altered. For it is not Names, that con- 
| ſtitute Governments, but the Uſe and Exer- 
ciſe of thoſe Powers, that were intended to ac- 
company them, ſo that he, who takes away 
the Freedom, or hinders the acting of the Le- 
gillative in its due Seaſons, in effect takes away 

the Legiſlative, and puts an end to the Gouern- 


ment. 
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ſerved one intire, free, independent Society, 


whenever they are given up into the Power 
of another WL: | | | . | 
218. Why in fuch a Conſtitution as this, the 


de alone is in a Condition to make great Ad 
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- 216. Thirdly, When by the arbitrary pow. 


err of the Prince, the ors, or ways of E. 
lection are altered, without the Conſent, and 
contrary to the common Intereſt of the People, 
there alſo the Legiſlative is altered. For if o- 
thers, than thoſe whom the Society hath autho- 
rized therennto, do chufe, or in another Way, 
than what the Society hath preſcribed, thoſe 
— are not the Legiſlative appointed by the 

ople. 

217. Fourthly, the Delivery alſo of the peo. 


ple into the Subjection of a foreign Power, ei: 


certainly a Change of the Legiſlative, and ſo a 
Diſſolution of the Government. For the end why 
People entered into Society being to be pre- 


{ 

| 

} 

] 

| c 
ther by the Prince, or by the Legiſlative, i MW } 
a 

t 

t 

© 

y 


to be governed by its own Laws; this is oſt, 


Difſolution of the Government in theſe Caſes is to 
be imputed to the Prince, is evident; becauſt 
he having the Force, Treaſure and Offices 0: i 
the State toimploy, and often perſwading hin: 
felf, or being flattered by others, that as ſi 
pream Magiſtrate he is uncapable of contro; 


vances toward ſuch Changes, under pretenc' Bp 
of lawful Authority, and has it in his Hand 
to terrifie or ſuppreſs Oppoſers, as factions 
ſeditious, and Enemies to the Government 
Whereas no other part of the Legiſlative, a 
People is capable by themſelves to attempt“ 


ny alteration of the Legiſlative, without op" 
- : al ; 
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and viſible Rebellion, apt enough to be taken 
notice of, which when it — produces 
Effects very little different foreign Con- 
queſt. Beſides the Prince in ſuch a form of 
Government, having the Power of diſſolving 
the other parts of the Legiſlative, and there- 
by rendering them private Perſons, they can 
never in Oppoſition to him, or without his 
Concurrence, alter the Legiſlative by a Law, 
his Conſent being neceſſary to give anyof their 
Decrees that Sanction. But yet ſo far as the 
other parts of the Legiflative any Way contri- 
bute to any Attempt upon the Government, 
and do either promote, or not, what lies in 
them, hinder ſuch Deſigns, they are guil- 
ty, and partake in this, which is certainly the 
greateſt Crime Men can be guilty of one to- 
wards another. | 
219. There is one Way more whereby ſach 
a Government may be diſſolved. and that is. 
when he who las the ſupream executive Power, 
neglects and abandons that Charge, ſo that the 
Laws already made can no longer be put in Ex- 

| ecution. This is demonſtratively to reduce all 

to Anarchy, and ſo effeQtually to diſſolve the Go- 
vernment. For Laws not being made for them- 
ſelves, but to be by their execution, the 

Bonds of the Society, to keep every part of the 

Body politick in its due Place and Function, 

| when that totally ceaſes, the Government viſi- 

| bly ceaſes, and the People become a confuſed 

Nultitude, without Order or Connexion. 

= Where there is no longer the adminiſtration of 

& Juſtice, for the ſecuring of Mens Rights, nor 

any remaining Power within the Community 

to 


| 
1 
1 
1 
| 
9 
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to direct the Force, or provide for the Neceſſi. 
ties of the Publick, there certainly is a0 Govern- 
ment left. Where the Laws cannot be execu- 
ted, it is all one, as if there were no Laws, and 
a Government without Laws, is, I ſuppoſe, a 
Myſtery in Politicks, unconceivable to human 
Capacity, and inconſiſtent with human Soci- 
ety. | 

220. In theſe and the like Caſes, when the Co- 
vernment is diſſolved, the People are at Liberty 
to provide for themſelves, by erecting a new 
Legiſlative, differing from the other, by the 
change of Perſons, or Form, or both, as they 
ſhall find it moſt for their Safety and Good. 
For the Society can never, by the Fault of ano- 


ther, loſe the Native and Original Right it has 


to preſerve it ſelf, which can only be done by 
a ſettled Legiſlative, and a fair and impartial 
execution of the Laws made by it. But the 
ſtate of Mankind is not ſo miſerable that they 
are not capable of uſing this Remedy, till it be 
too late to look for any. To tell People they 
may provide for themſelves, by erecting a new 
Legiſlative, when by Oppreſſion, Artifice, or 
being delivered over to a foreign Power, their 
old one is gone, is only to tell them, they may 
expect Relief, when it is too late, and the evil 
is ul Cure. This is in effect no more, than 
to bid them them: firſt be Slaves, and then to 
take care of their Liberty; and when their 
Chains are on, tell them, they may act like 
Freemen. This, if barely ſo, is rather 
Mockery, than Relief; and Men can never be 
{ſecure from Tyranny, if there be no means to 


eſcape it, till they are perfectly under it: And 


therefore 
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therefore it is, that they have not only a Right 
to get out of it, but to prevent it. 

221. There is therefore Secondly another 
Way whereby Governments are diſſolved, and 
that is, when the Legiſlative, or the Prince ei- 
ther of them act contrary to their Truſt, 

Firſt, The Legiſlative acts againſt the Truſt re- 

ſed in them, when they endeavour to in- 
vade the Property of the Subject, and to make 
themſelves, or any part of the Community, 
Maſters, or arbitrary Diſpoſers of the Lives, 
Les, or Fortunes of the People. | 

222e%The Reaſon why Men enter into Soci- 
ety, is the preſervation of their Property; and 
the End why they chuſe and authorize a Legi- 
flative, is, that there may be Laws made, and 
Rules ſet, as Guards and Fences to the Proper- 
ties of all the Members of the Society, to limit 
the Power, and moderate the Dominion of eve- 
ry part and member of the Society. For ſince 
it can never be ſuppoſed to be the will of the 
Society, that the Legiſlative ſhould have a Pow- 
er to deſtroy that, which every one deſigns to 
ſecure, by entering into Society, and for which 
the People ſubmitted themſelves to Legiſlators 
of their own making, whenever the Legi/lators 
| endeavour to take away, and deſtroy the property of 
| the People, or to reduce them to Slavery under 
arbitrary Power, they put themſelves into a 
ſtate of War with the People, who are there- 
upon abſolved from any farther Obedience, and 
are left to the common Refuge, which God 
bath provided for all Men, againſt Force and 
Violence. Whenſoever therefore the Le iſla- 

tive ſhall tranſgreſs this fundamental Rule ot 
F | | Society; 
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Society; and either by Ambition, Fear, Folly 
or Corruption, ende aæuour to graſp themſelves, or ¶ be 
put into the Hands of any other an abſolute Power o. 4 
ver the Lives, Liberties, and Eſtates of the 
People; By this breach of Truſt they ſorſeit the Ion 
Power, the People had put into their Hands, I. 
for quite contrary ends, and it devolves to the Nhe. 
People, who have a Right to reſume their ori- IG. 
ginal Liberty, and, by the eſtabliſhment of a 
new Legiſlative, (ſuch as they ſhall think fit) 
provide for their own Safety and. Security, 
which is the end for which they are in Society, 
What 1 have ſaid here, concerning the Legiſſa- 
tive in general, holds true alſo concerning the 
ſupreme Executor, who having a double Truſt 
put in him, both to have a part in the Legiſla- 
tive, and the ſupreme Execution of the Law, 
acts againſt both, when he goes about to ſet up 
bis own arbitrary Will, as the Law of the So- 
ciety. He 4c, alſo contrary to his Truſt, when he 
either imploys the Force, Treaſure, and Offices 
of the Society, to corrupt the Repreſentativen 
and gain them to his Purpoſes; or openly pre- 
ingages the Electors, and preſcribes to their 
Choice, ſuch, whom he has by Sollicitations, 
Threats, Promiſes, otherwiſe won to his De- 
ſigns ; and imploys them to bring in ſuch, who 
have promiſed before-hand, what to Vote, and 
what to Enact. Thus to regulate Candidates 
and EleQors, and new model the ways of Ele- 
ction, what is ĩt but to cut up the Government 
by the Roots, and poiſon the very Fountain of 
publick Security? For the People having reſer- W# 
ved to themſelves the Choice of their Repreſents W# 
tives, as the Fence to their Properties, could do he 
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t for no other end, but that they might always 
de freely choſen, and fo choſen, freely act and 
adviſe, as the neceſſity of the Commonwealth, 
and the publick Good ſhould, upon examinati- 
on, and mature Debate, be judged to require. 
This, thoſe who give their Votes before they 
hear the Debate, and have weighed the Rea- 
ſons on all ſides, are not capable of doing. To 
prepare ſuch an Aſſembly as this, and endea- 
your to ſet up the declared Abettors of his 
own Will, for the true Repreſematiues of the 
People, and the Law-makers of the Society, is 
certainly as great a breach af Truſt, and as per- 
ſect a Declaration of a Deſign to ſubvert the 
overament, as is poſltble to be met with. To 
which, if one ſhall add Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments viſibly imploy'd to the fame end, and all 
he Arts of perverted Law made uſe of, to take 
fand deſtroy all, that ſtand in the way of 
ſuch a Defign, and will not comply and conſent 
to betray the Liberties of their Country, *twill 
be paſt doubt what is doing. What Power 
hey ought to have in the Society, who thus 
_mploy it contrary to the Truſt went along 
ich it in is firſt Inſtitution, is eaſie to deter- 
ine; and one cannot but fee, that he, who 
has once attempted any ſuch thing as this, can- 

dot any longer be truſted. 
223. To this perhaps it will be ſaid, that 
he People being ignorant, and always diſcon- 
ented, to lay the foundation of Government 
1 the unſteady Opinion and uncertain Humour 
f the People, is to expoſe it to certain Ruin; 
And no Goverment will be able long to ſubſiſt, if 
ne People may fet up anew Legiſlative, whene- 
ver 
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ver they take offence at the old one. To this 
I anſwer, quite the contrary. People are not 
ſo eaſily got out of their old Forms, as ſome 
are apt to ſuggeſt. They are hardly to be pre. 
vailed with to amend the acknowledg'd Faults, 
in the Frame they have been accuſtom'd to, 
And if there be any original Defects, or adven- 
titious ones introduced by time, or Corrup- 
tion; *tis not an eaſie thing to get them chan. 
ged, even when all the World ſees there is an.. 
Opportunity for it. This Slowneſs and Aver 
ſion in the People to quit their old Conſtitu- 
tions, has, in the many Revolutions which have 
been ſeen in this Kingdom, in this and former 
Ages ſtill kept us to, or, after ſome interval off 
fruitleſs Attempts, ſill brought us back again Hg 
to our old Legiſlative of King, Lords and Com. 
mons: And whatever Provocations have made 
the Crown be taken from ſome of our Princes 
Heads, they never carried the People ſo far, 
as to place it 1n another Line. 

224. But *twill be ſaid, this Hypotheſis laysa 
_ for frequent Rebellion. To which I An. 

wer, 

Firſt, No more than any other Hypotheſis 
For when the People are made miſerable, and 
find themſelves expoſed to the ill Uſage of arbita 
ry Power, cry up their Governors, as much 4 
you will, for Sons of Jupiter, let them be $i 
cred and Divine, deſcended, or authorir' 
from Heaven; give them out for whom ot 
what you pleaſe, the ſame will happen. Tv 
People generally ill treated, and contrary to right, 
will be ready upon any Occaſion to eaſe then 


ſelves of a Burden, that ſits heavy upon 1 
I 
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They will wiſh, and ſeek for the Opportn nity, 
which in the change, weakneſs and accidents 
of human Affairs, ſeldom delays long to offer it 
ſell. He muſt have lived but a little while in 
the World, who has not ſeen Examples of this 
inhistime ; and he muſt have read very little, 
who cannot produce Examples of it in all ſorts 
of Governments in the World. 
225. Secondly, 1 anſwer, ſuch Revolutions hap- 
den not upon every little Miſmanagement in 
publick Affairs. Great Miſtakes in the ruling 
Part, many wrong and inconvenient Laws, and 
all the Slips of human Frailty will be born by the 
zople without Mutiny or Murmur. But if 
WW long train of Abuſes, Prevarications and Ar- 
Wifces, all tending the ſame Way, make the 
eſign viſible to the People, and they cannot 
{Wit feel, what they lie under, and fee, whi- 
er they are going; *tis not to be wonder'd, 
What they ſhould then rouze themſelves, and 
ndeavour to put the rule into ſuch Hands, 
Which may ſecure to them the ends for which 
'Wovernment was at firſt erected ; and without 
hich, ancient Names, and ſpecious Forms, 
re ſo far from being better, that they are 
sech worſe, than the ſtate of Nature, or pure 
aarchy; the Inconveniencies being all as great 
Nas near, but the Remedy farther off and 
"Wore difficult. 
ll 225. 7 hirdly, Ianſwer, That this Doctrine of a 
oer in the People of providing for their Safe- 
new, by a new Legiſlative, when their Le- 
lators have acted contrary to their Truſt, by 
rading their Property, is the beſt Fence againſt 
©. Rebellion 
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Rebellion, and the probableſt Means to hinder it, 
For Rebellion being an Oppoſition, not to Per. 
ſons, but Authority, which is founded only it 
the Conſtitutionsand Laws of the Government; 
thoſe whoever they be, who by Force break 
through, and by Force juſtifie their Violation of 
them, are truly and properly Rebels. For when 
Men by entering into Society and Civil-Govern. 
ment, have excluded Force, and introduce 
Laws for the preſervation of Property, Peace 
and Unity amongſt themſelves , thoſe who ſe 
up Force again in Oppoſition to the Laws, df 
rebellare, that is, bring back again the ſtate « 
War, and are properly Rebels: Which the 
who are in Power, (by the Pretence they har 
to Authority, the temptation of Force the 
have in their Hands, and the Flattery of tho 
about them) being likelieſt to do ; the prope 
eſt Way to prevent the Evil, is to ſhew the 
the Danger and Injuſtice of it, who are und 
the greateſt Temptation to run into it. 
227. In both the forementioned Caſes, wit 
either the Legiſlative is changed, or the Lg 
ſlators act contrary to the End for which ti 
were conſtituted; thoſe whoareguilty are gu 
of Rebellion. For if any one by Force takesange/ 
theeſtabliſh'd Legiſlativeofany Society, and! A 
Laws by them made, purſuant to their True 


Re 
ares 


en 


ry one had conſented to, for a peaceable 6 
ſion of all their Controverſies, and a Bar 
the ſtate of War amongſt them. They, 
remove, or change the Legiſlative, take! 
this deciſive Power, which no Body can 


oy 
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but by the appointment and conſent of the Peo- 
ple; and ſo deſtroying the Authority, which 
people did, and no Body elſe can ſet up, and 
introducing a Power, which the People hath 
not authoriz'd, they actually introduce a ſtate of 
War, which is that of Force without Authori- 
Wty : And thus by removing the Legiſlative eſta- 
Wbliſh'd by the Society, (in whoſe Deciſions the 
people acquieſced and united, as to that of their 
own Will) they unty the Knot, and expoſe rhe 
People anew to the ſtate of War. And if thoſe, who 
Wy Force take away the Legiſlative, are Rebels, 
he Legiſlators themſelves, as has been ſhewn, 
Fan be no leſs eſteemed ſo; when they, who 
nere ſet up for the protection, and preſerva- 
M100 of the People, their Liberties and Proper- 
ies, ſhall by Force invade and endeavour to 
ike them away; and ſo they putting them- 

bel lves into a ſtate of War with thoſe, who 
Made them the Protectors and Guardians of 
eir Peace, are properly, and with the great- 

bt Aggravation, Rebellantes, Rebels. 

228. But if they, who ſay ir lays a Foundation 
Rebellion, mean that it may occaſion civil 
ars, or inteſtine Broils, to tell the People 
ane are abſolved from Obedience, when ille- 
nat Attempts are made upon their Liberties or 
ut {Woperties, and may oppoſe the unlawful Vio- 
hW<e of thoſe, who were their Magiſtrates, 
je Men they invade their Properties contrary to 
Bali | ruſt put in them; and that therefore this 
y, Qrine is not to be allow'd, being ſo deſtru- 
ce ie to the Peace of the World. They may 
in Mell ſay upon the ſame Ground, that honeſt 
| Q 2 Men 
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Men may not oppoſe Robbers or Pirats, becauſe 
this may occaſion diſorder or bloodſhed. If any ! 
Miſchief come in ſuch Caſes, it is not to be ! 
charged upon him who defends his own Right, 
hut on him, that invades:his Neighbours. If the in- 
nocent honeſt Man muſt quietly quit all he has for 
Peace ſake, to him, who willlay violent Hands 
upon it, Idefireit may be conſider'd, whata kind fe 
of Peace there will be in the World, which con. it 
fiſts only in Violence and Rapine; and which 
is to be maintain'd only for the benefit of Rob. an 
bers and Oppreſſors. Who would not think it MW er 
an admirable Peace betwixt the Mighty and the 
Mean, when the Lamb, without Reſiſtance, the 
yielded his Throat to be torn by the imperious t 
Wolf? Polyphemus's Den gives us a perfect Pat. 
tern of ſuch a Peace, and ſuch a Government, 
wherein Ulyſſes and his Companions had nothing 
to do, but quietly to ſuffer themſelves to be de- 
your'd. And no doubt Ulyſſes, who was a pru- 
gent Man, preach'd up paſſive Obedience, and 
exhorted them to a quiet Submiſſion, by repre 
ſenting to them of what concernment Peace 
was to Mankind; and by ſhewing the Inconve- 
niencies might happen, if they ſhould offer to 
_ Polyphemus, who had now the Power over 
them. 

229. The end of Government is the good of 
Mankind; and which is beſt for Mankind, thut 
the People ſhould be always expos'd to the 
boundleſs will of Tyranny, or that the RW 
lers ſhould be ſometimes liable to be oppos'%, 
when they grow exorbitant in the uſe of the 
Power, and imploy it for the deſtruction, a 


p 
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not the preſervation of the Properties of their 
People ? | 
230. Nor let any one ſay, that miſchief can 
ariſe from hence, as often as it ſhall pleaſe a 
buſie head, or turbulent ſpirit, to deſire the 
alteration of the Government. 'Tis true, 
ſuch Men may ſtir, whenever they pleaſe, but 
it will be only to their own juſt Ruine and Per- 
dition. For till the miſchief be grown general, 
and the il] deſigns of the Rulers become viſible, 
or their attempts ſenſible to the greater part, 
the People, who are more diſpoſed to ſuffer, 
than right themſelves by Reſiſtance, are noe 
apt to ſtir. The examples of particular In- 
juſtice, or Oppreſſion of here and there an un- 
fortunate Man, moves them not. But if they 
univerſally have a perſwaſion, Free upon 
manifeſt Evidence, that deſigns are carrying 
on againſt their Liberties, and the general 
courſe and tendency of things cannot but give 
them ſtrong ſuſpicions of the evil intention of 
their Governors, who is to be blamed for it ? 
Who can help it, if they, who might avoid it, 
bring themſelves, into this ſuſpicion ? Are the 
People to be blamed, if they have the ſence of 
Fational Creatures, and can think of things no 
ttherwiſe, than as they find and feel them? 
ind is it not rather their Fault, who puts. 
hings into ſuch a poſture, that they would not 
ave them thought to beas they are? Igrant, thas 


e Pride, Ambition, and Turbulency of pri- 


ate Men have ſometimes cauſed great Diſor- 
ers in Commonwealths, and Factions have 
een fatal to States and Kingdoms. But whe- 
er the miſchief hath oftener — in the Peoples 
; | Q 3 Wantonneſs 
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Wantonneſs, and a deſire to caſt off the lawful 
Authority of their Rulers; or in the Ruler: Ml © 
Irſolence, and Endeavours to get, and exerciſe Ml © 
an Arbitrary Power over their People; whe- 


ther Oppreſſion, or Diſobedience gave the firſt ſ 
riſe to the Diſorder, I leave it to impartial I 
Hiſtory to determine. This I am ſure, who. fe 
ever, either Ruler or Subject, by force goes a. 1 
bout to invade the Rights of either Prince or 1 
People, and lays the foundation for overturnimg N ' 


the Conſtitution and Frame of any Juſt Goverr: 
ment, is highly guilty of the greateſt Crime, 
think, a Man is capable of, being toanſwer for 
all thoſe miſchiefs of Blood, Rapine, and Deſo- b 
la tion, which the breaking to pieces of Govern- #4 
ments bring on a Country. And he who does 
it, is juſtly to be eſteemed the common Enemy 
and Peſt of Mankind; and is to be treated ac. 
cordingly. 

231. That Subjects or Foreigners attempting 
by force on the Properties of any People, maj 
be reſiſted with force, is agreed on all hands 
But that Magiſtrates, doing the ſame thing, 
may be reſiſted, hath of late been denied : As 
if thoſe who had the greateſt Privileges and 
Advantages by the Law, had thereby a Power 
to break thoſe Laws, by which alone they wer 
ſet in a better place than their Brethren: 
Whereas their Offence is thereby the greate!, 
both as being ungrateful for the greater ſhare 
they have by the Law, and breaking alſo that 


Truſt, which is put into their hands by thel 5 
Brethren. 121 


232. Whb 


| 
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232. Whoſoever uſes force without Right, as 
every one does in Society, who does it with- 
out Law, puts himſelf into a ſtate of War with 
thoſe, againſt whom he ſo uſes it, and in that 
ſtate all former Ties are cancelled, all other 
Rights ceaſe, and every one has a right to de- 
fend himſelf, and ro reſiſt the Aggreſſor. This 
is ſo evident, that Barclay himſelf, that great 
Aſſertor of the Power and Sacredneſs of Kings, 
is forced to confeſs, That it is lawful for the 
People, in ſome Caſes, to reſiſt their King; 
and that too 1n a Chapter, wherein he pretends 
to ſhew, that the Divine Law ſhuts up the 
People from all manner of Rebellion. W here- 
by it is evident, even by his own Doctrine, 
that, ſince they may in ſome Caſes reſiſt, all 
reſiſting of Princes is not Rebellion. His words 
are theſe. 


Q 4 quidem 
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Muſt Men alone be debarre 


freely to all other Creatures for their preſervatia 
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quidem hoc caſu reſiſtendi ac tuendi ſe ab injnrid 
poteſtas competit, ſed tuendi ſe tantum, non enim ix 
principem invadendi; : & reſtituendæ injure illate, 
non recedendi à debit4 reverentia propter acceptan 
injuriam. Præſentem denique impetum propulſand; 
non vim preteritam ulciſcendi jus habet. Hurun 
enim alterum 4 natura eſt, ut vitam ſcilicet corquf- 
que tueamur. Alterum vero contra naturam, ut 
inſerior de ſuperiori ſupplicium ſumat. Quod itaqu 
populus malum, antequam fatt um ſit, impedire poteſ, 
ne fiat, id poſtquam factum eſt, in Regem authoren 
ſceleris vindicare non poteſt: Populus igitur hoe 
ampliùs quam privatus quiſpiam habet Quo 
huic , vel ipſis adverſariis judicibus , exceqto 
Buchanano, nullum niſi in patientia remedium ſipe- 
reſt. Cum ille ſi intolerabilis tyrannus eſt (modicun 
enim ferre omnino debet) reſiſtere cum reverentis I 


poſſit, Barclay contra Monarc hom I.. 3. c. 8. : 
a t 
A In Engliſu thus. gp 


233. But if any one ſhould at, muſt the Peopl. 
then always lay themſelves open to the Cruelty ani 
Rage of Tyranny ? Muſt they ſee their Cities pillage, * 
and laid in Aſhes, their Wives and Children expuſed * 
ro the Tyrant's Luft and Fury, and themſelves ani © 
Families reduced by their King to Ruine, and all tit 
Miſeries of Want and Oppreſſion, and yet ſit ſtill? 

the common Priviley! 


of oppoſing force with force, which Nature allows | 


tic 


from Injury? I anſwer : Self defence is a parti 
the Law of Nature; nor can it be denied the Cit 
mimity, even againſt the King himſelf : But tot 
enge themſelves upon him, muſt by no means f g 
opt 
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lowed them; it being not agreeable to that Law. 
Wherefore if the King ſhall ſhew an hatred, not only 
to ſome 3 Perſons, but ſets himſelf againſt 
the Body of the Commonwealth, whereof he is the 
Head, and ſhall, with intolerable ill Vſage, cruelly 
tyrannixe over the whole, or a conſiderable part of 
the People, in this caſe the People have a right to reſiſt 
and defend themſelves from Injury: But it muſt be 
with this Caution, that they only defend themſelves, 
but do not attack their Prince: They may repair the 
Damages received, but muſt not for anyprovocation ex- 
ceed the bounds of due Reverence and Reſpett. They 
may repulſe the preſent Attempt, but muſtnot revenge 
paſt Violences. For it is natural for us to defend Life 
and Limb, but that an Inferiour ſhould puniſh a Supe- 
riour, is againſt Nature. The miſchief which is de- 
ſigned» them, the People may prevent before it be 
done, but when it is done, they muſt not revenge it 
on the King, though Author of the Villany. This 
therefore is the Privilege of the People in general, 
above what any private Per ſon hath; that particular 
Men are alloweed by our Adverſaries themſel ves, 
(Buchanan only excepred) to have no other Remedy. 
but Patience; but the Body of the People may with 
Reſpett reſiſt intolerable Tyranny ;, for when it is 
but moderate, they ought to endure iti | 

234. Thus far that great Advocate of Mo- 
narchical Power allows of Reſiſtance. 

235. Tis true, he has annexed two Limita- 
tions to ity, to no purpoſe : 

Firſt, He ſays, it muſt be with Reverence. 

Secondly, It muſt be without Retribution, or 
Puniſhment ; and the Reaſon he gives is, Be- 
Sauſe.an Iuferiour cannot puniſh a Superiour. 


Q5 


Firſta, 
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Firſt, How to reſiſt Force without ſtriking again 
or how to ſtrike —— wil — ome 
Skill to make intelligible. He that ſhall op- 
poſe an Aſſault only with a Shield to receive 
the Blows, or in any more reſpectful Poſture, 
without a Sword 1n his hand, to abate the Con- 
fidence and Force of the Aſſailant, will quick- 
ly be at an end of his Reſiſtance, and will find 
ſuch a defence ſerve only to draw on himſelf 
the worſe Uſage. This is as ridiculous a way 
of reſiſting, as Juvenal thought it of fighting; 
bi tu pulſas, ego vapulo tantum. And the Suc- 
ceſs of the Combat will be unavoidably the 
{ame he there deſcribes it: 


Libertas pauperis hec eſt : 
Pulſatus rogat, & pugnis conciſus, adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 


This will always be the event of ſuch an imagi- 
nary Reſiſtance, where Men may not ſtrike again. 
He therefore who may reſiſt, muſt be allowed n 
firike. And then let our Author, or any Body 
Elſe join a knock on the Head, or a cut on the 
Face, with as much Reverence and Reſpect as he 
thinks fit. He that can reconcile blows and 
Reverence, may, for ought I know, deſerve 
for his Pains, a Civil, Reſpectful, Cudgeling 
where-ever he can meet with it. 

Secondly, As to his Second, An Irferiow 
cannot puniſh a Superiour ;, that's true, general 
fpeaking, whilſt he is his Superiour. But to 


reſiſt Force with Force, being the ſtate of Wa 


that levels the Parties, cancels all former relat- i 
. ou 
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on of Reverenee, Reſpect, and Superiorizy-:. And. 
then the odds that remains, is, That he, Who 
oppoſes the unjuſt Aggreſſor, has this Superiori- 
ty over him, that he has a Right, when he pre- 
vails, to puniſh the Offender, both for the” 
Breach of the Peace, and all the Evils that fol- 
lowed upon it. Barclay therefore, in another 
place, more coherently to himſelf, denies it 
to be lawful to reſiſt a King in any Caſe. But 
he there aſſigns two Caſes, whereby a King may 
Un-king himſe}f. His Words are, 

Quid ergo, nulline caſus incidere poſſumt quibus 
populo ſeſe erigere atque in Regem impotentius domi. 
nantem arma capere & invadere jure ſuo ſuaque au- 
thoritate liceat? Nulli certe quamdiu Rex manet. 
Semper enim ex divinis id obſtat, Regem honori- 
ficato ; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationĩ 
reſiſtit: Non alias igitur in eum popielo poteſt as eſt 
quam ſi id committat propter quod ipſo jure rex eſſe 
deſmat. Tunc enim ſe ipſe principatu exuit atque 
in privatis conſtituit liber Hoc modo populus & 
ſuperior efficitur, reverſo ad eum ſc. jure illo quod 
ante regem inauguratum in interregno habuit. At 
ſunt paucorum generum commiſſa ejuſmodi que hunt 
effectum pariunt. At ego cum plurima animo perbu- 
ftrem, duo tantum invenio, duos, inquam, caſus qui- 
bus rex ipſo facto ex Rege non reg em fe facit & omni 
honore & dignitate regali atque in ſubditos pot ſtate 
deſtituit; quorum etiam meminit Winzerus. Hrum 
unus eſt, & regnum diſperdat, que madmodum de Ne- 
| rone fertur, quod is nempe ſenatum populumque Ro- 
manum, 4:91e a4 courber ipſam ferro flammaque va- 
| flare, ac novas ſibi ſedas querere decreuiſſet. Er de 
Caligula, quod palam denunciarit fe neous Civern ne 
Tio pringipe m ſenatui amplius fore, inque anmohabus- 
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erit interempto utriuſque ordinis Electiſſimo quoq Ml 
Alexandriam commigrare, ac ut populum uno ictu c 
interimeret, unam ei cervicem optavit. Talia cum : 
rex aliquis meditatur & molitur ſerio, omnem reg- fl « 
nandi curam & animum ilico abjicit , ac proinde I t: 
imperium in ſubditos amittit, ut dominus ſervi po I 
derelicto habit dominium. , I 

236. Alter caſus eſt, S rex in alicujus cliente - v 
lam ſe contulit, ac regnum quod liberum a majori- c. 
bus & populo traditum accepit, aliene ditioni man- te 
cipavit· Nam tunc quamvis forte non ea mente id T 
agit populo plane ut incommodet : Tamen quia quod fa 
præcipuum eſt regiæ dignitatis amiſit, ut ſummu: il R 
feilicet in regno ſecundum Deum ſit, & ſolo Deo in- ta 
ferior, atque populum etiam totum ignoranten vel 
invitum, cujus libertatem ſartam & tettam con- 
ſervare debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem & poteſta- 
tem dedidit; hac velut quadam regni ab alienation: 
effecit, ut nec quod ipſe in regno imperium habuit 
retineat, nec in eum cui collatum voluit, juris quic- 
quam transferat; atque ita eo facto liberum jam & 
| ſue poteſtatis populum relinquit, cujus rei e. vemplum 
mum annales Scotici ſuppeditant. Barclay contra 
Monarchom. L. 3. c. 16. 


Which in Eugliſh runs thus. 


237. What then, Can there no Caſe happen whert- 
in the People may of Right, and by their own Au- 
thority help themſelves, take Arms, and ſet up 
their King, imperiouſly domineering over them! 
None at all, whilſt he remains a King. Honour 
the King, and he that reſiſts the Power, reſiſt 
the Ordinance of God; are Divine Oracles * 
* mow ON | : * 
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mill never permit it. The People therefore can never 
come by a Power over him, unleſs he does ſomething 
that makes him ceaſe to be a King. For then he di- 
veſts himſelf of his Crown and Dignity, and returns 
to the ſtate of a private Man, and the People become 
Free and Superiour , the Power which they had in the 

Interregnum, before they Grown'd him King, de- 

volving to them again. But there are but few miſ- 

carriages which bring the matter to this State. Af- 

ter conſidering it well on all ſides, I can find but two. 
Two Caſes there are, I ſay, whereby a King, ipſo 

facto, becomes no King; and loſes all Power and 

Regal Authority over his People; which are alſo 

taken notice of by Winzerus. 

The firſt is, If he endeavour to overturn the Go- 
vernment, that is, if he have a purpoſe and deſign 
to ruine the Kingdom and Commonwealth, as it is 
recorded of Nero, that he reſolved to cut off the 
Senate and People of Rome, lay the City waſte with 
Fire and Sword, and then remove to ſome other 
Place. And of Caligula, that he openly declar'd, 
that he would be no longer a Head to the People or 
Senate, and that he had it in his thoughts to cut off 
the worthieſt Men of both Ranks, and then retire to 
Alexandria : And he wiſht that the People had but 
one Neck, that he might diſpatch them all at a blow. 
Such deſions as theſe, when any King harbours in 
his thoughts, and ſeriouſly promotes, he immediately 
gives up all care and thought of the Cymmonwealth ; 
and conſequently forfeits the Power of Governing his 
Subjects, as a Maſter does the Dominion over his 
Slaves whom he hath abandon'd. 

238. The other Caſe is, When a King makes him- 
elf the dependent of another, and ſubjetts his King- 

| dom 
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dom which his Anceſtors left him, and the People 
put free into his hands, to the Dominion of another. 
For however perhaps it my not be his intention to 
prejudice the People; yet becauſe he has hereby loſt 
the principal part of Regal Dignity, viz. to be next 
and immediately under God, Supream in his King. 
dom; and alſo becauſe he betray d or forced his 
People, whoſe liberty he ought to have carefully pre- 
ſerved into the Power and Dominion of a Foreign 
Nation. By this as it were alienation of bis King- 
dom, he himſelf loſes the Power he had in it before, 
without transferring any the leaſt right to thoſe on 
whom he would have beſtowed it; and ſo by this aft 
ſets the People free, and leaves them at their 
own diſpoſal. One Example of this is to be found in 
the Scotch Annals. 

239. In theſe Caſes Barclay the great Cham- 
pion of Abſolute Monarchy, is forced to allow, 
That a King may be reſiſted, and ceaſes to be 4 
King. That is, in ſhort, not to multiply Ca- 
ſes, In whatſoever he has 20 Authority; there 
he is no King, and may be reſifted : For where- 
ſoever the Authority ceaſes, the King ceaſes too, 
and becomes like other Men who have no Au- 
thority. And theſe two Caſes he inſtances in, 
differ little from thoſe above-mention'd, to 
be deſtructive toGovernments, only that he has 
omitted the Principle from which his Doctrine 
flows; and that is, The Breach of Truſt, in 
not preſerving the Form of Government agreed 
on, and in not intending the end of Govern- 
ment itſelf, which is the publick Good and 
preſervation of Property. When a King has 
dethron'd himſelf, and put himſelf in a ur 
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of War with his People, what ſhall hinder 
them from proſecuting him who is no King, as 
they would any other Man, who has put him- 
ſelf into a ſtate of War with them? Barclay, 
and thoſe of his Opinion, would do well to tell 
us. This farther 1 deſire may be taken notice 
of out of Barclay, that he ſays, The Miſchief 
that is deſigned them, the People may prevent before 
it be done , whereby he allows Reſiſtance when 
Tyranny is but in deſign. Such Deſigns as theſe 
(ays he) when any King harbours in his thoughts 
and ſeriouſly promotes, he immediately gives up all 
Care and Thought of the mmonwealth; ſo that 
according to him the neglect of the publick 
Good is to be taken as an Evidence of ſuch De- 
ſen, or at leaſt for a ſufficient Cauſe of Reſiſt- 
ance» And the reaſon of all, he gives in theſe 
Words, Becauſe he betray'd or forced his People 
e Liberty he ought carefully to have preſerved. 
What he adds into the Power and Dominion of 4 
Fireign Nation, ſignifies nothing, the Fault and 
Forfeiture lying in the Lofs of their Liberty, 
which he ought to have preſerved, and not in any 
Diſtinction of the Perſons to whoſe Dominion 
they were ſubjected. The Peoples Right is e- 
qually invaded, and their Liberty loſt, whether 
they are made Slaves to any of their own, or a 
Foreign Nation; and in this lies the Injury, and 
againſt this only have they the Right of De- 
fence. And there are Inſtances to be found in 
| all Countries, which ſhew, that *tis not the 
change of Nations in the Perſons of their Go- 
vernours, but the change of Government, that 
| gives the Offence. Bilſon, a Biſhop of our 
Church, 
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Church, and a great Stickler for the Power and 
Prerogative of Princes, does, if I miſtake not, in 

his Treatiſe of Chriſtian Subjection, acknowledge, 1 
That Princes may forſeit their Power, and their 
Title to the Obedience of their Subjects; and P. 
if there needed Authority in a Caſe where rea. ?* 
ſon is ſo plain, I could ſend my Reader to 
Bracton, Forte ſcue, and the Author of the Ay. if 
rour, and others, Writers that cannot be ſuſ.- 
pected to be ignorant of our Government, or h 
Enemies to it. But I thought Hooker alone 1 
might be enough to ſatisfy thoſe Men, who re- 11 
lying on him for their Eccleſiaſtical Polity, I U. 
are by a ſtrange Fate carryed to deny thoſe 
Principles upon which he builds it. Whether 
they are herein made the Tools of cunninger 
Workmen, to pull down their own Fabrick, 
they were beſt look. This I am ſure, their 
Civil Policy is ſo new, ſo dangerous, and fo 
deſtructive to both Rulers and People, that as 
former Ages never could bear the broaching of 
it; ſo it may be hoped, thoſe to come, re- 
deem'd from the Impoſitions of theſe Egyptian 
Under-Taskmaſters, will abhor the Memory 
of ſach ſervile Flatterers, who whilſt it ſeem'd 
to ſerve their turn, reſolv'd all Government 
into abſolute Tyranny , and. would have all 
Men born to, what their mean Souls fitted Bre 
them for, Slavery. 

240. Here, tis like, the common Queſtion — 
will be made, Who ſhall be Judge, whether the 


Prince or Legiſlative act contrary to thei! 
Truſt? This, perhaps, ill affected and factions = 
Men may ſpread amongſt the People, when tic as 


Prince 
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prince only makes uſe of his due Prerogative. 
To this I reply; The People ſhall be Judge; for 
who ſhall be Judge whether his Truſtee or De- 
puty acts well, and according to the Truſt re- 

ſed in him, but he who deputes him, and 
muſt, by having deputed him, have ſtill a Pow - 
er to diſcard him, when he fails in his Truſt? 
If this be reaſonable in particular Caſes of pri- 
vate Men, why ſhould it be otherwiſe in that of 
the greateſt moment, where the Welfare of 
Millions is concerned, and alſo where the Evil, 
if not prevented, is greater, and the Redreſs 
very difficult, dear, and dangerous? 

141. But farther, this Queſtion, (Who ſhall be 
Judge?) cannot mean, that there is no Judge at 
all. For where there is no Judicatureon Earth, 
to decide Controverſies amongſt Men, God in 
Heaven is Judge. He alone, *tis true, is Judge 
of the Right. But every Man is Judge for him- 
ſelf, as in all other Caſes, ſo in this, whether 
another hath put himſelf into a ſtate of War 
with him, and whether he ſhould appeal to the 
Supreme Judge, as Feptha did. 

242. If a Controverſie ariſe betwixt a Prince 
and ſome of the People, in a matter, where the 
Law is ſilent, or doubtful, and the thing be of 
great Conſequence, I ſhould think the proper 
Umpire, in ſuch a Caſe, ſhould be the Body of 
the People. For in Caſes where the Prince 
hath a Truſt repoſed in him, and is difpenſed 
from the common ordinary Rules of the Law ; 
there, if any Men find themſelves aggrieved, 
and think the Prince acts contrary to, or be- 
youd that Truſt, who ſo proper to judge as the 


Body 
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Body of the People, (who, at firſt, lodg'd that 1 
Truſt in him) how far they meant it ſhould ex- a 
tend? But if the Prince, or whoever they be H ;4, 
in the Adminiſtration, decline that way of De. I zn. 
termination, the Appeal then lies no where Il ... 
but to Heaven. Force between either Perſons, it! 
who have no known Superior on Earth, or 


which permits no Appeal to a judge on Earth, 


being properly a ſtate of War, wherein the 
Appeal lies only to Heaven, and in that State 
the injured Party muſt judge for himſelf, when 
he will think fit to make uſe of that Appeal, 
and put himſelf upon it. 

243. To conclude, The Power that every li- 
dividual gave the Society, when he entered into 
it, can never revert to the Individuals again, 
as long as the Society laſts, but will always re- 
main in the Community; becauſe without this, 
there can be no Community, no Common- 
wealth, which is contrary to the original A- 
greement: So alſo when the Society hath pla. 
ced the Legiſlative in any Aſſembly of Men, to 
continue in them and their Succeſſors, with 
Direction and Authority for providing ſuch 
Succeſſors, the Legiſlative can never revert to the 
People whilſt that Government laſts : Becauſe 
having provided a Legiſlative with Power to 
continue for ever, they have given up ther 
Political Power to the Legiſlative, and cannot 
reſume it. But if they have ſet Limits to the 
Duration of their Legiſlative , and made this 
ſupreme Power in any Perſon , or Aſſembly, 
only temporary: Or elſe, when by the Miſcar- 


riages of thoſe in Authority, it is forfeited; 
upon 
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pon the Forfeiture, or at the Determination 
of the Time ſet, it reverts to the Society, and 
the People have a Right to act as Supreme, 
and continue the Legiſlative in themſelves; or 
erect a new Form, or under the old Form place 
it in new Hands, as they think good. 
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